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Preface 



For over three decades now, silicon capacity has steadily been doubling 
every year and a half with equally staggering improvements continuously 
being observed in operating speeds. This increase in capacity has allowed 
for more complex systems to be built on a single silicon chip. Coupled with 
this functionality increase, speed improvements have fueled tremendous 
advancements in computing and have enabled new multi-media applications. 
Such trends, aimed at integrating higher levels of circuit functionality are 
tightly related to an emphasis on compactness in consumer electronic 
products and a widespread growth and interest in wireless communications 
and products. These trends are expected to persist for some time as 
technology and design methodologies continue to evolve and the era of 
Systems on a Chip has definitely come of age. 

While technology improvements and spiraling silicon capacity allow 
designers to pack more functions onto a single piece of silicon, they also 
highlight a pressing challenge for system designers to keep up with such 
amazing complexity. To handle higher operating speeds and the constraints 
of portability and connectivity, new circuit techniques have appeared. 
Intensive research and progress in EDA tools, design methodologies and 
techniques is required to empower designers with the ability to make 
efficient use of the potential offered by this increasing silicon capacity and 
complexity and to enable them to design, test, verify and build such systems. 

Solutions to improving designer productivity include the development of 
new tools and techniques, increasing the abstraction level of designs and 
introducing reuse of components and systems parts. This book contains a set 
of papers, which address various subproblems arising in VLSI design, that 
were presented at the tenth IFIP Very Large Scale Integrated Systems 
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conference, VLSI'99. This conference is organized biannually by IFIP 
Working Group 10.5. Previous conferences in this series have taken place in 
Edinburgh, Trondheim, Vancouver, Munich, Grenoble, Tokyo and Gramado. 
This conference, at the turning point of the millenium and in an atmosphere 
of rapid and exciting change, took place at the Hotel Meridien Park Atlantic, 
in Lisbon, Portugal, from 1-4 December 1999. 

The current trend towards the realization of complex and versatile 
Systems on a Chip requires the combined efforts and attention of experts in a 
wide range of areas including microsystems, embedded hardware/software 
systems, dedicated ASIC and programmable logic hardware, reconfigurable 
computing, wireless communications and RF issues, video and image 
processing, memory systems, low power design techniques, design, test and 
verification algorithms, modeling and simulation, logic synthesis, and 
interconnect analysis. Thus, the papers presented at VLSI'99 address a wide 
range of Systems on a Chip problems. 

Traditionally, the conference has been organized around two parallel 
tracks, one dealing with VLSI Systems Design and Applications and the 
other discussing VLSI Design Methods and CAD. In this context the 
following topics were addressed: 

VLSI Systems Design and Applications 

• Analog Systems Design 

• Analog Modeling and Design 

• Image Processing 

• Reconfigurable Computing 

• Memory and System Design 

• Low Power Design 

VLSI Design Methods and CAD 

• Test and Verification 

• Analog CAD and Interconnect 

• Fundamental CAD Algorithms 

• Verification and Simulation 

• CAD for Physical Design 

• High-level Synthesis and Verification of Embedded Systems 

Additionally a number of special sessions and embedded tutorials were 
organized by experts in their respective fields. These include: 

• Design methodologies for Microsystems 

• RF Design and Analysis 

• FPGA's and reconfigurable hardware 
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• Architectural Synthesis and Verification 

• Timing and Verification 

• CAD for Microelectromemchanical systems 

• Interconnect Process Parametrization 

• Design of Multimedia Systems on Chip 

We hereby would like to thank IFIP and more specifically IFIP TCIO and 
IFIP WG 10.5 for the support of this event, the members of the Organizing 
Committee and the reviewers that had the daunting task of carefully 
selecting and providing feedback for the papers submitted. Most of all 
however, we would like to thank all the researchers and authors that 
submitted papers to the conference and presented their work there, thus 
contributing decisively to its success! 



Luis Miguel Silveira, Lisboa, Portugal 
Srinivas Devadas, Cambridge, MA, U.S.A. 
Ricardo Reis, Porto Alegre, RS, Brazil 
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Optimizing Mixer Noise Performance: 
a 2.4 GHz Gilbert Downconversion Mixer 
for W-CDMA Application 



Shenggao Li, Yue Wu, Chunlei Shi, Mohammed Ismail 

Analog VLSI Lab, The Ohio-state University 

205 Dreese Lab, 2015 Neil Ave. 

Columbus, OH 43210 

USA 

Abstract A downconversion mixer for wideband CDMA application is designed and fabri- 
cated in a 0.5 /im CMOS technology. The mixer operates at 2.4 GHz frequency 
with a 3 V power supply and consumes only 4.5 mW power. Targeting in de- 
signing high performance mixers of high yield within short design cycle, this 
paper addresses RF mixer design issues from an optimization and statistical point 
of view, and derived the noise equation based on a simple noise model of the 
Gilbert-cell mixer. The mixer achieved a conversion gain of 14.3 dB, a SSB 
noise figure of 10.4 dB, and an IIP3 of -8 dBm. 

Keywords: RF Mixer, Noise Optimization, WCDMA 



1. INTRODUCTION 

In recent years the portable communication market has been a strong driving 
force for IC technology development. In portable systems, low-power and 
low-cost are the most common requirements. Under the surface of these 
requirements, the full analog and mixed-signal single-chip solution is of great 
interest to researchers among industry and academic institutions. This in turn 
stimulates the evolution of new system architectures with emphasis in using 
submicron CMOS technology. 

Along with the new architectures and new technologies are the numerous 
wireless standards in different regions and for different services. The current 
world may not be able to foresee the merge of these different standards. In 
fact, the standards themselves are lastingly evolving and new standards are 
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still emerging, each with different system specifications and creating highly 
challenging problems for RF components design. In a portable communication 
system, RF components take only a very small fraction of the whole system, but 
the cost for RF parts is relatively much higher than that of baseband and digital 
parts. This is mainly due to the fact that systematic design methodologies for 
RF components of high performance are still limited or immature. One example 
to show the complexity of the problems is the design for low noise figure RF 
blocks. In general, a RF block can be designed to have an optimum noise 
figure with regard to a given source impedance. Yet optimum noise figure does 
not agree with optimum impedance matching, optimum power consumption, 
or maximal linearity. In a more complicated case, the noise performance of 
a mixer is even hard to be analyzed in a closed analytical form. Thus, most 
commonly, a RF system/block is designed in an ad-hoc fashion, with a high 
cost of human power and a low yield of products. 

This paper presents the design of a Gilbert cell mixer which is used in a direct 
downconversion architecture for a wideband CDMA RF transceiver at the 2.4 
GHz ISM band. The design will address the issues mentioned above, and seek 
to provide some half theoretical and half empirical methods to speed up the 
design process. Section 2 gives a description of the whole mixer. Section 3 
discusses the performance optimization of the mixer with regard to transistor 
sizes. In Section 4 we give the design result for the mixer followed by a few 
comments to conclude the paper. 

2. CIRCUIT DESCRIPTION 




The direct downconversion wideband CDMA receiver structure is shown in 
figure 1 . The RF signal is located in the 2.4 - 2.48 GHz frequency band, being 
spread over a 32 MHz bandwidth. We adopted the double balanced Gilbert- 
cell mixer in our application mainly because the overall performance of Gilbert 
mixers is generally superior to that of other type of mixers at Gigahertz working 
frequency. Since low-voltage and low-power design is the mainstream for 
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portable products, this work will address the LV/LP design issues with regard 
to Gilbert cell mixer. The power supply in this design is 3 volts. It should be 
noted that new mixer architectures should be sought as power supply is scaled 
down below 2.0 V. For RF mixers, while most design efforts are centered on 
designing the mixer core to achieve good noise figure, linearity, conversion 
gain, etc., attention should also be paid to the biasing circuits to ensure the core 
circuit work well and achieve good performance [7]. For instance, variation of 
the tail current, and variation of LO biasing, can degrade the linearity and noise 
figure tremendously. Figure 2 is the complete circuit diagram of the mixer. 



VDD 




Figure 2 Schematic diagram of the mixer 

similar structure can be found in [4] [5]. 

In this circuit, transistors Ml-8 form the core of the Gilbert cell, with Ml-2 
the input transconductance stage, M3-6 the commuting switches, and M7-8 the 
PMOS active load. For certain applications, the load transistors M7-8 can be 
replaced by passive inductors, hence to reduce the power supply. However, 
inductive load is not suitable for our broadband and direct downconversion case 
since the inductive load essentially presents a variable gain over the frequencies 
and zero gain at DC. 

The tail current of the Gilbert cell is supplied by a wide-swing current mirror 
composed of Ml 1-12 and Ml 5- 17. The wide-swing current mirror keeps the 
Gilbert cell from distortion at the low end of the output voltage swing. For 
testing purpose, the biasing current of the whole circuit is controlled through 
an exterior current source of 0.1 mA{lBias)- The scaling factor of the current 
mirror is 1:10, giving 1 mA for the nominal tail current of the Gilbert cell. 
Instead, the actual obtained current is 1.1 mA because device parameters such 
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as Vr vary with regard to channel width and length. In this current mirror, 
Ml 1-12 work right at the edge of the triode region, so do Ml 5- 16. To account 
for the parametric mismatch during fabrication that might deviate any of Ml 1- 
12 and Ml 5- 16 from working in active region, the drain current of M19 is 
designed to be slightly larger than that of M20 [2]. With the above design, the 
output tail current is constant when the drain voltage of Ml 1 is driven to as low 
as 0.3 V. 





Figure 3 Common-mode voltage acquistion 

Transistors M2 1-23 form the common-mode feedback loop. The common- 
mode voltage is acquired by transistors M28-31, which work in triode region 
and function as active resistors. Since the gate-source voltage applied to M28- 
29 and M30-31 are not equal, the circuit is not symmetrical, meaning the 
resistance given by M28-29 and M30-31 are not equal. Figure 4 shows 
the common-mode voltage characteristics when a differential-mode signal is 
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Figure 4 Common-mode voltage 
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applied as shown in figure 3(a)(b). Without any common-mode voltage 
variation, the differential-mode voltage will drive the CMFB loop, causing the 
common-mode output deviate from its nominal value. If the differential output 
has a wide swing, this deviation may cause problem for succeeding stages. 
Note that the NMOS transistors in this complementary structure add to the 
noise of the circuit. If the noise contribution from M28, M30 is significant, 
we should consider using only M29 and M31 [figure 3(a)]. However, the 
PMOS-only configuration causes even larger deviation [VBl in figure 4(a)]. 

M24-27 provides DC biasing voltage to the LO and RF ports. The AR 
blocks, briefed for active resistors (M32-33), are used to isolate the negative 
and positive input signal ports, and to keep the biasing circuitry from loading 
the input signals. 

3. PERFORMANCE OPTIMIZATION 

To achieve a high quality of communication under existing technologies, 
the RF front ends are often required to work right at their performance limits. 
The design of a satisfactory RF system is a trade-off of many critical perfor- 
mance parameters. Generally, the design of RF components is a try-and-error 
procedure. It is worthwhile to investigate optimization techniques to speed 
up this procedure. With CMOS technologies, performance parameters of RF 
components are directly related to the width and length of building transistors. 
For a given circuit, ideally, we can represent all the performance parameters by 
these geometric parameters quantitatively, which gives a complete description 
of the problem space. As long as the problem space is completely describable, 
one can identify a set of optimal solutions to satisfy the targeted system specifi- 
cations. It also becomes possible to investigate how each geometric parameter 
affects the system performance, thus to identify those most critical parameters. 
In reality, however, with tens of transistors in a circuit, the problem space has 
already been prohibitively large in terms of the variable geometric parameters, 
let alone that in RF frequency, one need to take high order parasitic effects 
into consideration. For these reasons, many works consider the optimization 
problem with regard to only parts of the performance parameters [6] [3], or 
less complicated circuits such as LNA [1]. The overall design optimization 
of mixers, somehow is still a myth to designers, and much effort is based on 
experience. 

To design the Gilbert cell mixer for our direct downconversion application, 
we need to size transistors Ml -8 carefully to approach a trade-off among the 
different performance parameters. The first consideration is the LO leakage 
and self-mixing problem. With down-scaled tail current, the aspect ratio of the 
Ml -8 can be chosen to be small, as a result, the transistor sizes can be also small, 
which reduces parasitic capacitance and in turn reduces LO leakage. However, 
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the transconductance of Ml -2 should be moderately high enough in order to 
achieve certain conversion gain. The effective gate-source voltage of M3-6 
should be small enough to ensure that the transistors can be switched on and 
off quickly, at the same time, to avoid pushing the source voltage of M3-6 too 
low such that Ml -2 is driven to triode region. These two requirements demand 
larger aspect ratio for Ml -6. Meanwhile, the aspect ratio of M7-8 is chosen 
to satisfy the output DC working point. To obtain proper conversion gain, the 
length of M7-8 can be adjusted so that the output impedance is changed. 

The noise figure is affected when we scale the sizes of Ml -8. We want to 
see how each transistor contributes to the noise of the mixer. Generally, with 
MOS devices, large device geometry is desirable for better noise performance. 
Intuitively, for the mixer, increasing the conversion gain will reduce input- 
referred noise level. The problem is that in our case we favor moderate gain. In 
other words, with moderate gain, the noise performance may not meet system 
specification. A fine tuning of the width and length of Ml -8 is then necessary. 

For the wideband direct downconversion mixer, we realize that the main 
noise contributors are baseband flicker and thermal noise, and thermal noise 
downconverted from RF frequency. The actual noise mechanism of the mixer 
is hard to describe analytically. We attempt to understand the noise in such a 
way: 



■ Baseband noise from M3-8 directly contributes to the output without the 
need to consider frequency mixing. 

■ Baseband noise from Ml -2 also directly contributes to the output. To 
understand this, one just needs to notice that M3-M5, and M4-M6 always 
form a path from Ml or M2 to the IF ports. 

■ LO signal and its harmonics mix with noise from Ml -2 at different noise 
band near LO and its harmonics down to baseband [3]. 



To investigate the noise behavior with regard to the transistor geometry, we 
simplify the problem and look at only the signal path formed by Ml, M3, and 
M7. The equivalent noise model is illustrated in figure 5. We first assume 
that all three transistors working in active region (This assumption is true when 
LO signal are in transition). 

The input-referred flicker noise is given by 
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Figure 5 Noise model of the Gilbert cell 
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where iCi, K 2 , are process dependent constants. 
The input-referred thermal noise is given by 
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where K 4 , K 5 , Kq are also process dependent constants. 

Now consider the situation when M3 works in triode region (Ml and M7 
still in active region). The noise terms contributed by Ml and M7 are still valid 
in equation (1.1) and ( 1.2). However, in first order approximation, the flicker 
noise of M3 does not have much influence on V^ j and can be neglected from 
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equation ( 1.1). The input referred thermal noise from M3, is now given by the 
following equation, 
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The obtained noise equations can be utilized in design optimization. One 
can find that increasing Wi will reduce both thermal noise and flicker noise. 
Increasing Li, however, does not necessarily achieve lower noise, implying 
that an optimal value exists for Li. The equations also quantitatively illustrate 
the geometric influence of other transistors, as well as the biasing current 
and LO voltage. The result, in combination with those in [6] [1], is aimed 
to provide some insight into mixer design and performance optimization. It 
efficiently helped to reduce the design time in achieving appropriate conversion 
gain, noise figure and linearity in our design. It should be reminded that the 
simplified model does not take 2nd or higher order parasitic effect and short 
channel effect into consideration. More rigorous efforts should be taken to 
ensure analytical reliability and accuracy. 



4. CONCLUSION 




Figure 6 Die Photo 

This paper presents the design of a direct downconversion mixer for wide- 
band CDMA application. Figure 6 is the die photo of the mixer fabricated in 
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a 0.5 /i m CMOS technology. Table 1 summarizes the simulated performance 
parameters. The test is still under processing. 



Specifications 


Results 


Power Supply 


3 V 


Current Consumption 


1.5 mA 


LO Input Power 


0 dBm 


RF Input Power 


-60 dBm 


Conversion Gain 


14.26 dB 


SSB Noise figure 


10.66 dB 


IIP3 


-8.02 dBm 


SFDR 


65.03 dB 



Table 1 Performance Summary 



In this work, we discussed the design and optimization issue of mixers. 
We derived the noise equations according to a simplified noise model as a 
guideline for mixer design. For high volume and high performance RF compo- 
nents design, systematic design methods, along with effective statistic analysis 
techniques, should be pursued in the near future. 
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Abstract: Presented is a system on a chip for conditioning of voiceband analog audio 

signals for use in mobile communication devices. The system allows for direct 
interface to acoustic transducer elements and provides signal conditioning to 
gain adjust, multiplex, filter and mix two independent signals. The system can 
record these processed signals as analog samples in a non-volatile flash 
EEPROM array for later retrieval. Control of the system is achieved via a 
serial interface, which is used to configure and control the device. All 
necessary components of the system are provided on chip including analog 
processing elements, non-volatile storage and high voltage and reference 
generation. 



1. INTRODUCTION 

In any mobile communication system (e.g. cellular telephony)(Fig.l), it is 
indispensable to have the ability to process two streams of information; 
namely upstream (information from the local user to the remote caller) and 
downstream (information from the remote caller to the local user). Other 
desirable features in a mobile communication environment include a voice 
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memo function, full-duplex voice record and playback, answering machine 
and call screening functions. Also, minimum external components and low 
power consumption are vital. This paper describes a system on a chip 
solution capable of processing and storing voice-band signals while 
incorporating all of these aforementioned features. By inserting itself 
between the baseband module of a cell phone and the acoustic transducers, 
this unique system on a chip can perform the analog processes of several 
chips thereby enhancing system level integration. 



2. CHIP ARCHITECTURE 

The chip is divided into three parts (Fig. 8). The top section contains the 
high voltage circuits needed to program the flash cells along with the digital 
logic needed for the SPI interface, chip control and timing generation. The 
middle section consists of the array, column drivers, and row decoders. The 
column drivers include analog sample and hold circuits along with analog 
comparators to perform the analog non-volatile storage algorithm. The 
bottom section consists of the analog signal paths and associated signal 
conditioning circuits and the reference generation circuits. Three separate 
power buses are used for isolating noise, one for high voltage generation 
circuits, one to supply digital logic and a third for the analog section. The 
chip runs from a 2.7V-3.3V supply and incorporates programmable power 
down control to minimise power consumption in all modes 



2.1 Memory Array and Operations 

A 0.6um two poly source-side injection (SSI) cell (Fig. 2) is the basic 
unit of the memory array. The flash cells are arranged in an array of bit lines 
(Fig 5), word lines and common source lines shared by adjacent rows This 
memory cell consists of a select gate (SG) transistor and a floating gate (FG) 
transistor merged in a split-gate configuration. There are three terminals-the 
common source (CS), which accesses from the FG-transistor side, the drain, 
which accesses from the SG-transistor side and the select gate (SG). The 
memory array is organised in a NOR architecture, where the select gates 
form the word lines, the drains are strapped by first metal to form the bit 
lines and the common source lines, parallel to the word lines are strapped by 
second metal. The programming voltage is coupled to floating gate via CS 
diffusion to FG overlap. Hot carriers from the channel current promote 
impact ionisation on the source-side of the FG transistor provide efficient 
cell programming. Poly to poly electron tunneling erases the cell. Refer to 
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Table 1 for the conditions applied to the memory cell during a Read, 
Program and Erase operation. 



2.2 Algorithm and Programming Characteristics 

To write an analog sample from the sample and hold circuits to the 
memory cell, a writing algorithm is used. The writing algorithm is based on 
a closed loop iterative program and verify cycle. The cell is first erased and 
then subjected to a train of programming pulses applied to the common 
source node as illustrated in (Fig. 3a). A column is selected by sinking the 
appropriate programming current from the bit line as illustrated in (Fig. 3b). 
After each programming pulse, the cells are read back and compared to the 
voltage of sample and hold, capacitor. When the desired value is reached the 
bit line current sink is disabled barring further programming. This 
programming algorithm is made practical to achieve a large cell window for 
stored signals,. The variations of memory cells from wafer to wafer and lot 
to lot further reduce such window as illustrated in (Fig. 3c). 



2.3 The S/H and the Writing Circuits 

Once the signal has been sampled onto the sample and hold capacitors, 
the samples are programmed into the memory cells in parallel; hence there 
are multiple sample and hold (S/H) circuits on the system. This allows the 
actual programming of the memory cell to take much longer than the 
sampling time. The samples will be held and used by the writing circuit. The 
sample and hold circuit is shown in (Fig. 4). This S/H circuit can be 
connected to a unit gain operational amplifier (Op Amp), which is common 
to all the other S/H circuits. The ’select’ signal determines which S/H will be 
connected. When the S/H is disconnected, the analog input sample can be 
retrieved from the source node of a native NMOS transistor. This voltage 
will then be used to program the memory cell. The signal ’bank select’ 
connects either ’bank A’ or ’bank B’ of the S/H circuits. There are two banks 
of S/H circuits. While programming the samples of one bank the other bank 
can be loaded with new samples. Therefore, programming the memory array 
is a non-stop operation. (Fig. 5) shows how the S/H circuit including the two 
banks is connected to the writing circuit. During programming, a common 
source node and a select gate node in the memory array are selected by the 
’Xdecoder’. The 'Waveshaper' and the high voltage ’Driver’ supply the 
waveform as shown in (Fig. 3). This waveform is applied to the selected 
common source node. During each programming cycle a high voltage (HV) 
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pulse is applied to the common source node, while a programming current is 
flowing to a selected bitline. This bitline is selected through a column 
multiplexer (MULTIPLEXER). After the HV pulse is applied, the source 
follower voltage (Vsf) of the selected cell is read and compared to the 
sampled voltage. If the Vsf is equal or less than the sampled voltage a latch 
will be reset. The latch will cause the selected bitline to be tied to an inhibit 
voltage 'Vxx'. This will stop further programming. There are multiple copies 
of the S/H circuit with comparator latch and column MULTIPLEXER on- 
chip. This allows the multiple cells to be programmed in parallel. 

2.4 HV generation and distribution 

Fig 6 illustrates a simplified block diagram of the high voltage generation 
and distribution. The erase and iterative programming pulses (Fig. 3a.) are 
generated via the block CDAC, which is a digital to analog converter. As 
the counter (lObit HVINC) counts up CDAC produces pulses from 6 to 12 
V, which increment in 16mv steps. The pulses are applied to the CS of 
memory cell in the array. Two separate op amps are used during the read and 
the program operations. The voltage applied to the CS line is force-sensed to 
eliminate the drop along the decoder switches. The voltages are then passes 
through a predecoder (XRED) and a decoder (XDEC) according to which 
memory cell in the array needs to be programmed. 



2.5 Analog Path 

The analog path (Fig. 7) has been designed to provide maximum 
flexibility and ease of integration when interfacing with any mobile 
communication system. There are three signal inputs namely, MIC+/-, 
AUXIN, ANAIN and three signal outputs, ANAOUT+/-, SP+/-, and 
AUXOUT. Internally there are several analog processing blocks 
interconnected by programmable multiplexers. Fully differential signal paths 
are utilised on-chip to maximise signal quality and the multiplexers utilise 
pumped gate bias to reduce distortion and non-linearity. The processing 
blocks are as follows: 

• Microphone Automatic Gain Control (AGC). This is designed for a 3mV 
to 300mV input signal with an output level fixed to maximise the array 
resolution. The AGC is a two-stage circuit consisting of a variable gain 
stage utilising NMOS transistors with a variable gate control voltage to 
control the gain followed by a novel switched capacitor AC coupled, 
fixed gain stage. 
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• Summation Amplifiers. These two amplifiers allow the mixing of signal 
paths to achieve full-duplex recording or playback functions. 

• Sample Rate of the device. It has four user selectable settings to produce 
sample rates of 4, 5.3, 6.4 and 8kHz. The oscillator is referenced to a 
0TC(0 Temperature Coefficient) current source derived from an on-chip 
bandgap reference. 

• Low Pass Filter. This a 5* order Chebyshev filter used as an anti- 
aliasing filter in record mode and a smoothing filter in playback. The 
filter uses MOSFET resistors whose control voltage is derived from the 
oscillator current, forcing the cut-off frequency to track the oscillator 
frequency over the 4-8kHz range of sample frequencies. 

• Volume Control. An 8-step volume control/attenuator is provided 
allowing signal adjustment in 4dB steps. 

• Balanced ANAOUT amplifier. A high signal quality balanced output is 
provided to interface to the cellular baseband section 

• Speaker Driver. A 23mW speaker driver is integrated to differentially 
drive an 8-Ohm load. The amplifier uses pumped voltages to allow rail- 
to-rail output swing. 

• Variable Gain Input Amplifiers. The AUXIN and ANAIN inputs 
incorporate variable gain amplifiers to allow interfacing of signal levels 
to the array. 

• Multilevel non-volatile analog memory storage array, which can be 
written upto one million cycles, and stores data without power 
consumption for 100 years. 

A description of the various paths is given below (Fig.7). These paths 

are activated by issuing SPI commands to the system: 

a) Feed-through Mode: In this mode the user communicates with the 
remote caller without the device recording or conditioning the signal. 
The user’s signal is received at MIC+ and MIC-, goes through a 6dB 
gain element and is transmitted to ANAOUT+ and ANAOUT-. Also the 
remote user’s signal can be received at ANAIN, passed through a 
variable gain amplifier, a multiplexer, and to a speaker driver which 
drives the speaker. 

b) Record Mode: In this mode the user’s signal is coupled in at MIC+, 
MIC- and goes through an AGC circuit which produces a signal level 
that fits the array window, and input multiplexer, summing amp, filer 
multiplexer, low pass anti-aliasing filter which smoothes this signal, 
another summing amp and is stored in the non-volatile array. The signal 
can also be recorded from AUXIN. The signal of the remote caller can 
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be coupled to ANAIN and can be recorded with the local user talking at 
the same time. 

c) Play OGM Mode: This mode is used to play an outgoing message in a 
mobile application or in a pure answering machine application. The 
signal goes from the storage array to the anaout amplifier that transmits 
the signal upstream through the baseband circuit, via a path consisting of 
the following blocks: filter multiplexer, low pass filter and summing 
amp2. 

d) Full duplex record mode: In this mode both sides of a conversation (user 
and caller) can be recorded. The analog signal of the user is transmitted 
upstream to the remote caller through the signal path that includes the 
6dB amp, anaout mux and anaout amp, sum2 amp, the age amp and the 
input mux. The remote caller’s signal is received at ANAIN and is 
transmitted through the anain amp, output mux, and speaker driver 
amplifier to the user. The remote caller’s analog signal is also fed to 
sum I amp, which mixes the 2 signals. This mixed signal passes through 
the filter to the storage array. 

e) Full duplex play mode: This mode is used to playback a stored message 
to the remote caller while the user is talking to the remote caller. The 
signal paths involve mixing the user’s analog signal at the Mic inputs 
with the message in the storage array and transmitting the mixed signal 
upstream to the remote caller. The user’s analog signal is coupled to the 
Mic inputs and routed to sum I amp through the AGC amplifier and the 
input mux. The message in the storage array goes through the filter, 
through the filter mux and is applied to suml amp which mixes the two 
signals. The mixed signal is routed to ANAOUT-H, ANAOUT- through 
the anaout mux and amplifier for transmission upstream to the remote 
caller. The second path involves mixing the remote caller’s analog 
signal with the message recorded in the storage array and providing the 
mixed signal to the user. The remote caller’s analog signal is received at 
ANAIN input, amplified by a variable gain amplifier, through the sum2 
amp which mixes the remote caller’s signal with the message stored in 
the storage array and provides this to the volume control circuit which 
adjusts the level of the signal and presents it to the speaker driver 
through the output mux. 
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For interfacing to a microcontroller, this system uses the SPI interface 
with a smart instruction set. The instruction set is designed to easily 
accomplish frequent operations such as play or a record operation or 
message cue operation. The analog path is configured by the user via a 32 bit 
configuration register which is used to set multiplexer’s gains, sample rate 
and allow power down of unused blocks thus reducing power consumption. 



3. CONCLUSION 

A 2.7V to 3.3V analog signal processing and storage system has been 
presented (Fig. 8) for interfacing with the cellular baseband system (Table2), 
combining a fully integrated programmable signal interface. The system has 
a configurable signal path to maximize flexibility and ease system 
integration with all wireless and cordless chipsets. In mobile communication 
applications, the system allows for two-way call recording, call screening, 
playback or recorded message during a call, voice memo, and an answering 
machine/call screening function. 
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Parameter 



Bit line current Ip or Id 



Common source voltage Vcs 






Bit line voltage Vsf 




Table 2. CHIP CHARACTERISTICS 
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Figure 3. Cross Section of Cell a) a depiction of the erase and cumulative program sequence 
b) memory cell schematics c) Vsf-Vcs cumulative program characteristic curve, analog signal 
and analog window 
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Figure 4 The S/H circuit - the Op Amp drives one S/H at a time to bring the comparator 
node to the same voltage as Vinput 
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Figures The writing circuits - the wave shaper, HV driver, row decoders, comparators 
column multiplexer and the memory array 
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Figure 8. Die Photo 
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Abstract: An operational amplifier designed with 0.35um CMOS technology is 

presented. All the transistors are realized with minimum or near-minimum 
channel length. As the short channel length causes performance degradation, a 
proper operational amplifier structure is selected to compensate the 
performance degradation. The op amp is designed to meet the requirement of 
high-speed high-resolution sigma delta modulators. It has a folded-cascode 
first stage and a class-A output stage. It features a DC gain of 78dB, an open- 
loop unity-gain frequency of 266MHZ, a slew rate of 650V/us, and consumes 
10.2mW from a +/-1.5V power supply. High level simulation is used to 
evaluate the OTA performance in sigma delta modulators. 



1. INTRODUCTION 

The fast development of CMOS process technique makes it possible to 
integrate more and more functions into a single Digital-signal-Processing 
chip. However, the physical signal (which is analog) still needs an interface 
to be handled by DSP. A/D and D/A converters are such interfaces. In the 
area of high resolution A/D conversion, sigma delta converters are the best 
choice. They adopt oversampling and noise shaping technology to move the 
quantization noise out of signal band, and then digitally low-pass filter the 
shaped noise. From the middle of 80s they have been widely used in digital 
audio applications. The biggest drawback of sigma delta modulators is that 
they can not convert wide band signals as their counterpart, flash A/D 
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converter can do. The resolution of a sigma delta modulator (in bit, or dB) is 
nearly linearly proportional to the oversampling ratio. Thus to achieve high 
resolution the modulator must work at a sampling frequency that is much 
higher than the signal band. With a signal band of IMHz and oversampling 
ratio of 16 (which is already relatively low), the modulator must sample at 
32MHz. Many researches have been done to increase the signal band that 
can be converted by sigma delta modulators [1,2], and obviously that the 
essential task is to design a high performance operational amplifier which is 
used in switch capacitor integrators. The amplifier should have a high DC 
gain, large bandwidth, large slew rate (driving capability) and large output 
swing. 

Although CMOS process has already stepped into deep submicrometer, 
the analog transistors are still often designed with much larger channel 
length than in digital circuits. One of the reasons is that using small channel 
length transistor will degrade the performance. For example, Rds, the drain- 
source resistance of a NMOS transistor in small-signal model will reduce 

according to the left formula due to 
channel-length modulation. And the 
short-channel effects will make 
things even worse. It is obvious that 
Rds will decrease when the channel 
length L decreases, even though the 
Width/Length ratio keeps the same. 
When Vds is so big that short- 
channel effect become apparent, Rds will reduce even faster than predicted 
by the above formula. Figure 1 shows the simulated Rds of a NMOS 
transistor in AMS 0.35um process [3]. The transistor has a fixed 
Width/Length ratio (5:1) and fixed Veff (Vgs-Vm) while the value of length 
changes from 0.4um to Sum. The maximum Rds in active regions is plotted 
against the channel length. Note that in an operational amplifier Rds is 
directly related to the DC gain. Figure 2 shows this simulation for a simple 
common-source gain stage with an active load (T2). The bias current and 
Width/Length ratio of each transistor are fixed, while the absolute value of 
the channel length is varied. The gain of this stage is changed accordingly. 
So using a short channel length transistor will automatically degrade the DC 
gain unless otherwise compensated. This compensation can be done on the 
structure level, for example, by changing a single stage to a two-stage 
structure. With a proper design, analog circuit can also take the advantage of 
advanced CMOS process without sacrificing performance. 
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Figure 2. Gain of a common-source stage with different channel lengths 
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Figure L Rds of a NMOS with different channel lengths 
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2. DESIGN TARGETS AND STRUCTURE 
SELECTION 

The target is to design an operational amplifier for sigma delta 
modulators that can work at a sampling frequency above 40MHz. With high 
level simulation of sigma delta modulators this requirement of the modulator 
can be translated into several requirements of the amplifier [1], for example, 
the DC gain, the open loop cut-off frequency, the slew rate, the phase margin 
and so on. 

As the amplifier will be used in switch capacitor circuits, the load is only 
capacitive (no resistance load). Thus the so-called Operational 
Transconductance Amplifier (OTA) is a good choice (output buffer stage is 
omitted). Folded-cascode OTA has been used extensively in switch capacitor 
circuits. It has the advantages of high DC gain, large output swing, large 
bandwidth and simple structure. Therefore it has been used successfully in 
many high-speed high-resolution sigma delta modulators [4]. However, to 
have a large bandwidth and large slew rate many of the transistors in OTA 
need to have very large transconductance, which also means large 
Width/Length ratio. This increases the die area and parasitics. If a short 
channel length, e.g. 0.35um, can be used to implement these transistors, we 
can reduce the chip size and the parasitics as well. However as mentioned 
before, using short channel length transistors will degrade the performance. 
So here a two-stage OTA [5] is selected as shown in figure 3. The inner 
stage is a traditional folded-cascode amplifier while the outer stage is a 
class-A stage. The OTA is designed using AMS 0.35um process. All the 
transistors have minimum or near-minimum channel length. With the 
addition of the second stage, the requirement of the first stage can be largely 
loosen, thus the transistor Width/Length ratio and bias current can be 
reduced. The class-A second stage provides large drive capability (slew rate) 
and large output swing (near rail-to-rail). As a result, it is possible to achieve 
higher overall performance while consumes less power and has smaller die 
area (compared with the single-stage folded-cascode implementation with 
large channel length). The other attractive advantage of this circuit is that it 
can work with very low operating voltage. With the careful arrangement of 
transistor sizes and bias currents, it can work well with 1.5 V power supply 
[5]. This makes it a candidate circuit for future processes that require lower 
supply voltages. 
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Figure 4. Simplified small signal model for differential half circuit 
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3. CIRCUIT ANALYSIS 

3.1 DC Gain 

In a sigma delta modulator the finite DC gain of the operational amplifier 
will cause integrator leakage [6,7], which degrades the overall performance, 
especially in cascaded modulators. To implement a high-resolution 
modulator, the DC gain should be made above 60dB. In CMOS Op amp it is 
conflicting to achieve both a high gain and large slew rate. A high gain 
requires small bias current while a large slew rate requires a large bias 
current. In this two-stage structure the first stage can be biased at a relatively 
small current to have a large gain, and the second stage be biased at large 
current to achieve large slew rate. The first folded-cascode stage has a DC 
gain in the order of (gn/o)^, and the second class-A stage has a DC gain in 
the order of g„,ro. So the total DC gain is in the order of (gmro)^ This makes it 
easy to achieve a DC gain of 1000 or higher. 

3.2 Slew Rate 

In a high-speed sigma delta modulator, the OTA slew rate must be large 
enough to guarantee that the output signal is accurately settled within a very 
short period (less than half of a clock period). Some empirical formulas can 
be used as a guideline to find the needed slew rate for a specific application. 
For example, "Slew Rate>7*Vref fs", which is derived from high-level 
simulations [1]. The slew rate of the first stage is defined by the bias current 
in M 1 , M2 and their load capacitance (include compensation capacitor). The 
bias current of Ml 4, M16 and the output load capacitance define the slew 
rate of the second stage. The overall slew rate is limited by either the first 
stage or the second stage, whichever is slower. If the first stage is designed 
to be fast enough the slew rate is defined by the bias current of the second 
stage and its load capacitance. The proper bias current can be found through 
SPICE simulation. 

3.3 Frequency Response and Compensation 

The first stage’s frequency compensation is realised by cascode 
compensation capacitor Cc. Compared with standard Miller compensation, it 
has much better PWRR at high frequency and reduced capacitance load to 
the first stage. It is first introduced in [8] and then widely used in many 
designs [9,10]. The simplified ac small-signal model for the differential half 
circuit is shown in figure 4. With some reasonable assumption, the OTA can 
be modelled as a 3-pole 2-zero system. The first pole is formed by the input 
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transistors Ml and M2, so their g„, (gm 2 in figure 3) should be big enough to 
move the first pole to higher frequency. The distance between the second 
and third pole is determined by the value of Cc. With a large Cc, these two 
poles are moved further away from each other. This is the so-called pole- 
splitting effect. However Cc also introduces a zero on positive real axis 
which will reduce the phase margin unless it is put far away from cut-off 
frequency. The proper value of Cc can be found through hand calculation of 
the simplified ac small-signal model, and then be verified through 
simulation. And it is worth mentioning that to have enough phase margin, 
the g,„ of M9, MIO (gm 9 in figure 4) and M14, M16 (gm^, in figure 4) should 
be much larger than that of M 1 or M2. 




Figure 5. Bias circuit of OTA 

The bias circuit of the OTA is shown in figure 5. It provides proper bias 
current for both PMOS and NMOS transistors. It also includes a duplicate of 
class-A output stage (MB 13 and MB 14) to establish its common-mode input 
voltage which is used in the first common-mode feedback circuit. 
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3.5 Common-mode Feedback 




Figure 6. Switch capacitor common-mode feedback circuit 

The control of common-mode output voltage is more difficult than in the 
folded-cascode OTA because there are two independent stages. Some 
designs use a single common-mode-feed-back (CMFB) circuit [2], where the 
common-mode voltage of the second stage is sensed and then put through a 
sign inversion circuit (often a current mirror, which consumes extra power) 
to control the bias in the first stage. In this implementation we use two 
separate CMFB circuits. With this scheme, we can accurately control the 
common-mode output voltage of the first stage to be the required input bias 
voltage of the class-A second stage [11]. The second stage’s common-mode 
output voltage is set to be the middle of power suppliers. In this way the 
common-mode voltages of both stages can be fast and accurately controlled. 
The two switch-capacitor CMFB circuits are identical and shown in figure 6. 
They are suitable for switch-capacitor circuits and consume much less power 
than continuous CMFB circuits. 



4. OTA PERFORMANCE SIMULATION 

Figure 7 shows the simulated transient response and frequency response. 
In both cases each output terminal is loaded with 2pF capacitor. The slew 
rate is found to be 650v/us. The DC gain is 79dB, which is enough to meet 
the requirement of a high-resolution sigma delta modulator. The cut-off 
frequency is about 266MHz and the phase margin is 44 degree. Power 
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consumption is 10.2mW (not include the bias circuit) with +/- 1.5V power 
supply. 



5. HIGH LEVEL MODULATOR SIMULATION 
WITH OTA NON-IDEALITIES 

Once the OTA characteristic is extracted, it can be put through high-level 
sigma-delta modulator simulations. Figure 8 Shows a 5th order single-stage 
single-bit modulator optimised for OSR=64 [12]. A full SPICE level 
simulation of such a modulator is too time-consuming and often leads to 
inaccurate results. High level simulation (e.g. based on MATLAB) is 
therefore often adopted to efficiently evaluate the performance. To make this 
kind of simulation accurate enough to be useful, we must consider non- 
idealities in the component model. It is known that in a sigma-delta 
modulator only the first integrator’s non-ideality has dominant influence on 
the overall performance [12]. Thus in high level simulations only the first 
integrator needs to be modelled with non-idealities, while all other 
components can be modelled as ideal. The non-idealities include kT/C noise, 
OTA noise, clock jitter, OTA slew rate, bandwidth and limited DC gain. The 
modelling of these non-idealities is described in [13]. The effect of clock 
jitter in sigma delta modulator can be simplified as its effect on the input 
signal sampling. The kT/C noise and OTA internal noise can be modelled as 
an input-referred random noise. The effect of finite DC gain can be modelled 
as a modification on integrator transfer function. The finite bandwidth and 
slew rate can be modelled with some form of non-linear integrator gain. The 
simulation uses a sampling frequency of 40MHz, and the signal band is 
312.5KHZ (OSR=64). It achieves a SNDR of 92.3dB (figure 9). Compared 
with the ideal case which has a SNDR of 1 10 dB (figure 10), about 18 dB 
SNDR is lost. This means the noise power caused by integrator non- 
idealities is about 10 time larger than the pure quantization noise. The kT/C 
noise contributes most to this 18dB SNDR lost (with only kT/C noise, the 
SNDR will reduce to 96dB), while the OTA non-idealities contributes much 
less. 



6. CONCLUSIONS 

In analog circuits which need large Width/Length ratio transistors (e.g. 
Op amp) we can consider using very short channel length transistors. With a 
proper design, the circuit can maintain its performance while having a 
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smaller die area and less parasitics. An OTA is designed in such a way for 
high-speed high-resolution sigma delta modulators. Its high performance 
makes it capable to work at a sampling frequency of 40MHz or more. 




Figure 7. Transient response and frequency response of OTA 




Figure 8. A 5th order single-stage single-bit sigma delta modulator (The coefficients are 
optimised for OSR=64. al=0.5734; a2=0.5279; a3=0.4495; a4=0.2588; a5=0.2620; 
gl=0.0()32; g2=0.()375; bl=0.871 1; cl=0.4087; c2=0.2200; c3=0.2264; c4=0.0528) 
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Abstract This paper presents a CMOS RF mixer with low power consumption and high 
linearity. The low power and high linearity is achieved with a class-AB input 
stage. Detailed analysis of the circuit has been given. The mixer is working at 
2.44GHz for WCDMA system, with a power consumption less than 3 mW, it 
achieved 7.5 dB conversion gain, 4.6 dBm IIP3 and 13dB NF. Simulation results 
performed on HPADS has been presented, HP0.5/i m CMOS process is used. 

Keywords: Down-Conversion Mixer, Class-AB mode, Conversion Gain, Intermodulation, 

Noise Figure, WCDMA, Wireless Systems 



1. INTRODUCTION 

In wireless communication systems, downconversion mixer plays an impor- 
tant role because it converts the radio frequency (RF) signal down to interme- 
diate frequency (IF) or baseband frequency. The reason to convert signal down 
to lower frequency is that it is difficult to design high Q channel filter at RF fre- 
quency with reasonable low noise and power consumption. Because of the low 
gm/I ratio inherent to MOS transistors, it is difficult to design low power MOS 
mixer with high gain, high linearity and good noise performance([l],[2],[3]). 
In [4], a new mixer structure called micromixer has been proposed for BIT, 
this topology is also very suitable for low power MOS mixer design. In this 
paper, a very low power MOS mixer is designed and simulated. The circuit 
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uses HP0.5//m technology, it can achieve 7.5 dB conversion gain, 4.6dBm IIP3 
and 1 3dB Noise Figure with power consumpsion of only 3mW. Section 2 in- 
troduces mixer topology and performance parameters, followed by a detailed 
analysis of the class- AB input stage in section 3. In section 4, the design of the 
mixer and simulation results are presented, finally conclusion is summarized 
in section 5. 

2. MIXER STRUCTURE AND PERFORMANCE 
PARAMETERS 

A commutating mixer can be divided into three stages as shown in Fig.l, 
i.e. the input stage, the switching stage and the load stage. The input stage 
is a transconductance stage that converts the input voltage to a current. For 
the downconversion mixer case, this part is working at RF frequency, so this 
stage must have enough transconductance at high frequency to translate the 
RF voltage signal efficiently to RF current signal. The second stage is the 
switching stage, which really performs the frequency translation through the 
commuting action of a NMOS common-source differential pair. The load stage 
is a transimpedance stage, it converts the switched current back into voltage. 

The mixer shown in Fig.l is a double-balanced commutating mixer. In 
the input stage, RF input voltage has been translated into currents which are 
represented by current sources and Irf 2 - If we assume ideal switch at 
the commutating stage, which means the switching activity will not affect the 
work of the input stage, and there is no current loss when the switch is on, then 
it is easy to get the output voltage as 



Voutit) = i?[/FFl(<)-/KF2(f)][5i(f)-52(<)] ( 1 . 1 ) 

where R is the load impedance of the output stage. After the Fourier Series 
Expansion of the last item of previous equation, we have 



4 4 

Voutit) - RgmVrf{t)-COs{u;LOt)-R9mVrf{t)—COs{:iu}Lot) + iV2) 

7T OTT 

The first item in the previous equation is the desired downconverted signal at 
the output of the mixer, higher order items will be greatly attenuated by the low 
pass characteristic of the circuits or by the following filters. For a single-side 
band downconversion mixer, the conversion gain is 



Gain = —Rgm 

7T 



(1.3) 



Note that in this equation, the conversion gain is not related to LO amplitute, 
this is because we assume ideal switch for the switching stage. In real design. 
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when LO is too small, the transistors can not be cut off completely, there will 
be gain loss and high noise. LO signal can not be too large either, when it is 
the case, it may force the input stage into triode region and will cause gain loss 
too. 

In the above derivation, we assume that the differential currents are linear 
to the input voltage, i.e. Inpiit) — lRF 2 {t) = Qm^rfit). Unfortunately, in 
most cases this is only an approximation which is valid when input signal is 
small. When input signal is strong or there exists large interference signals, we 
have to consider the nonlinear effects of the input stage, this is what IP3(third 
order intercept point) accounts for. If the input signal is a two tone signal, 
Vrf{t) — A{cos{u}it) + cos{uj 2 t)), and the differential current is as following 

lRFl{t) - lRF2{t) = OliVr}{t) + a2vlf{t) + a3vff{t) H (1.4) 

we can get the amplitute of frequency component at 2uJi — u )2 and 2 a >2 — wi, 
which are the result of third order intermodulation, to be equal to ||o; 3 |A^. If 
we set it equal to the fundamental frequency output, then the IIP3( 3rd order 
Input Intercept Point) will be = 4ai/3a3[5]. Since mixer is the stage 
following the LNA, the input signal from antenna has been amplified, so the 
linearity requirement of mixer is much higher than LNA, normally it will be 
about -5dBm. 

A third important parameter is the Noise Figure(NF). Even though the effect 
of mixer noise can be attenuated by the gain of LNA, it is desirable to have 
low noise mixer to relax the design of LNA. The calculation of mixer NF is 
complex because the input and output noise are in different frquency domain, a 
systematic analysis can be found in [6]. If the switch is fast enough, the noise 
will be dominated by the input stage. 

From the above introduction, it is clear that the input stage plays an important 
role in that it can determine the gain, linearity and noise performance of a mixer. 
There always exist tradeoffs in RF circuit design among those parameters, the 
following section will introduce a new input stage which can achieve low power, 
high linearity and high gain simultaneously. 

3. CLASS-AB INPUT STAGE 

Recently, a new input stage has been proposed([4]) for bipolar mixer, and 
mixer with this kind of input is named as Micromixer according to the author of 
that paper. The key point of this structure is the class-AB behavior of the input 
stage which uses a common emitter transistor and a common base transistor to 
generate the differential input current. This idea can be used in CMOS mixer 
design, following is the analysis and design of the CMOS Micromixer. 

Fig.2 shows the input stage of the Micromixer, it is composed of the biasing 
transistor Mbl, Mb2 and M2, the common gate transistor Ml and common 
source stage M3. If we assume that the two biasing transistors have the same 
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size, M1-M3 also have the same size, with biasing current is then according 
to Fig.2, there exists a translinear loop Mbl, Mb2, Ml and M2, so we have 



Vgs,l + Vgs,2 - Vgs^bl + Vgs^b2 



(1.5) 



If all these four transistors are working in saturation region, and we assume 
that all the transistors have the same threshold voltages, Vt, then we have 



Vh + \/h = 2 




( 1 . 6 ) 



where k = \nCox^- Since we also have so it is easy to derive 

currents I\ and I 2 as following 






(1.7) 



where X={ki/ko)Iq is a constant determined by the size ratio of the input to 
biasing transistors and quiescent current. 

From the above equation, when = 0, h and I 2 will have the same value 
{ki/ko)Iq. When increase, then Ii will decrease and I 2 will rise or vice 
versa. The current relationship is shown in Fig.3, it is clear that this stage is 
working at class-AB status and will have low power consumption compared 
with differential pair. 

Even though neither current is linear with the input current 7j„, the difference 
between Ii and I 2 is still equal to lin. Note that the above equations are 
valid only when the input current 1^ is smaller than A{ki/ko)Iq- Otherwise, 
according to the equations, one of the input transistor will cut off ( i.e. or I 2 
will be zero ) and the derivation is no longer valid. 

According to equation(3), it is important to determine the transconductance 
of the input stage because it determines the conversion gain of the mixer. Since 
we have 

= = + 0 . 8 ) 

where Vq = Vt + ■\JlqlkQ is the DC voltage of biasing transistors, the large 
signal transconductance Qm will be 



_ 1 _ 1 _^kl^q 



(1.9) 



It turns out that the large signal input impedance is a constant value which 
is determined by the size ratio and biasing current, or in other words, the input 
current difference (i.e. = /i — 72 ) is a linear function to the input voltage 
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(i.e. Vrf) as long as is less than A{ki/kQ)Iq. This is very important 
characteristic of this input stage, compared with the result of [4], the large 
signal input current of bipolar Micromixer is not a really linear function to the 
input voltage, so we can expect higher linearity from the CMOS Micromixer. 

When we compare the transconductance with the common source differ- 
encial pair, which is the input stage of Gilbert mixer, we can also find the 
advantage in both linearity and gain. A differential pair with biasing current Iq 
and input voltage Vrf, the differential current will be[7]: 



hn = h-h = kVRFd^ - Fjp. (1.10) 



This equation is valid if Vrf is smaller than ylq/k. The transconductance of 
the differential pair is not linear even when the input signal is small as 



dhn _ 2Iq - 2kV^ 

9Vrf 



( 1 . 11 ) 



From the above equation, it is clear that the transconductance of the common 
source differential pair is a function of the input voltage signal, this means the 
degradation of linearity. Fig.4 shows the simulation result of the normalized 
large signal transconductance of both class- AB input stage and the differential 
pair, it can be seen the transconductance of class- AB input stage keep almost 
the same till the input signal is very large, while the transconductance of 
differential pair keeps on decreasing when input signal increases. The highest 
transconductance of differential pair is achieved at the point when input voltage 
is zero, which is gm,max = y/’^klq. If we set ki = ko = k in equation(13), 
then the transconductance of the class-AB input stage is pm = 4y/klq. So with 
the same biasing current and transistor sizes, the micromixer will have 2>/2 or 
about 9dB gain increase over the differential pair. 

It is complex to calculate the noise figure of mixer, but in order to gain some 
insight of the noise performance, we can just calculate the noise of the input 
stage because Micromixer’s other stages are the same as Gilbert mixer. The 
input stage’s noise is determined by the three transistors Ml, M2 , and M3. 
The noise from biasing circuit can be attenuated through large resistance as 
shown is Fig.5. Tten we have the noise current PSD(Power Spectrum Density) 
of each transistor = AkT'ygm, when we mirror them back at the input stage, 
it should be divided by the square of the transconductance from input to that 
transistor. So we have the equivalent noise voltage at the input 



= Kl + K?,2 + K?,3 = 



ViKI'i 



9m 



( 1 . 12 ) 
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where we assume three transistors have the same transconductance. The noise 
figure of the input stage can be 



NF = 1 + 



T /’2 

^ n^add 



AkTR, 



= 1 + 
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9m 



(1.13) 



while for differencial pair, the noise figure can be iVF = l + 2j/gmRs, so there 
is some degradation of noise performance for the class- AB input stage. From 
the above equation, it can be found that large transistor transconducance will 
be desired for noise performance, but it will require more power or generate 
large parasitic capcitance. 



4. IMPLEMENTATION OF A CMOS MICROMIXER 

A CMOS micromixer using HPO.S^m technology has been designed, the 
circuit is shown in Fig.5. This mixer is designed to work at 2.44GHz in a direct 
downconversion system. The quiescent current of the input stage is about 
450//A with 3V supply, the total power consumpsion is less than 3mW. As 
shown in the figure, Mbl,Mb2, and Ml -M3 is the class- AB input stage, M4- 
M7 is the switching transistors. The biasing of switching transistors is provided 
by Mb2 and Mb3. Rbl-Rb3 is large resistor about 3 KOhm, the purpose of 
these resistors is to attenuate the noise of biasing circuit appearing at the RF 
and LO input. LI is a spiral inductor, it is modeled as [8]. Lbond is bondwire 
inductor, it is provided by package model. Rload is the output load impedance, 
its value will determine the conversion gain, higher value will have higher gain. 
But since it also determine the DC level of the output, it can not be too large 
because it may force Ml -M3 work in triode region. The size of Ml -M3 is 
determined by conversion gain requirement and power consumption. From the 
above analysis, the higher the biasing current, the higher the gain and linearity, 
but once the power consumption is set, there exist some optimum point for 
the biasing and sizes of Ml -M3. RF and LO signals are AC coupled through 
capacitors C1-C3. The RF input matching is very simple, taken the package 
model into account, we only need one series capacitor Cl to tune the matching, 
simulation result show the Sll can be as less than -20 dB. Differential LO 
signal comes from the LO buffer which can provide at least -10 dBm input 
power for good performance. 

It is important to make the quiescent current in the two branches equal, this 
is because any mismatch in the quiescent currents will directly translated into 
LO leakage to the IF output. According to equation(l), if there exists mismatch 
Alq, the output voltage will be 



Voutit) = R[lRFl{t) - lRF2mSl{t) - S2{t)] 

= RAIg[Si{t) - 82(1)] + RgmVrf{t)[Si{t) - S2{t)] (1.14) 
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the first item is the LO leakage to the output of the mixer. Because of the 
substrate effect, we should tune the size ratio of Ml, M2, M3 to eliminate the 
current mismatch. 

Inductor L\ is a spiral inductor with value of about 2nH, the purpose of this 
inductor is to adjust the phase difference of the two differential branches. Since 
from the input point to the two output points of the input stage, the parasitic 
capacitance will cause different phase shift of the two RF currents, the phase 
difference is more than 180 degree as shown in Fig.6(it also cause different 
transconductance). This will cause gain loss because of the following 

sin{ojt — ip) — sin{u}t + tt) = (1 + cosip)sin{u}t) — si'tupcos{uJ(^.\5) 



the gain loss will be 



Loss = IQlogi- ) 

'1 +COSip^ 



Z — \Qlog{l + cosip)dB (1.16) 



With the inductor adjustment, we can add some phase delay to one branch 
so that it is possible to adjust phase difference to be 1 80 degree. The method is 
to change the size of Ml as shown in Fig.7, we find when W1 is about 135yum, 
the two branches will have 180 degree phase difference and equal amplitute. 

According to [5], there exists an optimum size of the switching transistor for 
the noise performance. Sweeping the size in HPADS simulation, we get the 
optimum size is about which can achieve 1 3dB Noise Figure as shown 
in Fig.8. Fig.9 shows the conversion gain and IIP3 to be 7.5dB and 4.6 dBm 
respectively. It also shows the variation of NF with LO input power. When LO 
input power is low, both switching transistor will on and the noise from these 
transistors will dominate the noise figure. When LO input is large enough, 
the input stage will dominate, so the decrease of NF becomes much slower as 
shown in the figure. In order to achieve acceptable noise performance, the LO 
input must be at least -lOdBm. 



5. CONCLUSION 

Through analysis of a class-AB input stage, it is clear that it is very suitable 
for high linearity low power MOS mixer design. Simulation of a CMOS mi- 
cromixer can achieve 4.6dBm IIP3 and 7.5dB conversion gain consuming less 
than 3mW. The circuit has been layout and will be fabricated, the measurement 
result will come out soon. 
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Figure 1 Commuting Mixer Structure and Switching Signal 
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Figure 2 The Class- AB input stage 
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W5 




T1 1 

RF_Power=- 40. 000000 
ma4_toi . .Gain=7. 506645 

nn2 

RF_Powe r=-40 . 000000 
rna4_toi . . I IP3 = 4. 608397 




rr>3 

LC_Powe r=-5 . 000000 
ma4_noise. .nf(2)[0]=13.120057 



Figure 9 Conversion gain, IIP3 and Noise performance 
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Abstract An improved current mirror structure suitable for low voltage analog applications 
is proposed which has high output impedance («5 Mf2), high bandwidth (-400 
MHz), low input (<0.4 V) and output compliance voltages (<0.5 V) and high 
output current capability (-500 pA). These properties enhance the utility of this 
type of current mirrors. Applications of these current mirrors in analog circuits are 
also presented to demonstrate their superiority over their conventional 
counterpart. PSpice simulations confirm the suitability of the mirror for low 
voltage analog applications. 

Key words: Analog VLSI, current mode analog signal processing, current conveyors, trans- 
conductors, current mirrors. 



1. INTRODUCTION 

Low voltage CMOS analog circuit structures are well established now. 
The requirement for such circuits stems from the requirements of high circuit 
density required to incorporate both analog and digital systems on a single 
chip. Hence, for mixed mode and complex circuit structures, smaller size 
devices are necessary. The device sizes are shrinking at a fast rate [1] and the 
threshold voltage of the MOSFET devices cannot be reduced below a certain 
minimum value. This necessitates investigation into new circuits using high 
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threshold voltage MOS devices, which can operate at low voltages without 
sacrificing the circuit performance. 

In analog circuits, a current mirror (CM) is an essential subsystem block. 
The overall performance of the analog circuit is dependent on the 
characteristics of the CM. This has generated the need for design of low 
voltage (LV) CM with low input and output voltage operation. Almost all- 
high swing CMs, which have been reported [2-4] so far, suffers due to the 
requirements of high voltage at the input end. Some LVCMs have been 
reported, which require low input voltages [5-7] for their operation. 
However, these CM structures possess poor frequency response (<100MHz) 
along with lower input current range (<100 |J,A). The demerits of these CMs 
make them unsuitable for use in low voltage high frequency analog and 
mixed mode signal processing applications such as current conveyors, 
operational floating amplifiers etc. 

In this paper, we propose a LVCM circuit structure based on popular tail 
current enhancement technique [8,9]. This circuit has capability to operate at 
lower input voltages (<0.5V). The proposed LVCM circuit has been 
obtained through suitable modifications incorporated in the circuit of [8,9] 
by using a level shifter [5,7] at their input port. It is possible to obtain 
composite current outputs (i.e., positive and negative current simultaneously) 
by suitable modifications in output structure of LVCM. LVCMs, with 
composite current outputs are normally used in current mode analog signals 
processing circuits. The operating current range of the modified circuit 
extends from 1 |o,A to 500 |0,A with low input (<0.4 V) and output (<0.5 V) 
compliance voltages. The proposed LVCMs can operate up to a frequency of 
400 MHz for negative output currents. However, for the positive output 
current the frequency response is in the range of 200 MHz. The proposed 
LVCM has been used to obtain class A current conveyor (CC) and voltage to 
current (V-I) converters. 



2. PROPOSED LV CURRENT MIRRORS 



2.1 CM Structure 

The proposed LVCM circuit structure is shown in Fig. 1. At the input 
port a PMOS transistor M9 is used to shift the level of gate bias voltage 
required to operate the input transistor M2 in linear (triode) region. Injection 
of the input current /,„ into the drain of transistor M2 causes a voltage (v,„), at 
its drain which is known as the input compliance voltage. The voltage shifter 
transistor M9 is designed to operate in saturation region for which an 
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appropriate amount of the bias current is required to flow. The selection of 
this bias current depends over the compromise reached between the offset 
current and v,„. Input bias current is obtained from an inverted current mirror 
formed by M15, M16, and M17. To enhance the output impedance of the 
current source, a cascode structure of MOSFETs, is built using Ml and M5 
at the output. 

Though the cascode structure at the output port enhances the output 
impedance, it affects the available output signal (voltage) swing. The 
required gate bias for M5 is achieved through another voltage shifter PMOS 
(M8). A CM formed by Ml 4, Ml 6, and Ml 7 provides biasing current for 
M8. In this configuration, the output impedance Rom of the transistor Ml is 
enhanced and is given as [8] 



Vdd 




Figure 1. Proposed LV current mirror 

~ ~ Sm5 ^ Sdl §d5 ( 1 ) 

If gdi and gm, are the output conductance and trans-conductance of M2 
respectively, the input impedance R,„ and v,„ will be given by 



R 



m 



u. 



g 



mi 




( 2 ) 



v,„ uAFr + 



'AVr" -f 



2L 



( 3 ) 



where AVj=Vtp-Vtn , Vtp and Fj^are the threshold voltages for M9 and 
M2. 
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Due to mismatch in the threshold voltages of the NMOS and PMOS 
transistors which are used in the input/output circuits and level shifter; there 
is an output current known as offset current (loffsei) for zero input current. The 
offset current for the circuit of Fig. 1 is given by 






where, 






P 



p9 



( 4 ) 



If AVt >> (X+2AVt^X), I offset can not be decreased below a certain 
minimum level {^Pn^^AVrf !2). The offset current is highly dependent on the 
mismatch AFp between the threshold voltages of the input/output NMOS and 
level shifter PMOS. Smaller the mismatch, lower will be the offset current. 
However, if F^and Ftp can be matched, then /offset can be reduced quite a bit. 
Thus, /offset sets the lower limit of operating currents available from these 
current mirrors. 



2.2 Composite Current Mirror 

The composite current mirror (COM) is required in many analog 
subsystem blocks where both positive and negative currents are needed. 
CCM can be derived from Fig. 1 by adding transistors Ml 8 and Ml 9 at the 
output ports as is shown in Fig. 2. Ml 9, which is used in cascode mode, 
enhances the required output impedance for the positive current output. The 
gates of Ml 8 and Ml 9 are connected to the sources of transistor M9 and M8 
respectively. Thus the additional transistors are not required to provide the 
required biases to Ml 8 and Ml 9. The input and output resistance remains 
same as that of LVCM. However, Row for the positive current output is given 
as: 



Kut 



g 



m\9 



Sd\8d\9 



(5) 
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Figure 2. Proposed composite output current mirror 



3. CIRCUIT ANALYSIS 



3.1 CM Modeling 

We have used hybrid {h) parameters to model the CM [10] and to analyse 
the circuit behaviour. Small signal analysis carried out for the circuit 
operation at low voltages gives the following expressions for the various low 
frequency hybrid parameters: 



, S dp9 

K ^ 


(6) 


Sm2 ' S dp9 




/i,2 uO.O 


(V) 




(8) 


Sml 




h22 uO.O 


(9) 



3.2 Frequency Response 

Current transfer ratio from output to the input port is an important 
parameter for evaluation of the performance of LVCM. The frequency 
response characteristics in terms of output current lout to /,„ of the proposed 
CM is given as: 
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hu.js) 

4(^) 



1 + 



sC. 



gdpo 



u- 



g. 



mpo 






H{s) 



1 + 



g> 



mpo 



( 10 ) 



where Cgdpo, and gmpo, represent the gate to drain capacitance and trans- 
conductance for Ml 2 or Ml 3 respectively. Cx and H(s) are representing the 
stray capacitance associated at the gate of M7 and the current transfer 
function for the input circuit formed by Ml, M2, M3, M8 and M9. Generally 
H(s) is frequency independent and taking it to be unity, equation (10) 
reduces to: 



hu,(s) 

Us) 




u- 



g, 



mpo 



s{2C^ ^gdpo) 



1 + 



g 



mpo 



( 11 ) 



As can be seen from the equation (11), the stray capacitance (Cx) severely 
degrades the high frequency response for the proposed LVCM. 



3.3 Sensitivity Analysis 



Sensitivity is one of the most important criteria used for comparing the 
circuit performance. We shall evaluate the sensitivity of the output current 
over the circuit parameters such as device dimensions and circuit structure. 
The sensitivity of the output current with respect to Ibiasj and AFj-is given as: 



Si, 



OUT 
bias I 



u 



1ST!' 



OUT 

biasl 



S'x 



AVt 



U 



2P.AVr 

CT’^OIjT 

^^AVr 



where the stability factors are represented as: 



( 12 ) 



( 13 ) 






V, .+ ^2^ + avA 



ST/oi^ u 

^ bias 



( 14 ) 
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and, 

AF, ^ (15) 

V Pp5 J 

As can be seen from the above expressions that the stability factors are 
quite high (>10^) for the proposed circuit structures. This in turn results in 
low sensitivity (<10‘^) of the output current to the variations of the circuit (P„ 
and Pp) and device parameters (AVt). 

3.4 Simulation Results 

The proposed LVCM circuits of Fig. 1 and Fig. 2 have been simulated 
using the PSPICE circuit simulator. The device parameters for 1.2 |xm 
CMOS technology [11] have been assumed. The device dimensions taken 
for the simulation are given in Table 1 . 

We are primarily interested in R,„ , Rout , v,„ , and the frequency response 
of LVCM. For the proposed structure R,„ is equal to 700 Q (quite low value 
for any CMOS structure). Rom is calculated to be 5 M£2 for an input (output) 
current of 500 |0.A, which is sufficiently higher than that of a single transistor 
CM structure. Fig. 3 shows the lom versus the voltage present at the drain of 
Ml 2 characteristics for various values of /,„ for the proposed LVCM. 

Table 1. Device dimensions 



Device 


Device type 




Ml, M2, M5, M16, 
M18,M19 


NMOS 


240 pm/2.4 pm 


M3, M4, M6, M7 


NMOS 


60 pm/2.4 pm 


M8, M9, M12, M13 


PMOS 


120 pm/1.2 pm 


M10,M11 


PMOS 


240 pm/2.4 pm 


M14,M17 


PMOS 


240 pm/ 1.2 pm 


M15 


PMOS 


1.2 pm/120 pm 



LVCM needs a voltage margin of less than 0.5 V at both ends of the 
power supply for an input current swing up to 500 |iA. However, an input 
swing of 1.5 V for supply voltage of 2.0 V and for /,„ < 250 p,A can be 
achieved. 
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Figure 3. Output current versus the voltage present at the drain of M12 
characteristics for various values of 

(1--0.0 mA, 2-0.1 mA, 3—0.2 mA, 4-0.3 mA, 5-0.4 mA, 6—0.5 mA) 



The input voltage (v,„) characteristics are depicted in Fig. 4. The input 
voltage suddenly rises to a required voltage of 0.2 V as I,„ is pumped in to 
the CM. Then it rises with the rise in the input current and still remains fairly 
low (<0.4 V) for the entire current range from 1 pA to 500 pA. The input 
compliance voltage for the conventional CM of [8] is also plotted in Fig. 4 
for comparison. A clear gain of about 0.8 V in the input compliance voltage 
is visible. 

Frequency response for the proposed LVCM and conventional CM of 
[8], are shown in Fig. 5. The proposed CM can operate up to 400 MHz while 
the conventional CM without the proposed modifications has a bandwidth of 
270 MHz for same device parameters. The bandwidth enhancement due to 
the proposed modifications is explained in reference 12 and 13 in detail. The 
superiority of the proposed LVCM in terms of frequency response is evident 
from the figure. The peak present in the output is due to the pole shifting 
toward origin because of the stray capacitance C^. 



4. LVCM APPLICATIONS 



The proposed LVCM can find use in low voltage analog signal 
processing circuits. We examine applications of LVCM in current conveyors 
and in linear trans-conductors. 
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Figure 4. Input voltage characteristics 
(1 - Conventional mirror [8] and 2 - Proposed LV CM) 




Figure 5. Simulated frequency response characteristics 
(1 — Conventional CM [8], 2 — Proposed LVCM for positive current output 
and 3 — for negative current output). 



4.1 Current Conveyor II 

LVCM discussed in the previous section has been used for the design of a 
class A CMOS current conveyor III (CCIII) of the type discussed in [14, 15]. 
For rail to rail operation of this type of CCIIIs, low input voltage CMs are 
necessary. 
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4.1.1 Circuit Implementation 

The circuit diagram of a proposed CCIII is shown in Fig. 6. The voltage 
transfer from port Y to port X takes place as the LVCMl forces the equal 
current to flow through Ml and M2. When the aspect ratio (W/L) of the 
transistor are kept to ensure J3„i=j3p2, the drop across gate source terminals of 
Ml and M2 will be equal, which in turn transfer the voltage applied at the 
drain of Ml to the source terminal of M2. Current transfer from port X to 
port Y is achieved through the action of LVCMl and LVCM2. 




Figure 6. Proposed CCIII structure. 

As evident from the figure the input signal can swing rail to rail for the 
positive inputs however, for negative voltages the input voltage swing is 
restricted to: 

When VcM is very low as in the case of proposed LVCM, the swing range 
increases approximately by 0.8V (the difference in the input voltage of 
proposed and conventional CMs). 



4.1.2 Simulation Results 



P-Spice simulations were carried out for CCIII structure. The aspect ratio 
for transistor Ml and M2 were taken to be 60 pm/1.2 pm and 240 pm/1.2 
pm for NMOS and PMOS transistors respectively. The bias voltages are 
taken to be ±1.0 V. The output characteristics for the input current swing are 
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shown in Fig. 7. The maximum input current is ±100 pA. The voltage 
developed at the X terminal due to injected current is 100 mV. 




Figure 7. DC input output characteristics of the proposed CCIII 
(l-/z. ,2-/z-,3-/r) 

For the frequency response characteristics of the proposed CCIII, an ac 
current is injected at the input port X, and the resultant current in the Z + and 
Z- terminals are recorded and presented. The frequency response 
characteristics are given in Fig. 8. The power consumption is 2.7 mW and 
the circuit has 20 MHz bandwidth. 




Figure 8. Frequency response of CCIII (1 — Positive output current, 2 — 
negative output current, 3 — Current required at port Y). 
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4.2 Linear Voltage to Current Converter 

Voltage to current (V-I) converters are known as trans-conductors which 
find many uses in signal processing circuits like analog filters. High 
linearity, low noise, large trans-conductance and low power dissipation are 
the few important parameters required for a high frequency trans-conductors 
The proposed LVCM is used to construct a linear trans-conductor. 
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Figure 9. Proposed trans-conductor structure 



4.2.1 Circuit Implementation 

The circuit structure adapted for the realization of the trans-conductor is 
shown in Fig. 9. It is assumed that the transistor Ml and M2 operate in 
saturation, the currents flowing into the input transistors Ml and M2 are 
given by 





( 17 ) 


-Vr,r 


( 18 ) 



Assuming Pp 2 Fm\ Fm~Fss> Fm 2 F/n-FrfrfUnd Fdd “ Fss) the 
current at the output can be given as: 

“ ^D1 ~ ^D2 

^2PV,AV,„-V,,) 



( 19 ) 

( 20 ) 
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Examination of the above equation yields that the trans-conductor will 
show a linear characteristic and the trans-conductance can be varied by 
suitably chosen values of P and/or supply voltages. 

4.2.2 Simulation Results 

For PSpice simulations of above trans-conductor, the aspect ratio for 
transistor Ml and M2 were taken to be 7.2 p,m/2.4 |xm and 30.6 |j,m/2.4 |im 
for NMOS and PMOS transistors respectively. The substrate contacts of 
these MOSFETs are assumed to be connected to the most positive terminal 
for the PMOS and the most negative terminal for the NMOS respectively 
and the supply voltages of ±1.0 V are taken for all simulations. 

Output current versus input voltage characteristics of the circuit is 
depicted in Fig. 10 in which its rail to rail input voltage swing capability is 
evident. The trans-conductor consumes 0.6 mW power. 




Input voltage In volts 



Figure 10. V-1 conversion characteristics (1 — Iout+ and 2 — lout-) 



5. CONCLUSIONS 

We have presented a modified low voltage, current mirror structure, 
capable of giving high input and output voltage swings. The operating 
current range of the LVCM extends from 1 |iA to 500 pA with a bandwidth 
as high as 200 MHz. The input voltage requirement is also quite small (<0.4 
V). The usefulness of the proposed LVCM over its conventional part of [8] 
makes it an attractive candidate for low voltage analog design. 

The superiority of these LVCMs when used in the current conveyor 
structures and linear trans-conductor structures is also significant. The 
resultant CCllI and trans-conductor structures consume very low power and 
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can operate at sufficiently low voltages present at the input port. Thus the 
proposed LVCM can be used for low voltage, analog circuit applications. 
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Abstract In this paper intermodulation phenomenon at Radio Frequency caused by the 
nonlinear characteristics of submicron MOS transistor has been analyzed. Com- 
mon source stage with source degeneration is used for the analysis. The effects 
of bias current, transistor size and effective voltage on the 3rd order intermodu- 
lation(IM3) of the common source stage have been investigated. The analytical 
results are verified with AFLAC simulations. 

Keywords: Nonlinearity, Volterra Series, Low Noise Amplifier, Mixer, Intermodulation, 

0IP3 

1. INTRODUCTION 

Recently, great efforts have been spent on the integration of RF front-end 
circuits using CMOS/BiCMOS technologies. As the dimension of the transis- 
tors is scaling down continuously, the fmax of the transistors becomes large 
enough for typical RF applications(GSM, DECT, GPS, etc). Lots of papers 
[l]-[3] introduce the design methodology of Low Noise Amplifier (LNA) and 
downconversion mixer to achieve reasonable gain and good noise figure, but 
few of them mention the effect of the nonlinear characteristics of transistors in 
an analytical way. The reason is that it is very difficult to analyze the non-linear 
effects of circuits consisting of only a few transistors. Another reason is that 
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even though transistor models nowadays are very accurate in the first order, 
higher order parameters, which determine the nonlinear characteristics of the 
transistors, are not modeled so accurately as the linear ones. 

Common source stage with inductive source degeneration as shown in Fig.l 
is widely used in RF front-end circuit. A detailed nonlinearity analysis of 
the bipolar case has been given in [4], but CMOS case has not been fully 
investigated yet. Since the CMOS technology has the advantage to integrate 
analog and digital parts together, it is very worthwhile to investigate CMOS 
nonlinear behavior in RP band. In this paper, nonlinearity analysis has been 
done on the circuit based on the short channel MOS model. In section II, 
the Volterra Kemals has been derived, then the effects of circuit elements’ 
parameters on the Output Intercept Point( OIP3 ) have been addressed in 
section III. Finally sectionlV concludes this paper. 

2. DERIVATION OF VOLTERRA KERNALS 

Since in the case of LNA and downconversion mixer, the input signals are 
very small, the nonlinear behavior can be considered as weakly nonlinear, 
where it is enough to describe the nonlinearity with the first three orders of 
the input signal. In this case, Volterra Series is very suitable to predict the 
nonlinearity of the circuits. The circuit model we use is shown is Fig.2, 
Cgs is the gate-source capacitance, which can be assumed as a linear device 
as long as the transistor works in saturation region[6]. Cgd is neglected for 
simplicity. The output resistance Tq of transistor can be neglected as long as 
the load impedance is small compared with Tq. The above assumption is pretty 
reasonable because when we consider the input stage’s load of a cascode LNA 
or a Gilbert type mixer, the output load is about l/pm» which is small enough 
compared with r^. Zs , Zg the source degeneration impedance and gate 
impedance respectively, is the drain current of the MOS transistor, which 
is the only nonlinear source in this analysis. For long channel devices, io 
is modeled to have a square law relationship with Veff = Vqs ~ Vt, but for 
short channel devices, this relationship is no longer valid. A simple equation 
which models the mobility degradation effect of short channel devices is as 
follows [6]: 



io = K 



1 + 9{Veff + Vgs) 



( 1 . 1 ) 



where K=fxCoxW/2L, and Veff=Vcs ~ Vt. 

Using Taylor series to expand this equation and removing the DC component 
from 2 i), we get the AC signal current 



id = iD-lD= giVgs + 92V% + 93Vgg + ■■■ 



( 1 . 2 ) 
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where 

KV,ff{2 + eV,ff) 

{i + eVeffY ’ 

K 



(l+eVeff)^ ' ' 

There are several ways to calculate the Volterra Series, a direct method is as 
follows: 

First we apply the Kirchoff Voltage Law(KVL) to the circuit of Fig.2, and 
we get: 

Vg = [sCgs{Zg + Zs) + l]Vgs + Zgld- (1-4) 

when we substitute eq.2 into eq.4, we can find the nonlinear relationship be- 
tween Vgs and Vg : 

Vg = [sCgs{Zg A- Zs) A-l]vgaA- Zg[gxVgg + Q 2 V^gg + gzv^gg] 

= a{s)vgg -I- b{s)vl^ + c(s)v^g ( 1 .5) 

where 

a(5) = ^C^gs[^g(^) ~l~ ^s(^)] -h 

b(s) = Zg(s)g 2 

c(s) = Zg(s)gs. (1.6) 

When we write the nonlinear transfer function of in terms of Vg, 

id = Hi{s\)oVg -I- 52 ) 0^5 + H3{si,S2,S3)oVg (1.7) 
it is easy to find the desired Volterra Kemals are: 



91 = 

92 = 

93 = 



Hi{sx) 
H2 {si,S 2) 
Hsisi, 82 , 83 ) 



9i 

0(Sl) 

Hx{s")Hx{sx)Hx{s2)[g2ais") - gib(s^Q] 
9i 

Hx{s'")jis"') ,Hxisx)Hx{s2)Hi{s3) 

O I X 

9i 91 

{93 - ^) + 2HJhg2] 

9i 



where s" = -f 53 , s'" = si -I- S 2 + S 3 , 



( 1 . 8 ) 



ff JT _ Hi{si)H2{s2, S 3 ) -I- Hi{s 2 )H 2 {si, S 3 ) + H]_{s 3 )H 2 {si, 82 ) 

' ^ 3 



(1.9) 



3 
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and 

7 ( 5 ) = 1 + SCgs[Zg{s) + Zs{s)]. ( 1 * 10 ) 

So we have got the Volterra Kemals of From eq. 8 , we can calculate the 
first three orders of nonlinearity. In the next section, we will analyze the third 
order intermodulation using the above results. 



3. THIRD-ORDER INTERMODULATION 



Among those nonlinear effects, we are most interested in third order inter- 
modulation components. This is because in communication systems, this com- 
ponent will block or desensitize the desired signal and cause significant degra- 
dation of system performance[5]. If in two-tone test with the input frequencies 
cji, CJ 2 and equal amplitute Vs, the 3rd-order intermodulation at 2uj\ — u )2 is 
defined as its amplitute ratio to the fundamental ones: 



IM3 = 7 
4 



Hiijuji) 






( 1 . 11 ) 



Using eq. 8 , and since wi w W 2 ~ Wc, oJi — 0 J 2 Wc, we have 



IM3 



hv\^ bl££)^ X 

4 " h{sc) + Zs{sc)gi\^ 

- g^-M[2BiAs) + B{2sc)] 
9i 3 



( 1 . 12 ) 



where Sc = ji^cAs = ju 2 - ju>i, and B{s) = ■ 

This is a very similar equation to the bipolar case. Since 7 appears in the 
nominator, we can get similar result as [4]: Using inductive degeneration will 
improve the linearity because it will generate a negative real value which can 
reduce the real part of 7 , and it means that I 7 I can be reduced at some frequency. 
It is better than using resistive degeneration because of noise considerations, 
and capacitive degeneration will only degrade the linearity of the circuit. 

Since Au is very small, B{As) can be neglected because of the small 
inductance of the inductor at low frequency. Assuming 7(2sc) Zs{2sc)g\, 
then 5 (25c) ^ l/pi- From eq.3, gi will increase with Veff while g 2 and \gs\ 
will decrease. From eq.l2, and note that 53 has negative signs, increasing V^ff 
will decrease IM3, which means improvement of linearity. Fig.4 shows the 
OIP3 vs biasing voltage using the theoretical result from eq.l2 and the result 
of AFLAC simulation, the circuit used in simulation is shown in Fig.3 and its 
parameters are Ls = 3nH,Lg = GnH,Cg — 100pf,Cox = — 

2GHz, Af = 5MHz. We also show the relationship between OIP3 and the 
bias current in Fig. 5, comparing with B JT[4], it can be found that given the same 
biasing current, MOS circuit is more linear than bipolar one as we expected. 
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Since 53 is a negative number, gz |^.|^25(As) + B{2sc)] is actually the 

summation of the two items. So, decreasing any of the following items will 
increase the circuit’s linearity: g-2,B{2sc),B{As) or If 6 is very small(for 
long channel device), gz will decrease dramastically while gi and g 2 will not 
change much and the OIP3 will increase. This means that long channel device 
will be more linear. The comparision is also shown in Fig.4, where we choose 
9 = 0.1 and 9 = 0.5 respectively for typical long channel and short channel 
devices, it can be seen that given the same size and biasing voltage, small 9 
will result in higher OIP3. 

Eq.3 also shows that gi , 52 and gz are all propotional to K, where K =nCox W/2L. 
According to the above assumption B(2sc) ~ 1/gi, K can be cancelled in 

^ d3 ~ + B{2sc)] , so the effect of K on linearity is only deter- 
mined by gi in p . and IM3 will decrease when K increase. So 

if we increase W/L ratio, the OIP3 will increase, this can also be explained as 
the result of bias current increase, since we keep the bias voltage the same, then 
increase W/L means also the increase of bias current. Changing W/L of the 
transistor has another effect: tuning the gate source capacitance Cgs- Actually 
in RF front-end circuits, we always keep transistor’s length at the smallest size, 
so we only consider the change of width. In most designs, the values of Lg and 
Lg are determined in order to cancel the imaginary part of the input impedance. 

The real part of the input impedance should be matched to the source impedance 
to obtain maximum power transfer. It is interesting to note that if we neglect the 
source impedance Rg such resonation may null out the 3rd order intermodula- 
tion. Fromeq. 10andeq.l2, when the width is close the resonant size, 7 (s) will 
decrease till to be zero at the exact resonate size, so the OIP3 will be infinite, 
in other words, the third-order intermodulation componant is nulled out. Keep 
increasing the width, the magnitude of 7 ( 5 ) will begin to increase, this will 
cause the drop of OIP3. When W is large enough, the OIP3 increases with W 
because gi dominates eq.l2. So the OIP3 will begin to increase again with W. 
When we consider source impedance Rg, we can calculate by inserting it into 
Zg{s), 7 ( 5 ) then becomes sCggRg -I- 1 -f s^Cgg{Lg -f Lg). At center frequency, 

7 ( 5 ) will still have a remaining term jujcCggRg which is not zero. Therefore 
the effect of 3rd-order nulling is not very significant. All these effects are 
shown in Fig .6 of APLAC simulation results. We can see from this figure how 
the OIP3 will change with the width of the transistor. We also notice that the 
smaller the Rg is, the more nulling effect exists. We can also see that when W 
is large enough, the slope of all those curves are almost the same, this matches 
with our expection because in that region, the dominating item gi are the same, 
the absolute value difference of OIP3 is caused by 7 ( 5 ) in the nominator of 
eq.l 2 of different ii^.The high peak occurs at about W = 485/im, it is a little 
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bit smaller than the theoretical size for resonation(about 520//m), this can be 
explained by the Miller effect of Cgd which we neglect in this analysis. 

4. CONCLUSION 

The nonlinear behavior of a special circuit has been analyzed, it is caused 
by the nonlinear characteristic of short channel MOS model. The Volterra 
Kemals have been used to derive the intermodulation expression, it is shown 
the linearity will increase with higher effective voltage or bias current, the size 
of transistor can have tuning effect on the linearity. The results have been 
verified by AFLAC simulation with real 0.8/im CMOS process paramters. 
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Figure 1 Common source circuit with degeneration in LNA and Mixer 




Figure 2 Circuit model used in analysis 




Figure 3 Circuit used in AFLAC simulation 
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Abstract This paper presents a fast and yet accurate modeling method for substrate cou- 
pling between a device contact and a substrate backplane. Effects of the physical 
parameters and geometrical characteristics of the contact and the substrate on the 
model are reported. We have derived model expressions for extraction of circuit 
model elements of the substrate. The method is very efficient for speed, memory 
usage, and is relevant for implementing in CAD tools. We have validated the 
proposed model over a wide range of frequencies up to 20 GHz. 



1. INTRODUCTION 

The continuous trend toward a higher IC density and a greater speed intro- 
duces the serious problem of the substrate coupling especially in mixed-signal 
circuits. Substrate-coupled noise introduced by fast switching digital circuits 
may disturb other devices in sensitive analog circuits and cause functionality 
failures [Schmerbeck et al., 1991]. 

Recently, different modeling methods for substrate coupling have been pub- 
lished. In finite element methods (FEM) [Johnson et al., 1984; Stanisic et al., 
1994; Verghese et al., 1993] the entire bulk of the substrate is discretized to 
small volumes. Thus, FEMs can handle multi-layer substrates that contain dif- 
ferent doping profiles, wells, etc. However, such methods are impractical for 
anything but simple problems [Stanisic et al., 1994]. This occurs because these 
methods encounter a huge model matrix produced by full discretization of the 
substrate. Boundary element methods (BEM) [Smedes et al., 1995; Gharpurey 
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and Meyer, 1996] require discretization of only the surface of the contacts 
on the substrate and also the backplane contact, if it exists. Although the 
model matrix dimensions are smaller than those of the FEMs, it is still dense. 
Therefore, both approaches present difficulties because of long computational 
times. 

Another problem is that in these methods the substrate is usually assumed 
to be purely resistive. The substrate coupling modeling approaches presented 
in [Su et al., 1993; Joardar, 1994] are good examples of this regard. Therefore, 
these techniques are valid only for low frequencies up to a few GHz. 

In this work, we have investigated the details of modeling contact-to- 
substrate coupling and have proposed accurate and simple expressions for fast 
extraction of model elements. These expressions are functions of the contact 
geometry, as well as the thickness and physical parameters of the substrate. 
We are concerned with coupling from only a single contact to the substrate. 
As a matter of fact, the problem of substrate coupling in a multi-contact sub- 
strate with a ground backplane can be reduced to the problem of one-contact 
substrate when the coupling between contacts are negligible because of a large 
separation between them. We have used IE3D software (Zeland Software, Inc.) 
[Zeland Software, 1999] to verify the accuracy of our model. 

In this paper. Section 2. presents general concepts of the substrate coupling. 
In section 3., the modeling technique for square-contact substrates is described. 
Section 4. addresses a general formulation method for rectangular contacts. We 
also expand on our modeling method, in section 5., to include 2-layer substrates. 

2. GENERAL CONCEPTS 

We consider a single-layer substrate as shown in Fig. 1. This is the 
case in most high-resistivity and low-resistivity substrates. In high-resistivity 
substrates, the high resistive bulk is the only common substrate for the devices. 
In low-resistivity substrates, the epitaxial layer is the only active medium, 
whereas the very low resistive bulk acts as a common node for the devices [Su 
et al., 1993]. 

In this paper, a contact between a typical device and the substrate is modeled 
by a conductive plate as shown in Fig. 1 . Contacts (or ports) correspond to 
the areas where the designed circuit interacts with the substrate. Examples of 
these contacts include possible noise sources and receptors, such as contacts 
from a substrate or wells to supply lines, buried layer in BJTs, drain/source 
areas in MOS transistors, etc. The substrate circuit model consists of a parallel 
combination of a capacitor, C sub •> and a conductance, Gsub- These elements, in 
general, are nonlinear functions of a number of variables as shown below. 

C sub ~ fl P} f) (1*1) 

G sub — /2(^j /) (1 »2) 
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Figure / One-contact substrate and its equivalent circuit for three different 
values of 



where a and b are dimensions of the contact, and / stands for the frequency. 
Also, h, p, and €r represent thickness, resistivity, and relative permittivity of the 
substrate, respectively. In all simulations we have assumed an infinite substrate 
and the frequency range of 0. 1 GHz to 20 GHz. Moreover, we have applied the 
input source along one edge of the contact. 



3. MODELING APPROACH FOR SQUARE CONTACT 

3.1 SUBSTRATE RESISTIVITY AND SUBSTRATE 
HEIGHT DEPENDENCY 

The plots in Fig. 2 illustrate simulation results for the substrate with 
different values of the resistivity. The values of resistivity, pg^, between 10 fl- 
cm to 40 fi-cm are commonly used for both high-resistivity and low-resistivity 
substrates. For each substrate with a constant resistivity, the substrate height, 
h, has been varied over the range of 1 pm to 300 pm. As this figure shows, the 
substrate susceplance, Bl, varies linearly with the frequency. Thus, assuming 
B1 = we consider that is independent of the frequency. Another 

notable result is that is a constant function of the substrate resistivity, 

at least for all resistivity values greater than 10 11— cm, as Fig. 2 illustrates. 

To extract the substrate model elements, we define the capacitance-factor, 
Kc^ and the conductance-factor, Kc> as shown below. 

KcMr,. = ^ ( 1 . 3 ) 



^G.sim — 



G, 



( 1 . 4 ) 



Gocn 

where Cgim and Ggim are the rigorous substrate capacitance and the substrate 
conductance, respectively, extracted from simulation results. Also Cpp stands 
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for the parallel plate capacitance given as, Cpp = £q£t^, and Gpcn denotes 
the conductance of the rectangular prism bulk under the contact given as. 

Figs. 3 and 4 show the variation of Kc.sim and respectively, 

versus the shape-factor ^ which is defined as ^ As indicated in 

these figures, the plots for the frequencies 0.1 GHz and 20 GHz are almost 
distinguishable. Finally, Fig. 2.5 illustrates a comparison between Kc.eim. and 
Ka.sim- As this figure indicates, we note that Kc.sim and Kc.sim are nearly 
equal (for h variable and A constant). 

3.2 CONTACT SIZE DEPENDENCY 

In the second stage, we investigate the silicon substrate structures with a 
constant height, h, while the contact area. A, is varied. Contact dimensions are 
varied from 10 x 10 pm^ to 80 x 80 pm^. 

Figs. 2.6 and 2.7 illustrate values of the substrate capacitance Csim compared 
with those of Cpp, and values of the substrate conductance Gsim compared 
with those of Gocn, respectively. We have plotted both Kc^sim and Kc.sim in 
Fig. 2.8 for comparison. Considering this figure, we again observe that Kc.sim 
and Kc.sim are nearly equal (for h constant and A variable). 

Fig. 2.9 compares values of Kc{^) obtained from two different sets of 
substrate structures introduced in the previous sections. Clearly, the values of 
two plots are in very good agreement. Therefore, for any value of A and h 
(within the range we have studied) one can write: if = I 2 -> 
i'fc(^ 2 )- The effects of e, and psub are taken into account by Cpp and Gdcc\> 
respectively. Finally, we have applied curve fitting technique to plots for 
Kc.sim- The following is the closed form relations obtained. 




0.01 < ^ < 0.15 



(1.5) 
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Kc 

i i 



Kcu = 1 . 2538 +^^^, 


0.15 < ^ < 1.5 


( 1 . 6 ) 


Kcu = 1 . 1658 +i^^, 


1.50 < ^ < 10 


( 1 . 7 ) 



where □ implies a square contact. For simplicity, we call the above expressions 
Kcu model expressions. Furthermore, We have derived single expression 
model, which approximates the above model expressions, as shown below. 

K‘ca = 1.7855 + , 0.01 < ^ < 10 (1.8) 

Observing Fig. 2.10 we see that the plots for model expressions agree with 
those of simulations. 

4. RECTANGULAR CONTACTS 

Based on an extensive study of simulated data we have derived the general 
parametric model expression, Fc, which can be applied to any rectangular 
contact. The model expression Fq is defined as 





Fc = 



Cpp 



(1.9) 



Assuming a <b, for the contact excited from the edge, a, the capacitance 
is approximated as 



Cgdb = KcuCpPa + -^{Kca ~ ’^)CpPaliedge + CpPa ( 1 - 10 ) 

where a = b- a, Cppa = {a/b)Cpp, and Cppa = {a/b)Cpp. Also Kedge is 
the factor that accounts for the variations of the edge effects of the contact and 
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pressions (2.5), (2.6), (2.7), and the single 
model expression (2.8) 



is given as 

Kedg, = 1.2 + 0.4e-°-5^ (1.11) 

Eventually, the parametric model Fc is given as 

Pc = ^(a+h ^ (l - (1-12) 

We have compared the results and accuracy of our method with those of 
IE3D simulation results in Fig. 2. 1 1 . This figure indicates that our model agree 
with simulation results. 

4.1 ADVANTAGES AND LIMITATIONS OF THE 
METHOD 

Table 2.1 summarizes the results of the computation times, and the memory 
requirements for a single-contact substrate by the three methods. The major 
advantage of our method is its higher speed over other published methods in 
[Gharpurey and Meyer, 1995] and [Costa et al., 1999]. Another significant 
feature of the proposed model is that the memory requirements for storing the 
input data and computations is negligible compared to other methods. 

One limitation of the proposed model is the assumption regarding the infinite 
substrate. However, this matter doesn’t affect the adaptability of the method. 
The rough guideline reported in [Smedes et al., 1995] suggests that the sidewall 
effects may be neglected, if the contact is farther than twice the epi-layer 
thickness from the edges of the chip. The other limitation with the proposed 
model is that it doesn’t extract the coupling between the contacts. As mentioned, 
the focus of this paper is to thoroughly examine single-contact substrates. 
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Table 1.1 Comparison of the computation times required for extraction of substrate coupling 
elements for a single-contact substrate. 



Modeling Method 


Comput. Time (sec) 


Speedup Factor 


Mem. Usage 


The Model Fc (Ml) 


353 X 10“® 




Negligible 


Eigendecomposition (M2) 
[Costa et al., 1999] 


Not Reported 




Considerable 


Green’s Function (M3) 
[Gharpurey and Meyer, 1995] 


6.28 


— 


263k 

Long Word 



5. EXTENSION TO TWO-LAYER SUBSTRATES 

We have extended our modeling method to a two-layer substrate, as illus- 
trated in Fig. 12. In this approach, we consider that the total substrate 
capacitor is a series combination of the oxide capacitor, Cox, and the sub- 
strate bulk contribution, Thus, the total two-layer substrate capacitance, 
C2iayer, is given as 

r, _ CoxCgvb 

^2layer ~ , r, U.13; 

^ox ”r ^ sub 

The plots in Fig. 1 3 illustrate a comparison of the total capacitance, C 2 iayer , 
for several methods. The results of the model shown in this figure are accurate 
over a wide range of frequencies. The rigorous results obtained from the 
numerical solution by IE3D agree with our results, whereas the results of the 
other approximate method based on the uniform field assumption presented in 
[Valkodai and Manku, 1997] deviate substantially from the rigorous data. This 
significant and accurate result of our modeling method indicates that it is a very 
suitable application for CAD tools. 




Figure 12 A two layer 

Fc with simulation substrate with fringing fields C' 2 iayer obtained by using 3 

approaches 



results 
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6. CONCLUSIONS 

We have investigated the effects of frequency variations up to 20 GHz, as 
well as the effects of the substrate, and the contact physical and geometrical 
parameters on the model elements of the substrate coupling. 

Based on extensive simulations, we have obtained the general formula, Fc, 
for rectangular contacts. This parametric model is accurate and applicable 
within a wide range of substrate resistivities, substrate permittivities, and con- 
tact sizes. 

The parametric model facilitates a significant speedup factor over the pub- 
lished methods in [Gharpurey and Meyer, 1995; Costa et al., 1999] for single- 
contact substrates, and an accuracy that corresponds the simulation data of 
IE3D. We have applied our model to a 2-layer Si — Si02 structure. 
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Abstract An Image Feature Associative Processor (IFAP), which extracts local 
and grobal features of input image data based on bio-inspired parallel 
architecture, is proposed. It consists of an image sensor, a cellular 
automaton and pattern matching processors based on PWM analog- 
digital merged circuits. IFAP extracts image features at a standard 
video frame rate with low power dissipation. 

Keywords: CMOS image sensor, pulse width modulation, vector quantization, pat- 
tern matching, cellular automata. 



1. INTRODUCTION 

Next generation computing systems will exhibit their capability in 
the application field of flexible recognition of complex objects and hu- 
man faces. For implementing many kinds of image recognition systems, 
algorithms and architectures have been studied on conventional digital 
computers using a software approach. However, in order to realize real 
time recognition, bio-inspired architectures that feature massive parallel 
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processing with a huge number of processing units and inputs are neces- 
sary. Implementations with binary digital systems and software are not 
suitable, because they operate sequentially and consume large amount 
of power and large chip area. Analog circuits however, are promising for 
realizing low-power and low-cost massively parallel systems. 

In order to realize these processing circuits, neuron MOS devices and 
circuit architecture were proposed [1,2]. They realize arbitrary multi- 
input Boolean functions and various parallel analog processing circuits. 
Cellular automata using Neuron MOS devices were also proposed for 
2D image processing [3]. Merged analog-digital circuit architecture using 
pulse width modulation (PWM) signals which is suitable to low- voltage, 
deep sub-/^m CMOS devices, was also proposed. [4,5] 

An image recognition system requires an on-chip image sensor. CCD 
imagers are dominant components in current video applications. How- 
ever, They do not coordinate with deep-submicron CMOS technologies 
because special process technologies and high voltage clocks are required. 
As was reported in recent papers, CMOS imagers are appropriate for in- 
tegrating various pixel level processings along with image capturing [6, 7]. 

This paper proposes the architecture for an image feature associative 
processor utilizing PWM merged analog-digital circuits. 
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Figure 1 A switched current integration and charge packet counting for PWM 
signal processing. 



2. SYSTEM ARCHITECTURE 
2.1 PWM SIGNAL PROCESSING 

We have proposed using pulse width modulation signal (PWM) for 
merging analog and digital pro cessing [4, 5]. A PWM signal expresses 
an analog value on pulse widths with binary voltage or current ampli- 
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tude. This time domain expression provides immunity to dynamic range 
reduction caused by low voltage operation. 

Figure 1 shows a switched current integration technique for the 
PWM arithmetic. Switched current sources (SCSs) convert voltage 
PWM pulses into current pulses. Current integration on Cint results 
in asynchronous and parallel additions of those pulse widths. Reduced 
transition activities give the advantage of low power dissipation. Charge 
packet counting converts a small reference charge amount Qref = CintVref 
to a pulse and removes it from Qint successively during integration. [8] 

2.2 ALGORITHM FOR FEATURE 
ASSOCIATION 

The processing functions are image sensing, image pre-processing, fea- 
ture extracting, and pattern matching. The input image is sensed at 
pixel array and read out with gray scale or binary data. To effectively 
extract various features from sensed natural images, pre-processing is 
necessary. Pre-processing includes several spatial filters for noise reduc- 
tion, edge enhancement, and averaging, thresholding and thinning. To 
realize flexible and high-speed image recognition, two features, global 
features and local features, are extracted. The global features include 
(1) block averaging and (2) X- and Y-projections of thresholded image. 
They compress redundant local information and select the search area 
and reference vectors to be matched for efficient local feature association. 
The local features are associated by pattern matching of sub-block of the 
input data to the reference vector data. The most similar reference vec- 
tor code is obtained by calculating Manhattan distance and minimum 
distance search that requires very high computing power. These two 
features are united at higher level processing for recognition of complex 
objects and faces. 

3. SYSTEM ARCHITECTURE AND 
CIRCUITS 

IFAP is composed of a CMOS imager, a cellular automaton (CA), and 
a pattern matching processor (PMP), as shown in Fig. 2. The inputs 
are optical image data focused on the sensor plane. The outputs are the 
associated codes of local features and global features. Three functional 
blocks communicate with each other through PWM signals through the 
global PWM bus, which has parallel 56-bits and a programmable pulse 
width in the range of lOOns-l/is. An 8bit binary data bus is used for 
output of the reference code and the distance value, and input of the 
reference data. 
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Figure 3 A block diagram of the PWM imager. 



3.1 IMAGE SENSOR 

The imager has four functions: (1) to read out each pixel value, (2) 
to threshold each pixel value, (3) to project the X- and Y-directions of 
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threshold image, and (4) to average pixel values of the block. Figure 
3 shows a block diagram of the imager. Each pixel executes non- 
destructive conversion of the input light intensity to PWM signals using 
a simple voltage comparator. [9] 

The pixel has two operation modes of gray scale conversion and thresh- 
olding. Pixels asserted by the column and row address shift registers 
become active for readout. An address signal generator supplies linear 
upward ramp voltages to the selected column pixels in the gray scale 
conversion, or a reference voltage in the thresholding. Row pixels share 
a readout bus that is driven by the current pulses in parallel in the block 
access mode. 

The signal processing circuit consists of an array of a row counter 
and an SCS connected to each readout bus, and a charge packet counter 
(CPC). In the projection calculation, pixels work in thresholding, and 
generate voltage pulses. X-projection values are obtained by counting 
by the pulses. Y-projection values are obtained by the switched current 
integration technique. The voltage pulses from the pixel are converted 
to current pulses by the SCS, and the currents are integrated on the 
capacitor, Cint- Converting the integrated charge to digital data by 
CPC, Y-projection values are obtained. 

3.2 CELLULAR AUTOMATON 

A CA cell is connected with its 8-nearest neighbors through PWM 
current pulses. The templates provide coefficients of connection, and 
control CA function. The function includes acting as spatial filters to 
reduce noise, enhance edges and thin. A schematic of the CA cell cir- 
cuit and templates are shown in Fig. 4. The CA has two modes of 
operation: a multi-bit mode and a binary mode. In the multi-bit mode, 
some spatial filters for noise reduction and image enhancement are pro- 
vided. In the binary mode, templates for dilation, erosion, edge detection 
and thresholding are provided. By combining these templates, effective 
pre-processing of sensed image data and binary image thinning can be 
realized. Data input /output to the cell array are executed through the 
column parallel local PWM bus which is connected to the global PWM 
bus. 

The cell consists of Switched Current Sources (SCSs), two capacitors 
(Cl and C 2 ), a latch comparator and an inverter chopper comparator. 
The state of each cell is represented by the charge on the capacitor 
C 2 . The charge is converted to a PWM signal by the inverter chop- 
per comparator, where the latch comparator detects the polarity of cell 
state in the multi-bit mode. The PWM output signal is transmitted 
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to 8 neighbor cells and the self-input. The templates are determined 
by switching the SCSs. Multiplication of the template coefficient and 
addition are carried out by PWM switched current integration on the 
capacitor Ci- Output PWM generation and the multiplication/addition 
operations are carried out in parallel pipelined timing. Each template 
is carried out within only one cycle time because of the fully parallel 
operation of the cellular automaton. The cycle time is a summation of 
the maximum pulse width of the PWM signal and a reset timing. 
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Figure 4 A schematic of the CA cell circuit and templates. 



3.3 PATTERN MATCHING PROCESSOR 

A block diagram of the Pattern Matching Processor (PMP) is shown in 
Fig. 5. The PMP is composed of a PWM-to-Digital Converter (DWC) 
array, picture RAM (p-RAM), reference RAM (r-RAM), a Digital- to- 
PWM Converter (WDC) array, processing element (PE) array, a charge- 
to-pulse converter (CPC) array, a winner-take-all (WTA) array and an 
address control. The input PWM image data is converted to binary 
digital data by WDC composed of binary counters, and stored in static 
CMOS RAM. The stored input data are converted to PWM by the DWC, 
and supplied to the PE array. The reference data are also converted to 
PWM by the DWC, and supplied to the PE array. 
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Figure 5 A block diagram of PMP. 



Manhattan distance is calculated by the PE array using PWM arith- 
metic, and the CPC array, as shown in Fig. 5. The PE is composed 
of an EXOR gate, which calculates the absolute difference of PWM sig- 
nals: \Xi — |. All difference data are summed up in parallel by current 

integration of PWM pulses, as shown in Figure 1. The PWM pulse 
from ny PE’s are added simultaneously, and the additions are sequen- 
tially carried out nx times. Thus, Manhattan distance for nx x ny block 
matching is calculated. Each distance value that is represented by the 
integrated charge is converted to binary digital data by the CPC, where 
nx and ny are programmable in the range from 1 to 8. The minimum 
distance is searched by the WTA array, which is composed of binary 
digital techniques based on word parallel, serial bit-by-bit comparison. 
A new distance value transferred from thr CPC to Reg.l is compared 
with the last minimum distance value that is stored in Reg2. If the new 
value is smaller than that of the last value, the new value is stored in 
Regl. 

4. CHIP FABRICATION AND 
EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

An experimental IFAP chip was designed and fabricated with 0.8/im 
p-well CMOS technology with double-poly and double-metal layers. A 
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Figure 6 A block layout of IFAP chip. 



block layout of the IFAP chip is shown in Fig. 6. The chip size is 
1 5mm X 15mm. The image sensor array with 56x56 pixels, the address 
signal generator, and the signal processing circuit are integrated in a 
6mm X 6mm chip area. Each pixel circuit has a PN junction photo de- 
tector, an analog storage capacitor and PWM processing circuits in a 
100/xm X 100/im area. The cellular automaton with 40x50 cells, the tim- 
ing and the template control circuits are integrated in a 7.5mmx 7.5mm 
area. The cell includes about 150 MOS devices and 2 capacitors in 
a 159/xmxl22//m area. PMP is integrated in an about a 50mm^ chip 
area, the PE array size is 8x28 and the CPC array size is 28. The data 
storage for the input of PMP consumes a relatively large chip area of 
8.1mmx3.2mm, because, in addition to p-RAM, the WDC and DWC 
arrays are necessary. In the future, analog memories will be available 
to store PWM data, and reduce a chip area one-half of the conventional 
digital approach. 

4.1 CMOS FUNCTIONAL IMAGER 

Figure 7(a) shows a gray scale still test image focused on the focal 
plane of the imager. Output PWM pulses in the parallel row gray scale 
readout are shown in Fig. 7(b). The exposure time (T sh) is 20ms, 
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and the readout time for 56 columns is 84/is. This figure shows that 
large PWM pulses appear in bright area. Figures 7(c) and (d) are 
images reproduced from the measured pulse widths for the gray scale 
conversion and thresholding, respectively. Measured linearity was about 
Gbit for a 420ri5 maximum pulse width. It is in good agreement with 
SPICE simulation results. Measured analog supply current is 12.6mA 
and power dissipation is 41.7mW 




Figure 7 (a) A gray scale still test image, (b) output PWM pulses in the gray 
scale conversion and (c) reproduced images in the gray scale conversion and (d) in 
the thresholding. 



4.2 PATTERN MATCHING PROCESSOR 

Parallel distance calculation for the local feature association is carried 
out. Input and output pulses measured by HP16500B logic analyzer are 
shown in Fig. 8. The input image data is a part of a Chinese character 
with an 8x16 pixel block. The reference data is one of the cross point 
pattern represented by an 8x8 pixel block. The smallest distance was 
obtained at the 6-th output of CPC array. PMP consumes 120mW at a 
3.3V power supply. Processing speed per unit power dissipation was 6.75 
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Figure 8 Measurement results of distance calculation. 



GOPS/W. The power dissipation of PMP is one- fourth of the simulated 
value of binary digital circuits with the same CMOS technology. 

5. APPLICATIONS TO HANDWRITTEN 
CHARACTER RECOGNITION 

As a typical application of IFAP, feature association for the recog- 
nition of handwritten Chinese characters was demonstrated by simu- 
lation. An input character, thinned character, X- and Y-projections, 
search areas, reference vectors, associated local features and a feature 
map are shown in Fig. 9. Using X- and Y-projections of the binary 
image, searching windows and candidates of reference vectors were ef- 
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fectively restricted for local feature association. The local features were 
matched with the reference vectors composed of 8-direction termina- 
tions, 12 branches, 8 corners and 2 crosses with 3x3 pixels. The as- 
sociated local features were represented by the feature map which was 
compacted maintaining the relative position of each local feature. Other 
feature maps are also shown in Fig. 1.9. These results show that defor- 
mation and size-difference of handwritten characters are compensated 
by this algorithm. 

The features associated by IFAP are transferred to a higher level pro- 
cessor, and are linked with higher level symbolic information. The flexi- 
ble feature association realized with IFAP will become key for intellectual 
recognition systems. 
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Figure 9 An example of feature association for the recognition of handwritten 
Chinese characters. 



6. CONCLUSIONS 

An Image Feature Associative Processor (IFAP) with an on-chip im- 
ager and parallel processors which utilize merged A-D circuit architec- 
ture based on pulse width modulation (PWM) method was proposed. An 
experimental IFAP chip was designed and fabricated in a 1 5mm x 15mm 
chip with 0.8/xm CMOS technology. The PWM A-D merged architecture 
drastically reduces power dissipation and chip area. 
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Abstract: A recently proposed Intelligent Pixel Mobile Multimedia Communicator 

(IPM^C) integrates the capture, encoding, decoding and display of optical 
images into a single array of Intelligent Pixel (IP) processors. The real-time 
video processing required both for compression of the captured images and 
decompression of the received data stream presents a significant challenge for 
the required pixel based coding. This paper presents an architecture for the 
implementation of a massively parallel wavelet based zerotree entropy video 
codec, designed for implementation on the IP array, capable of fulfilling the 
very low bit-rate coding requirements for M^C. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 

Integrated image sensor and display devices, capable of real-time image 
capture and processing, are of significant interest for the future development 
of interactive multimedia communications devices [1]. A novel single chip 
image processor capable of real-time simultaneous image capture, 
processing and display was recently proposed for application to mobile 
multimedia communications (M^C) [2]. 

The processor consists of an array of so called Intelligent Pixel (IP) 
processing elements, shown schematically in Figure 2. Each element of the 
array incorporates three components. Firstly, a photo-detector (PD) with 
associated analogue to digital converter (ADC), for the conversion of the 
incident light level to a suitable input value. Secondly, a localised processor 
customised for the specific implementation of the parallel video codec 
algorithm and finally a liquid crystal display for the conversion of the 
decoded incoming video stream to an optical output [3]. To carry out the 
required video coding the IP array is used to emulate a mesh network of 
processing elements such that the inherent parallelism and interconnectivity 
of the architecture is fully exploited. 




Figure 1. Intelligent Pixel processor 

A massively parallel wavelet based video codec algorithm for an IP array 
processor was recently presented [4]. The proposed IP implementation of the 
algorithm is capable of real-time very-low-bit-rate video coding with 
performance comparable to other state-of-the-art codecs and is also highly 
scalable. These characteristics are crucial to the development of an M^C 
device, and are compatible with the low bit-rate (~20kb/s) recommendation 
in MPEG-4 and the channel bandwidths of the existing GSM (23kb/s) 
systems. In this paper a logical architecture for the implementation of this 
codec within the IP array is described along with the necessary control 
strategy for embedded parallel array operation. 
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2. VERY LOW BIT-RATE VIDEO COMPRESSION 
FOR MULTIMEDIA COMMUNICATION 

All of the current video coding standards (ITU, MPEG, etc.) are based on 
the same general architecture, namely motion-compensated temporal coding 
coupled with some form of image transform spatial coding. The 
requirements of the IPM^C are for very-low-bit-rate real-time compression 
of video within tight hardware complexity constraints. Of all the techniques 
currently in development the most suitable to fulfil this requirement, in terms 
of performance versus complexity, is almost certainly a combination of the 
discrete wavelet transform (DWT) coupled with zerotree coding. 

Few hardware implementations of zerotree coders have been developed 
to date, mainly because the structure of the standard embedded zerotree 
wavelet (EZW) algorithm [5] requires a complex architectural mapping. A 
new more efficient technique termed zerotree entropy (ZTE) coding has, 
however, recently been developed by Martucci and Sodagar [6] specifically 
for very low bit-rate coding of wavelet coefficients. ZTE coding differs from 
the more traditional zerotree coders in a number of ways that make it 
suitable for implementation on the parallel IP array. In addition the alphabet 
of symbols used to classify the tree nodes is changed to one that is capable of 
performing significantly better for very low bit-rate encoding of video. A 
very low bit-rate video codec algorithm based on these techniques and 
suitable for implementation on an IP array is presented in [4]. The system 
block diagram for the forward path of this algorithm is shown in Figure 3. 




Figure 2. System block diagram of the encoder for the proposed video codec. All 
functionality prior to the arithmetic coder (shown enclosed within the dashed line) is 
embedded within the IP array. 
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Motion Estimation 



2.1 



The massively parallel IP array is well suited to cope with the large 
processing demands of a block matching approach to motion estimation. Due 
to the low resolution of the video in mobile applications, a block size of 8x8 
pixels is sufficient. To achieve very low bit-rate compression the length of 
the motion vectors must be kept to a minimum to ensure that the motion 
information does not account for too large a proportion of the available bit- 
budget. This can be achieved by limiting the search area to a relatively small 
range. For videoconferencing applications it can be reasonably assumed that 
the majority of motion to be tracked will be slow moving, thus a small 
search area is acceptable. A search area of 8 pixels in all four directions from 
the centre of each block is adequate and by exploiting the parallel processing 
capabilities of the array a full search within this area can be performed. The 
sum of absolute differences (SAD) is used as a distortion measure, the block 
with the lowest SAD being selected for the estimated frame and the 
appropriate motion vector transmitted. The prediction error calculated from 
the motion compensated previous reconstructed frame, is further compressed 
using DWT and ZTE coding to remove spatial correlation. 



3. IP ARRAY IMPLEMENTATION 

An array of IPs is uniquely capable of performing highly parallel image 
processing tasks on images captured in situ within the array. This provides 
the potential for real-time operation at very high frame rates. The limited 
hardware complexity that can be realised within each pixel, however, 
necessitates very efficient architectural mapping of the video coding 
algorithms. 

3.1 Motion Estimation 

To perform the motion estimation a complete search is carried out in a 
16x16 pixel search area around each motion block in the image to find the 
closest matching block. The corresponding motion vector for that block is 
then coded and transmitted. This search can be carried out on all motion 
blocks in the array in parallel by shifting the entire current frame, through 
the complete search area, over the previous frame and storing a motion 
vector in each block corresponding to the point where the distortion measure 
was lowest. 
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3.2 Discrete Wavelet Transform 

A wavelet transformation is essentially a sub-band decomposition that 
segments an image into a number of frequency domains at different scales. A 
complete two-dimensional decomposition can be calculated by sequential 
convolution of the rows and columns of an image with a pair of suitably 
chosen quadrature mirror filters (QMFs) followed by half rate sub-sampling 
at each scale. For a VLSI implementation 1-D FIR filters can be used for 
these convolutions. Suitably chosen wavelet basis functions are used to 
derive the filter coefficients. The transform coefficients, y„ are thus obtained 
by convolving the pixel input values, with the coefficients, of an FIR 
filter of length L: 

L 

yi = Y,^i-s^s ( 1 ) 

5=1 



This convolution can be computed by scaling the image coefficients with 
each of the filter coefficients in turn and accumulating the sum of these 
products in each pixel. This can be carried out very efficiently on the IP 
array as the mesh network of processing elements allows all of the 
convolutions in one plane to be carried out in parallel. 

3.2.1 Wavelet Transform Using Symmetrical FIR Filters 

An efficient method that can be used to solve the inherent border problem 
that arises when performing linear convolutions, is to implement a 
bidirectional data shifting technique as first proposed by Lu [7]. If the FIR 
filters used to perform the discrete wavelet transform (DWT) are formed 
from a symmetric kernel of length 2P+1 then by using the property w, = w., 
the convolution in equation (1) can be rewritten as: 

p p 

yi = S + ^0^0 (2) 

S=l J=1 



Bidirectional shifting of the image data can then be used to calculate the 
complete convolution in P cycles. Figure 4 illustrates an example of the 
necessary data movement within one individual row. The pixel input value is 
replicated and stored in a pair of registers within each IP. In each cycle the 
data in one of these registers moves to the right while the data in the second 
moves to the left. After one such bidirectional shift, as shown by the arrows, 
each IP contains the corresponding x,+j, and xo (xq in a third register not 
shown). This provides symmetry between the first and last rows of the array 
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and thus avoids the reconstruction error on the image border by removing 
the discontinuity at the edges. 

In addition to solving the finite border problem this scheme lends itself 
particularly well to an efficient hardware implementation. Due to the 
symmetric nature of the filters used, only half of the filter coefficients are 
required to carry out the convolution. In fact the convolution sum can very 
easily be calculated from the bidirectionally shifted data, is the right 
shifted data, shown at the top of each pixel in Figure 4, and Xi+s is the left 
shifted data, shown at the bottom. After each shift these two filtered data 
values need only be multiplied with the next positive filter coefficient and 
the sum of both results accumulated in each of the processors [8]. 



Row j 



Pixel 



I ... i ... N 




Figure 3. Schematic diagram showing data movement for the bidirectional shifting method 



3.2.2 Binary Wavelet Filters and ZTE Coding 

When considering low complexity hardware implementations the 
precision with which the filter coefficients can be represented must be 
considered. Integer approximations need to be made which will lead to 
systematic errors during reconstruction. These errors can, however, be 
avoided if filters with binary representable coefficients [9, 10] are used. The 
coefficients can then be represented by powers of 2 and the scaling required 
for the convolution calculations can be carried out using single-bit shifts. 

Due to the limited precision available for the calculations within the IP 
architecture binary wavelet filters have been shown to perform as well if not 
better for hardware implementations of wavelet based ZTE coders than the 
standard real-valued filters such as Daubechies’ [11]. Because the simple 
binary filters have inferior spatial-frequency localisation properties, they 
tend to produce relatively large coefficients in the high frequency sub-bands. 
This does not adversely affect ZTE coding to any great extent, however, due 
to the fact that all significant coefficients are transmitted in one pass unlike 
the multiple passes used with the more standard EZW coding 

The use of binary representable filters allows the convolution operations 
necessary for the computation of the DWT to be carried out using integer 
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arithmetic. A complete multi-scale DWT can thus be computed on the IP 
array using a single bit-serial adder accumulator along with two additional 
registers to store the current frame for left and right shifting. 

3.2.3 Nucleic Coefficient Storage 



After all of the convolutions for a particular scale of the decomposition 
have been carried out, four frequency sub-bands are obtained (LL, LH, HL 
and HH). For the next scale it is only the low-low (LL) filtered transform 
coefficients that are further decomposed. A nucleic scheme can be used to 
efficiently store these sub-band coefficients within the IP array. As the 
decomposition progresses to each subsequent scale only certain nuclei, 
which contain the data required at that scale remain active [2]. The rest of 
the pixels retain the data from the previous scales but are put into a bypass 
mode making them transparent to the decomposition at the current scale. The 
resulting arrangement is illustrated in Figure 5. LL**^ represents a low-low 
filtered coefficient at scale s of the decomposition from cell x,y. 
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Figure 4. Two scale decomposition of an NxN image in the nucleic scheme. represents 
a low-low filtered coefficient obtained at scale s of the decomposition in cell x,y 

This allows the decomposition at any scale to be carried out with the 
same time complexity and has the additional advantage that at the end of the 
transform the coefficients are ordered together into wavelet blocks 
facilitating the implementation of the ZTE coder. 
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3.3 Zerotree Entropy Coder 

ZTE coding is based on, but differs significantly from, the well-known 
EZW algorithm. Like EZW, the ZTE algorithm exploits the self-similarity 
inherent in the wavelet transform of image frames to predict the location of 
information across wavelet scales. The wavelet coefficients are quantised 
and zerotrees are used to reduce the number of bits required to represent the 
wavelet trees. In ZTE coding, the coefficients of each wavelet tree rooted in 
the lowest band are retirranged to form a wavelet block. This wavelet block 
provides a direct association between the wavelet coefficients and what they 
represent spatially in the frame. Related coefficients at all scales and 
orientations are included in each block. As previously discussed the 
transform coefficients are already arranged into these wavelet blocks after 
the nucleic wavelet transform so no rearrangement is necessary prior to ZTE 
coding. 

To perform ZTE coding each wavelet block is first adaptively quantised 
according to scene content and frequency band as well as the desired bit-rate. 
The extreme quantisation required to achieve a very low bit-rate results in a 
high proportion of zero coefficients. The wavelet trees can thus be efficiently 
represented and coded by scanning each tree depth-first from the root in the 
low-low sub-band through the children and assigning either a zerotree root 
(ZTR), valued zerotree root (VZ) or value (V) symbol to each appropriately. 
A zerotree root exists at any node where the coefficient is zero and all the 
node’s children are zerotrees. Zerotrees do not need to be scanned further 
because it is known that all coefficients in these trees have amplitude zero. A 
valued zerotree root is a node where the coefficient has a non-zero amplitude 
but all four children are zerotree roots, again the scan of the tree can stop at 
this symbol. A value symbol identifies a coefficient that has some non-zero 
descendants; its amplitude can be zero or non-zero. 



4. ARCHITECTURAL MAPPING 

The approaches outlined above allow a hardware implementation of the 
proposed video codec to be achieved very efficiently. Each pixel need only 
contain a single bit-serial adder-accumulator, a number of shift registers for 
frame buffering and coefficient storage, a multiplexer to route signals 
between pixels and a small amount of additional control logic. 
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4.1 Discrete Wavelet Transform 

Figure 7 outlines the logical architecture necessary to carry out the DWT 
using a symmetric binary representable wavelet filter. Due to the limited 
space available within the IPs all arithmetic operations are performed in a 
bit-serial fashion. The registers in each pixel need to operate as bi-directional 
shifters in order to perform the scaling operations. Shift-right is the inherent 
operation and will occur at every clock cycle, shift-left is equivalent to a no- 
shift-right operation for one clock cycle. The 4-way multiplexer in each of 
the pixels is used to select as input to the pixel the output from any one of 
the neighbouring pixels. In order to carry out the convolutions required for 
the DWT Regl and Reg2 alternately load data from the left or right 
neighbouring pixels respectively or pass data to the adder-accumulator. This 
allows the summation and the data shifting operations to be carried out in 
parallel. 
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Figure 5. Logical architecture within each pixel for computation of the DWT 

The decimation required after each scale of the transform is inherent in 
the ordering of the coefficients in the pixels. All odd numbered rows or 
columns of pixels perform the low pass filtering and all even numbered row 
or columns the high pass filtering. At the end of each scale all of the 
coefficients are thus arranged in the nucleic scheme introduced above. To 
perform the transform at the next scale the even rows and columns 
containing all the high frequency sub-bands need only be disabled such that 
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the convolution operations can be performed as before on the low-low sub- 
band. In order to disable the high pass pixels they are placed into a bypass or 
transparent mode so that data can be passed directly through them. In active 
pixels the 4-way multiplexer is connected to one of Regl or Reg2 and the 
output from that register is connected to the output bus. When a pixel is 
switched into the bypass or transparent mode of operation the 4-way 
multiplexer is connected directly back to the output bus in the same pixel. 

Each pixel in the array is controlled by a select line that determines 
whether it functions in a low pass or a high pass filter mode. These select 
lines run all the way through every row and column. At the start of the 
forward transform all even numbered rows and columns are set to operate in 
the high pass mode and the odd numbered rows and columns in the low pass 
mode. At the end of the scale all pixels that were in the high pass mode are 
switched into bypass mode leaving only the pixels containing the low-low 
filtered coefficients active. For the next scale and all subsequent scales the 
first row and column always remain in the low pass mode. Subsequently 
every alternate row or column is switched into high pass mode, noting that 
the bypass mode pixels are effectively transparent. The algorithm is 
completely symmetric so for the inverse transform this process is simply 
carried out in reverse. 

4.2 Zerotree Entropy Coder 

The arrangement produced by the nucleic DWT enables a ZTE processor 
to be designed that can independently process each wavelet block in parallel. 
To carry out ZTE coding each wavelet block is first adaptively quantised and 
the significance, 5, of each pixel determined. A pixel is significant if the 
magnitude of its quantised coefficient is greater than zero. Child 
significance, C, is then derived from this. This signal propagates through the 
entire wavelet block, it is high if any descendants of a pixel are significant or 
have significant descendants. The pixels at the lowest level have no children 
hence C is always zero for these. Parent significance, P, is further derived 
from this, it is high if a pixels parent or any of its siblings are significant. 

These three signals are used to derive two status bits, A and P, which 
correspond to one of four states indicating whether the pixel is a zerotree 
root (ZTR), a valued zerotree root (VZ), a value (V) or does not need to be 
transmitted as it is part of zerotree (DNT). Figure 8 shows the logical 
architecture required in each pixel to derive the necessary significance 
information. 
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(b) 



Figure 6. (a) Logical architecture for the hardware implementation of the ZTE coder and 
(b) Parent-child interconnections for the first wavelet scale. 

The SS signal routes the significance information between sibling pixels within one level of a 
wavelet block. The BS signal is high if either the pixel, any of its siblings or their children are 
significant. The PS signal is high if the pixel or any of its children are significant. 



4.3 Control Strategy 

The limited space available for processing within each individual pixel in 
the array necessitates some degree of external control. Each IP contains one 
additional register to store a series of control bits that define the state of the 
multiplexers and other logic within the IP to appropriately route data 
between and within the pixels. Appropriate control words generated by a 
state machine external to the array are thus loaded into the pixels to carry out 
all of the necessary stages of the video coding algorithm, i.e. motion 
compensation, forward WT and ZTE coding for captured frames, followed 
by ZTE decoding, inverse WT and motion prediction for simultaneous 
display. 



5. CONCLUSION 

The logical architecture and control strategy required for the 
implementation of a very low bit-rate video codec on an IP array has been 
described. Due to the massively parallel nature of the IP array the 
architecture is capable of operating in real-time at very high frame-rates. A 
complete three-scale forward wavelet transformation followed by ZTE 
coding can be performed in less than 300 clock cycles irrespective of image 
size. VHDL hardware simulations have been performed, which verify that 
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the hardware implementation of the video codec performs similarly to the 
ZTE codec presented in the literature. Results have shown that this low 
complexity codec is capable of performing comparably to other state-of-the- 
art very low bit-rate coders for scenes with relatively low levels of motion, 
as would be common for a personal communication application. 
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Abstract: The wavelet transform appears to be an efficient tool for image compression. 

Many works propose an implementation of the pyramid algorithm with some 
improvement to reduce its treatment time or to increase its performances. 
However, the pyramid algorithm remains silicon area costly, essentially 
because of its memory needs, and depending on the size of filters used. This 
paper proposes a new implementation of the wavelet transform using the 
lifting scheme. This method proposes many improvements such as in-place 
calculation, small memory needs, and easy inverse transform. 



1. INTRODUCTION 

Compression is a necessary step for data transmission or storage. 
Whereas there are many ways of compressing still images, the JPEG method 
is the most widely used. On the other hand, the video compression often 
remains based on the MPEG. The goal of this work is to develop a generic 
wavelet core that can be used as an Integrated Processor in integrated 
systems for many applications as image/video compression, edge detection, 
moving objects detection. This paper shows a comparison between the 
Mallat’s pyramid algorithm (PA) [1] and the lifting scheme (LS), a new tool 
for creating wavelets [7,8,10]. 
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Next, we present the pyramid algorithm’s implementation based on filter 
banks, and our architecture based on the lifting scheme. 



2. WAVELET TRANSFORM AND MULTI-RESOLUTION 
ANALYSIS 

The multi-resolution analysis [1] uses two functions to project a signal on 
two spaces; 

. the wavelet function extracts the details (high frequency signal); 

. the scaling function keeps the approximation (low frequency signal). 

By translating and dilating the wavelet, we can analyse the signal all over the 
time and at different resolution levels. Different wavelet techniques exist for 
image processing [18,19] depending on the signal to be analysed. We 
concentrate our efforts on the pyramid and the lifting scheme algorithms. 

2.1. Filter banks and pyramid algorithm (PA) 

The relationship between the wavelet multi-resolution analysis and filter 
banks was first shown by Mallat [1]. The image is filtered by both high-pass 
and low-pass filters along horizontal direction, giving, respectively, an 
approximation of the original image and its horizontal details. This scheme 
is re-applied on the two sub-images along the vertical direction, giving us the 
three horizontal, vertical and diagonal details sub-images, and the 2-D 
approximated sub-image (Figure 1, left). 




Figure 1. Wavelet transform image decomposition (left) and recomposition (right) 

The inverse transform is obtained by inverse filtering with the 
corresponding filters (Figure 1, right). 

2.2. The lifting scheme (LS) 

The lifting scheme algorithm [7,8,9,10] presents many advantages 
compared to the pyramid algorithm [9]: 

. calculations are performed in-place for an important memory saving; 
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• the algorithm shows an inherent SIMD parallelism at all scales; 

. inverse transform is obtained easily from the direct transform; 

• this scheme can be performed even when the Fourier techniques are no 
longer suitable (for example when the samples are not evenly placed, 
that causes problems with the filter banks because of the sub-sampling) 

2.2.1. IVansform 

It is composed of the three following steps (see Figure 2 for details): 

. split: this step separates the signal into two parts. The more correlated 
the sub-signals are, the better the predict; practically, the signal is 
divided into a set of even indexed samples (5), and another one of odd 
indexed samples (D); 

. predict: the first set S is used to predict the second one D, according to a 
defined function; the difference between the predicted set and the 
original one is kept as the detail signal; 

• update: the detail signal D is used to update the unmodified set 5, in 
order to keep the average value of the signal. 

This can be resumed by the following implementation: 

(odd even j_,) := Split(Sj) 

oddj_j- = Predict(evenj_j) 
evenj_,-i- = Update(oddj_,) 




Figure 2. Signal decomposition (left) and recomposition (right) with lifting scheme 



Figure 2 gives the schemes for 1-D decomposition-recomposition. For a 
2-D transform, we simply apply the same method to each output, and 
process the scheme along the vertical direction. 

The implemented wavelet depends on the prediction function. The higher 
the degree of the prediction function is, the smoother the wavelet. If the 
prediction is very close to the signal, the detail coefficients (i.e. the wavelet 
coefficients) will be very small. 

Let’s take an example with a linear prediction: if the original signal jc is 
split into the detail signal d and the smooth signal s, we have: 
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Before the prediction: 

(1) d ^ = X 2k+i 

(2) S, = X2k 

And after the update: 

“ ^2k+l 2 ^^2k ^2k + 2 

(4) s, = +dj 



After the linear prediction: 

(3) d I; = X 2|;+1 — 2k ^ 2k + 2 ) 

Sk = X2k 



The equation 3 gives us the corresponding high-pass filter, and when 
inserting equation 3 into 4, we get the corresponding low-pass filter: 

113 1 1 



HP = 



L 2” 2J 



LP = 



8’4’4’4’ 8J 



2.2.2. Inverse transform 

The inverse transform scheme contains three steps (undo update, undo 
predict and merge) which are obtained by reversing the order of the 
operations and by changing the signs of the operators, as shown in Figure 2. 

We resume it with: 

evenj_,- = Update(oddj_,) 

oddj_,-i- = Pr edict(evenj_,) 

Sj := Merge(oddj_, , evenj_, ) 

The equivalent filter is obtained by putting one detail coefficient to 1 , all 
others to 0, and computing the inverse transform. It gives the high-pass filter. 
Doing the same with a smooth coefficient gives the low-pass filter. 
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Note that the filters we obtain correspond to the wavelet defined by 
Cohen, Daubechies and Fauveau (CDF) [2]. 



3. ARCHITECTURES 

There are many works on the implementation of the WT on FPGA 
[11,12] or ASIC [13,14,15,16,20]. Most of them propose improvements to 
the pyramid algorithm [14,17], or to the implementation (systolic or semi- 
systolic architecture, parallel or semi-parallel design [13,15,16]). But these 
methods rely on the same algorithm to perform the WT. 
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In this section, we present how we can implement this wavelet transform, 
first using filter banks, then with the lifting scheme. Then, we compare the 
methods to point out the number of needed operators, the silicon area cost 
and the memory cost of each method. 

3.1. Filter banks architecture 

Figure 3 shows a basic implementation of the pyramid algorithm for a 1- 
D wavelet transform. The number of operators is chosen in order to 
correspond to the CDF wavelet (the implementation with lifting scheme is 
shown in Section 3.2). 




Figure 3. Pyramid algorithm implementation. Left: basic filtering cell. Right: whole structure 



An implementation of the 2-D wavelet transform using the CDF wavelet 
is shown in [1 1]. We can see, in Figure 3 that the filters described above are 
present three times and that an important memory is necessary to perform 
the transform. At least the two 128x256 memories must be on-chip if we 
want to keep good performance during the transform. All these memories 
and the filters need an important silicon area. The inverse transform is not 
shown, but it needs a consequent memory too; 112 kB are necessary in the 
architecture presented in [1 1]. 
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Table 1. Compression and decompression times of a filter banks architecture 



The Table 1 shows the theoretical performances for this system for 5 
levels of resolutions on a 256x256 image (see [11]), taking into account the 
following values: 250 ns per pixel for the analysis, and 40 ns per pixel for 
the synthesis. This table does not show the times of the quantization/de- 
quantization process, which are small compared to the transform. 
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The evaluated number of CLB for an implementation in a XC4005 
family FPGA is about 340. Thus, the implementation of the wavelet 
transform needs around 5 kgates, without the memory. 

3.1.1. Lifting scheme architecture 

1-D structure We saw in the section 2.2 that the implementation of the 
lifting scheme requires few operators. We need, for each step (prediction and 
update), two adders in the decomposition and two adders in the 
recomposition. We can see in Figure 4 that there is no need for memory 
during the 1-D transform: the transformed coefficients overwrite the original 
ones during the decomposition. Thus the transform block can be seen from 
outside as a delay line. The transform can be performed in pseudo real-time, 
depending on the system clock. We get the same conclusion for the 
reconstruction step. 




Figure 4. Structure of the lifting scheme blocks: transform (left) and inverse transform (right) 



2-D structure For the 2-D implementation, we use the same blocks, 
organised in a cascade as shown in Figure 5. 




Figure 5. Structure of the lifting scheme block for a 2-D transform 



Unlike the 1-D case, we need, in the 2-D case, some memory to perform 
the transform. Before starting the transform along the columns, we have to 
wait until the transform along the rows is achieved. There are different ways 
of doing this: 

. we wait that the first 1-D decomposition is achieved, we store the image 
in a memory, rotate it by 90° or address the memory in a different 
manner, and we perform the second decomposition; 
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we only wait that a few rows are treated and then start the vertical 
decomposition on these rows. When the following rows are achieved, 
we continue the vertical decomposition on them. 

This last case is the most interesting from a memory point of view, but 
we also have to define the method to access the memory; we receive a few 
lines, and we want to transform them along the columns. 

Figure 6 shows how we can start the vertical decomposition after the 
horizontal decomposition of the three or four first ones is achieved. We start 
the horizontal decomposition by computing the detail coefficients, and re- 
use them to compute the approximation. Once the 3 first lines are treated, we 
can start the vertical decomposition. 
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Figure 6. Memory need of the 2-D lifting scheme 

When the fourth line (detail) is treated, the line of vertical detail 
coefficients is achieved too. Both this line and the previously treated one can 
then be used to compute the vertical average coefficients. While the vertical 
average is treated, the next vertical detail can be processed concurrently, 
while the horizontal average is also being calculated. Thus, in order to 
perform the complete 2-D transform, we only need a memory that can 
contain 4 lines of the image, i.e. for a 256x256 images at 8 bits per pixel, 
4x256x8=1 kBytes. 

3.2. Comparisons 

Number of logic blocks. The lifting is very interesting for integrated 
systems because of little need for logic blocks. The table below show the 
difference between the lifting scheme and the filter banks. 
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Lifting scheme Filter banks 

Total (2-D) 12 adders Total (2-D) 21 adders 

Table 2. Operators necessary for one step (transform or inverse transform) 

We saw that the filter banks architecture needs around 340 logic cells. 
The lifting scheme only needs around 190 (24 adders x 8 blocks per adder). 
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Furthermore, to perform the multiplication, using bit shifting, the lifting 
scheme needs only 12 shifts whereas filter banks needs, for a 1-D transform. 
For a 2-D transform, this increases to 36 and 102 respectively. 

Memory. One of the main advantages of the lifting scheme is the in- 
place calculation. We don’t need any buffer memory to perform the 
transform: the wavelet coefficients overwrite the original ones (Figure 7). 
Figure 7 shows, on a real image, the Mallat and lifting scheme coefficients 
distribution after a 2-level decomposition. 




Figure 7. Distribution of the wavelet’s coefficients: a: pyramid algorithm and b: lifting 
scheme and 2-levels decomposition of an image, c: Mallat and d: LS coefficients distribution. 
e: original and f: re-composed images 



The on-chip memory needed for the filter banks design is approximately 
the size of an entire image whereas, for a lifting scheme implementation, 
this memory is reduced to a few lines. Table 3 shows the memory necessary 
for the filter banks method as described in [1 1]. 



Lifting scheme Filter banks 

Decomposition 1 kB 84 kB 

Recomposition 1 kB 112kB 

Table 3. Memory need of the lifting scheme compare to the filter banks for a 256x256 image 

of 256 grey-levels 

Thus, the lifting scheme implementation needs two times less logic 
blocks and very little memory compared to filter banks architecture. 
Furthermore, as the lifting scheme computes the wavelet transform in-place, 
we want to evaluate its performance at video rate. We see, in the next 
section, a first implementation of the lifting scheme. 



4. HARDWARE IMPLEMENTATION 
4.1. Overview 

We have started to validate the lifting scheme architecture in real-time 
with an APTIX prototyping platform [21]. This programmable platform 
(Figure 8) contains Altera 10k 100 FPGA, used to implement the wavelet 
transform with the necessary memory. A DSP core (ST D950) is used to 
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perform the quantization and the coding of the wavelet coefficients. Figures 
10 and 1 1 show the implementation of the 2-D lifting scheme. The input 
image is first decomposed horizontally. We get two sub-images at half the 
pixel clock frequency. Thus, we can alternatively decompose them along the 
vertical direction, switching between detail sub-image and smoothed sub- 
image. To keep the video rate, we have to interlace the two sub-images’ lines 
- putting one data of the first sub-image in the memory, and then one data of 
the second sub-image - and compute the resulting image along vertical 
direction. 




Figure 8. APTIX prototyping platform 

4.2. Horizontal decomposition of the input image 

Because of the in-place calculation, the horizontal decomposition of the 
image can be performed at the video rate. The original set of data at the 
frequency F is decomposed into two subsets (detail and average) at the 
frequency F/2. A simulation of the 1-D horizontal lifting scheme 
decomposition shows that this block needs 116 Altera’s Flex 10k 100 logic 
cells, that is, 2% of the chip. Thus, there is no noticeable difficulty in 
implementing the first 1-D horizontal decomposition block. Thus, well point 
out the vertical decomposition below. 

4.3. Vertical decomposition of the sub-images 

There are different ways of computing the vertical decomposition: we 
can use FIFO memories or RAM. The FIFO seem to be more efficient 
because they need no memory managing, in the strict sense of the term. But, 
the logic necessary to manage the four FIFO increases considerably the 
complexity. We describe here the two methods. 



Using FIFO memories We consider that a first computed odd line 
DD„.i is present in the first FIFO FI. A first not computed even line S„ is in 
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the FIFO F2. A first not computed odd line D„+i is in the third FIFO F3. 
When the second not computed even line S „+2 is ready, we compute the 
detail coefficient line from Sn, Dn+i and S„+ 2 . We name these coefficients 
DD„+i .These coefficients are used to compute the average coefficients SSn 
from DDn-i, Sn and DD„+i. The coefficients SS„ and DDn.i are written to the 
output of the FIFO F2 and FI respectively. The DDn+i replaces the DD„_i in 
FI and the S „+2 replace the Sn in F2. Now, we have DDn+i in FI and Sn +2 in 
F2; F3 is free. When Dn+j is ready, we stock it in F3 and wait for Sn +4 which 
is necessary for calculating DD„+ 3 . Then, the scheme can be repeated from 
the beginning. 




Figure 9. Three FIFO are used to perform the vertical decomposition 

Using RAM The method described above shows the complexity of the 
FIFO memories managing. We have to use numerous multiplexers and 
demultiplexers for choosing between the video input (the output of the ID 
transform block) or the output of the FIFO. All the logic that must be 
developed could be used to implement a RAM controller. Thus, instead of 
using FIFO memories, we could use RAM and address the data in a standard 
way (Figure 11). 





Figure 10. (left) Implementation of the lifting scheme using FIFO 
Figure 11. (right) Implementation of the lifting scheme using RAM 
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4.4. Implementation 

A first evaluation of the system presented in Figure 10 shows that the 
system uses 554 Altera’s logic cells {i.e. 25% of the Rex lOklOO chip), and 
6144 memory bits, that is 25% of the total memory of the Flex lOklOO. All 
these results are given for 8 bits bus width. With a clock frequency about 30 
MHz, this will allow the treatment in real-time, of images with a size of 
800x800 pixels in 256 grey-level by increasing the size of the FIFO or the 
RAM. The needed memory can be implemented on the Altera’s lOklOO 
FPGA. By using pipeline techniques, we estimate that we can obtain a clock 
frequency of 60 MHz, allowing us to process images in HDTV format. 

First results of using the LS for image compression show a compression 
ratio of about 10 for a Peak Signal to Noise Ratio (PSNR) of 30 dB, which is 
the minimal admitted value for a good image quality. We are currently 
working on improving the compression ratio to get a value around 40, by 
using a well-adapted quantization and arithmetic coding [4,5,6]. 



5. CONCLUSION 

In this paper, we have shown a new way of implementing the wavelet 
transform. This method combines an efficient processing rate with low area 
cost and memory use. It can easily be adapted to perform the inverse 
transform. The design re-use and IP cores concept is becoming increasingly 
present in the top down design flow; it is changing the way electronic 
engineers works. The impact on time-to-market can be considerable; for this 
reason, we intend to develop a complete architecture for wavelet transform 
which can be used as a wavelet IP core for image processing applications. 
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Abstract: Currently multi-FPGA reconfigurable computing systems are still commonly 

used for accelerating algorithms. This technology where acceleration is 
achieved by spatial implementation of an algorithm in reconfigurable hardware 
has proven to be feasible. However, the best suiting algorithms are those who 
are very structured, can benefit from deep pipelining and need only local 
communication resources. Many algorithms can not fulfil the third requirement 
once the problem size grows and multi-FPGA systems become necessary. In 
this paper we address the emulation of a run time reconfigurable processor 
architecture, which scales better for this kind of computing problems. 



1. INTRODUCTION 

Currently multi-Field Programmable Gate Array (FPGA) reconfigurable 
computing systems are still commonly used for accelerating algorithms. 
This technology where acceleration is achieved by spatial implementation of 
an algorithm in reconfigurable hardware has proven to be feasible. However, 
research pointed out that the application must fulfil some requirements in 
order to achieve a high performance. The best suiting algorithms are those 
who are very structured, can benefit from deep pipelining and need only 
local communication resources. Many algorithms can not fulfil the third 
requirement once the problem size grows and multi-FPGA systems become 
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necessary. This paper addresses this problem by presenting a scalable run 
time reconfigurable processor architecture. The presented architecture uses 
the fine granular nature of FPGA’s to benefit from fine granular parallelism 
and ads the flexibility of run time reconfiguration together with instruction 
based programming. An emulator for this architecture is built and tested on 
its performance. As a case study we have implemented an ATM switch 
fabric simulator and show that our architecture suits better for large 
computing problems that require a complex interconnection scheme between 
successive pipeline stages. 



2. MOTIVATION 

Multi-FPGA systems can not simply be tiled ever larger without 
considering hughe latencies for wires traversing many FPGA’s. The problem 
encountered here is comparable to interconnect problems encountered in 
parallel and distributed computing systems. Amdahl pointed out the 
existence of this problem for distributed computing systems and has shown 
that there is an upper bound to achievable performance gain by simply 
adding more computing resources. When using connected FPGA’s as 
processing elements, the problem is even more emerging since the number 
of needed processing elements is a function of the size (complexity) of the 
problem. This implies that large computing structures with complex 
interconnection requirement will not always achieve a huge performance 
gain. Researchers in the reconfigurable computing society have remarked 
this effect [1] [2]. In figure 1 this effect is computed for a very simple 
computation model where we suppose that the communication cost scales 
linearly with the number of nodes. 




Figure 1. Generic distributed system 
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For pipelined systems a comparable graph will be achieved when 
considering the interconnected processing elements between two successive 
pipeline stages. If the spatial implementation of an application is located in 
Region A it is clear that there is potential to achieve faster implementations 
by exploiting more spatial resources. However, once an application enters 
region B it suffers from huge latency and throughput limitation resulting in 
larger execution times than would be possible in the ideal case. For 
applications located in region B a few approaches can be considered to 
enhance the performance. A first approach could be to provide more and 
faster routing resources (hierarchic)[3], a second approach is to make the 
basic computation cell larger [4] and a third approach is to provide a 
resource sharing mechanism in order to shorten virtually the communication 
lines. The three approaches are comparable in the sense that they all try to 
change the granularity of the computing system such that it fits better the 
application. 

2.1 Computational model Targeted 

A lot of research in the field of reconfigurable architectures targets 
solutions for general purpose computing[5][6]. Our research is more pushed 
by the need for scalable computing systems for high performance computing 
problems. As an example, we will address the simulation of large ATM 
switching fabrics [7] through this paper. NP complete problems like the 
Boolean Satisfiability problem [8] and Neural network implementations are 
also good candidates for the presented architecture. 

The computational model targeted is based on three kinds of components. 
The first component is the source that provides input data to be computed. 
The second component is a process that executes some computation on the 
provided data and the third component is the sink that gathers the results. A 
computational problem can then be represented by a directed graph G(V,E) 
with vertices V and nodes E. The vertices represent communication channels 
and nodes are processing elements. Each processing element is characterised 
by its computation time and the number of input and output channels 
attached to it. We further suppose that each node has a “circuit” 
implementation, which can be mapped on runtime reconfigurable hardware. 
A node that represents a circuit is called a context. Independent nodes are 
organised in successive pipelined stages interconnected by unidirectional 
communication links. The nodes of a graph can then be interpreted as being 
contexts 

and the vertices are context dependencies. A context can not be loaded 
for execution on a runtime reconfigurable device as long as all the other 
contexts on which it depends have not been processed yet. 
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2.2 Spatial Implementation 

Given a directed graph of contexts it would be possible to implement its 
circuit equivalent completely in space using a multi-FPGA system. Such an 
approach has proven to be feasible for designs with deep pipelines. However 
once the interconnect between two pipeline stages becomes complex and 
nets between the different pipeline layers must traverse different FPGA’s the 
well known Amdahl’s bottleneck starts playing an important role. The 
accumulated net-delays will cause a frequency drop for the complete system. 
Although more gates are being evaluated in parallel for each clock cycle, the 
effect of the frequency drop can cause a net performance loss (i.e. less gates 
are being processed per time unit). 

2.3 Temporal/Spatial Implementation 

It is clear that other solutions must be searched for to keep gaining 
performance from scalable systems. The one proposed in this paper is the 
use of scalable (run time) dynamically reconfigurable processors with 
buffered communication between contexts. Runtime reconfiguration is used 
as a mean to make the circuit virtually less fine granular by putting some 
sequenciality in it. Run time reconfiguration is also used to virtually shorten 
the distance between computing nodes. With other words we start from a 
very fine granular graph specification which has a maximum amount of 
parallelism but at the same time can cause serious frequency drops due to 
accumulated net delay. From there on the fine granular nodes of the directed 
graph are grouped into larger nodes where the communication between the 
fine granular nodes is not visible anymore to the outside part of the directed 
graph. Further, the larger nodes are time-multiplexed on the available run 
time reconfigurable hardware, taking as a cost function to be minimised: 
Accumulated (communication time + reconfiguration time +computation 
time). 

2.4 Buffered communication channels 

Run time reconfigurable architectures are very sensitive to 
reconfiguration time. Some approaches proposed in [10] are based on the use 
of configuration prefetching, partial reconfiguration and compression 
techniques. Such approaches require rather difficult algorithms to be 
executed at runtime. Other approaches try to implement FPGA’s with very 
fast context switch possibility [9]. For the computational model considered, 
a frequent reconfiguration scheme can be avoided by the use of buffered 
communication links. Other presented run time reconfigurable architectures 
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[9,12] do not provide- or provide only a very limited amount of memory 
cells to pass partial evaluated results from one configuration to another. This 
restriction has as effect that frequent reconfigurations are always necessary. 

2.5 Cycle hiding 

Avoiding frequent reconfigurations as explained in the previous 
subsection requires that communication links are not feedback. A possible 
solution to that restriction is to implement those contexts which contain 
feedback links in space as if they where one context. This requires that the 
reconfiguration of the computing nodes, which are used for the spatial 
implementation, can be synchronised with neighbour computing nodes. 
Whether a reconfigurable computing node is synchronised or not, with its 
neighbour nodes must be evaluated at each reconfiguration. 



3. SUReCA: a scalable ARCHITECTURE 

In this paper, we introduce a processor with a scalable runtime 
reconfigurable computing layer and a scalable control layer, which gives a 
better base to deal with the computational model targeted. The SUReCA 
Architecture is organised as shown in figure 2. 




Figure 2. Scalable Uniform Reconfigurable Computing node Architecture 
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It consists of a computing layer, a control layer and a memory layer. A 
SUReCA node has communication links on the computing layer and on the 
control layer. Interconnected SUReCA nodes can then benefit from a large 
computing layer with a distributed tightly interconnected core. The virtual 
architecture layer contains the processor core that has full control over the 
processor resources. 

3.1 Computing Layer 

The computing layer contains a fine grain dynamic reconfigurable array 
like FPGA’s. Further there is a fast 4 Mbytes memory and some memory 
control circuitry. The dynamic (run time) reconfigurable array is used as the 
computing medium. Different circuit contexts are being loaded sequentially 
onto the dynamic reconfigurable array, where they are activated for a certain 
number of clock cycles. The fast memory is used to pass partial results from 
one context to another and is organised as a set of FIFO buffers. For every 
circuit context their is an associated number of input and output FIFO 
buffers with each FIFO buffer being a communication link between two or 
more circuit contexts. The programmer has control over allocating buffer 
space and associating FIFO buffers with contexts. Memory management to 
handle this association is in hands of the input- and output buffer controller. 

It is possible that contexts running on different SUReCA nodes share the 
same FIFO buffer. A multiplexer is used such that the local memory of a 
node can be connected to its neighbouring computing nodes. The flexibility 
of having such runtime routable memory can help to manage a better overlap 
between communication and computation. 

The dynamic reconfigurable layer has near neighbour interconnections 
giving the ability to form a large fine granular tightly coupled computing 
plane. Reconfiguration of this large computing plane is synchronised and 
tested for I/O consistency on each reconfiguration cycle. Testing for I/O 
consistency is of major importance because inconsistent I/O connections can 
cause physical damage. When an I/O inconsistency is detected SUReCA 
nodes involved keep their I/O pins in high impedance state. 

3.2 Control Layer 

This layer forms the core of our architecture. The internal organisation of 
the core is given in figure 3. It is composed of an instruction decoder, a 
context loader, a link controller, and a condition evaluator and 
synchronisation circuitry. The control layer is responsible for the correct 
execution of the computation. The parts of the control layer are further 
explained in more detail. 
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Figure 3. Sureca Core 



3.2.1 Instruction Decoder 

A SUReCA program is built up out of instructions and circuit contexts. 
The instruction set contains context-move instructions, memory management 
instructions, jump instructions, local resource initialisation instructions, and 
synchronisation and communication instructions. The instruction decoder 
controls the sequencing of the instructions and the circuit contexts. It also 
sets up the input buffer controller, and output buffer controller and link 
controller. The decoder is implemented as a state machine that runs in three 
phases. During the first phase an instruction is fetched. The second phase is 
used to decode the instruction and increment the program counter. The third 
phase is the execute phase of which the required number of clock cycles can 
vary between one and a few thousand depending on the instruction. In case 
of a context load instruction the next instructions will be already fetched 
decoded and eventually executed. If the instruction is a synchronisation, 
communication, initialisation or jump instruction it is executed. This way set 
up of the buffer controllers and synchronisation with the neighbour nodes 
can be overlapped with the ongoing context move instruction. 

3.2.2 Context Loader 

The context loader receives the context ID to be loaded from the 
instruction decoder. Before loading a new context into the dynamic 
reconfigurable layer all I/O pins are put into high impedance state to avoid 
inconsistent I/O set up. It then checks whether the context ID is the same as 
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the one, which is already loaded. In case they are different the required 
context is loaded from the context memory. The next step is to initialise the 
state registers of the loaded context. 

3.2.3 Link Controller 

The link controller is a smart mesh router that provides a programming 
interface to the chip and at the same time gives the ability to send and 
receive synchronisation information from its neighbour nodes. The first byte 
of an incoming data-stream is an address. The address is composed of a node 
number and a local resource address. If the receiving node recognises its 
node number and its local resource, the data stream is sent to that location. 
The parts that can be accessed by the link controller are the memory layer 
and the FIFO buffers in the computing layer. This has as a nice side effect 
that certain SUReCA nodes can reprogram or simply change initialisation 
values of other SUReCA nodes. A possible application for this are online 
trained neural network implementations where some SUReCA nodes 
implement the forward pass while other nodes contain the back propagation 
algorithm which send the newly computed neural network node weights to 
the appropriate neural network nodes. 

3.2.4 Condition Evaluator 

The evaluation of instructions can be blocked until a certain condition or 
a set of conditions is met. This blocking gives the possibility to perform a 
conditional context switch. Hence, a context switch can be performed 
because of many reasons. In the best case a context switch is done because 
the context has finished all available input data. In other cases the reason for 
a context switch can be that the output FIFO buffers are full. In other cases 
again the active context can have reached a state in which itself asks for a 
context switch. The condition evaluator gives the possibility to set up the 
required context switch conditions. It generates a “condition-met” signal 
when the required conditions are met. The instruction decoder then relieves 
the block and starts with a new fetch cycle. The condition evaluator receives 
signals from the dynamically reconfigurable layer, from the instruction 
decoder, the context loader, and the synchronisation controller and memory 
buffer. 



3.2.5 Synchronisation 

As proposed in the motivation, for circuits with feedback channels, a 
spatial implementation is still the best solution because reconfiguration cost 
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would be overwhelming. Supporting tight multi node implementations 
requires synchronisation with the involved nodes when working with 
runtime reconfigurable systems. The synchronisation control has the task to 
deal with this synchronisation. As can be seen in figureS, the synchronisation 
controller receives synchronisation information from the neighbour nodes 
and from the link controller. The synchronisation can be overlapped with the 
ongoing context loading. A synchronisation instruction is available to 
specify with which neighbours synchronisation is necessary. 



4. SUReCA emulator PLATFORM 

An emulation system for the presented architecture is built and tested on 
performance. As shown in figure 4 our emulator is built up from of the shelf 
FPGA’s, DPGA's, memory and connectors. Each emulation board can 
contain four SUReCA nodes, one master node, connectors in north, east, 
south and west direction and a parallel port interface to program the 
emulator. Two-dimensional computing arrays or a torus can be built by 
interconnecting emulator boards. The master controller contains a state 
machine that interprets incoming data streams from the hosts’ parallel port; it 
is also the programming interface towards the four computing nodes. The 
master nodes of connected emulation boards can also interchange messages. 
Each board has a unique address, set up by external jumpers. The SUReCA 
node on the emulator is implemented concordant with the architectural 
description. For the implementation of the dynamic reconfigurable layer 
we’ve used an XC6264-2 FPGA from Xilinx. The core and buffer 
controllers are implemented using an XC4013E-2 FPGA also from Xilinx. 
We’ve further foreseen 4 Megabytes of 12 ns RAM organised as 1024K x 32 
bits. The RAM organisation can be changed according to the requirements of 
the application. The board has a total of 16 Mbytes of fast static RAM 
divided over the four SUReCA nodes. This RAM is used as context 
memory, instruction memory and FIFO buffer memory. 

A 16-bit mesh interconnects the computing layers of the four SUReCA 
nodes. To overcome the rather small bus-width we’ve foreseen 4 multiplex 
signals such that the mesh can be virtually 256 bits wide. An eight bit wide 
mesh interconnects the control layer. The emulation board has two clocks. A 
fixed 20 MHz clock for the control layer and a programmable clock for the 
dynamic reconfigurable layer. The clock speed can be changed at runtime on 
request of a SUReCA node. This is possible because each SUReCA node has 
access to the master node through the control layer. A program can send data 
to the master node requesting a certain clock period for the context that is 
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going to be loaded. The master node has not only control over the 
programmable clock but also over the multiplexing signals. 




Figure 4. Emulator 

Implementing large two or tree dimensional multi chip computing 
systems, which are modular and scalable with one global clock, such that all 
computing nodes can be synchronised is hard to realise. This due to clock 
skew appearing over connectors (Capacitive load) and clock power 
distribution (only limited fan-out is possible which would require buffering 
of the clock signal). An approach to deal with this restriction is the use of 
self timed modules. To enable such an approach, each computing node uses 
a local clock, for inter-node communication an asynchronous handshake 
protocol is used. Every board has one programmable clock distributed over 
the four SUReCA nodes. Although they have the same clock we have 
foreseen an asynchronous interfacing between the four computing nodes on 
the control layer. 



5. EXAMPLES AND PERFORMANCE ISSUES 

In the following example we compare the implementation of a high level 
simulator for a multistage ATM switching fabric on a mesh of FPGA’s and 
an implementation on our emulator. Multistage ATM switches [7] are 
conceptually based on multistage interconnection networks (MIN). The 
switch architecture is built by using small shared memory switches as 
switching elements (SE) which are arranged in a MIN. The simulator built is 
that of an internally blocking switch of which the used MIN is classified as a 
Banyan network. The simulator for the ATM switch fabric is based on the 
hardware implementation of the queuing model of a switching element [11]. 
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The following performance results where achieved for different problem 
sizes. The performance is given as the simulation time divided by the 
number of ATM packets handled. The simulations done handled 32.10^6 
packets. We have chosen this number to make the computation time large 
enough, such that the set up and reconfiguration cost of the SUReCA system 
can be better amortised over the whole computation time. 

To have comparable results we’ve used for the FPGA implementation the 



XC6264 but without reconfigurin 


g it at runtime. 


Problem size 


FPGA’s/ 

SUReCA 

nodes 


Performance 

FPGA’s 


Performance SUReCA 


16x16 switch 


1 FPGA 
1 SUReCA 


3.75 ns/packet 


3.77 ns/packet 


64x64 switch 


6 FPGA’s 
3 SUReCA 


1 .04 ns/packet 


2.7 ns/packet 


256x256 switch 


40 FPGA’s 
20 SUReCA 


0.91 ns/packet 


0.85ns/packet 



Interesting in these results is to see that the SUReCA system scales 
different from the meshed FPGA system. For the small problem size we 
have less performant results on the SUReCA system because only the half of 
the available parallelism is used. Once the size of the problem becomes large 
enough we remark that a better performance can be achieved on a SUReCA 
based system with less reconfigurable hardware. This due to the fact that the 
communication cost overwhelms the benefit of more fine grain parallelism 
in meshed FPGA systems. 



6. CONCLUSIONS 

We’ve tried to show that better performance can be achieved than the one 
obtained on meshed FPGA systems for large computing problems with 
highly complex interconnection requirements between successive pipeline 
stages. A processor architecture that gives a better scaling of the 
performance is discussed and an emulation system is built. The presented 
processor architecture consists of three layers and is programmed by means 
of instructions and circuit contexts. The first layer is a computing layer 
which contains an FPGA like run time reconfigurable compute medium and 
a FIFO buffering mechanism to exchange data between contexts. The input 
and output port of the FIFO buffer can be connected with the neighbour 
nodes, giving the possibility to have data exchanged between contexts ran at 
different moments on different computing nodes. The buffering mechanism 
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is also used as a mean to avoid frequent reconfigurations. The second layer 
is the control layer, which next to decoding instructions and controlling all 
the local resources also implements a synchronisation mechanism with the 
neighbour computing nodes. An emulation system for the presented 
architecture is built and tested out on performance. The used dynamically 
reconfigurable FPGA needs several ms for a complete reconfiguration. This 
due to its size (256x256 cells) and the rather slow reconfiguration interface 
(approximately 5 MHz). Although, the use of a deep FIFO-memory makes it 
possible to have the reconfiguration cost minimal. However note that this 
buffering technique is not applicable for general purpose computing systems. 
As a case study an ATM switching fabric is simulated on a meshed FPGA 
system and our emulation system. For those problems that are rather small 
the meshed FPGA system performs far better than the Emulator does. Once 
the problem size is large enough our emulator starts performing better. 
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Abstract 

In this paper we describe Frontier, an FPGA placement system that 
uses design macro-blocks in conjuction with a series of placement algo- 
rithms to achieve highly-routable and high-performance layouts quickly. 
In the first stage of design placement, a macro-based floorplanner is 
used to quickly identify an initial layout based on inter-macro connec- 
tivity. Next, an FPGA rout ability metric, previously described in [10], 
is used to evcduate the quality of the initial placement. Finally, if the 
floorplan is determined to be unroutable, a feedback-driven placement 
perturbation step is employed to achieve a lower cost placement. For 
a collection of large reconfigurable computing benchmark circuits our 
placement system exhibits a 4x speedup in combined place and route 
time versus commercial FPGA CAD software with improved design per- 
formance for most designs. It is shown that floorplanning, routability 
evaluation, and back-end optimization are all necessary to achieve effi- 
cient placement solutions. 



1 INTRODUCTION 

Over the past decade field-programmable gate arrays (FPGAs) have revo- 
lutionized the way digital systems are designed and built. With architectures 
capable of holding millions of logic gates on the horizon and planned integra- 
tion of reconfigurable logic into system-on- a- chip platforms, the versatility of 
programmable devices is expected to increase dramatically. 

When programmable logic first became available a decade ago the task of 
converting a high-level design into a high-performance physical implementa- 
tion was frequently a time-consuming, manually-driven process requiring many 
days or weeks. While sizable development times are still tolerable for some 
applications of FPGA devices today, many uses of FPGA technology, such as 
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reconfigurable computing and ASIC prototyping, require compilation times on 
the order of minutes to allow for rapid design turnaround from high-level design 
to physical implementation. Currently, a majority of FPGA compilation time 
is spent in device layout due primarily to the assumption that each collection 
of new design elements must be placed and routed from scratch. Given the 
exponential growth of FPGA logic capacity expected in the next few years, 
place and route times using algorithms currently employed in FPGA software 
systems can only be expected to get worse. 

In this paper Frontier, an integrated placement system that aggressively uses 
macro-blocks and floorplanning to quickly converge to a high-quality placement 
solution, is detailed. This system can be used in place of existing placement 
approaches for macro-based designs targetted to devices wdth architectures sim- 
ilar to the Xilinx XC4000 [2] and Lucent Orca [1] families. Rather than using 
a single algorithm, the new Frontier tool set relies on a sequence of interrelated 
placement steps. First, in a floorplanning step, hard and soft macros are com- 
bined together into localized clusters of fixed size and shape and assigned to 
device regions to minimize placement cost. Following initial floorplanning, a 
routability evaluator, based on wire length, is used to determine if subsequent 
routing for a given target device is likely to complete successfully. If this eva- 
lution is pessimistic, low-temperature simulated annealing is performed on the 
contents of all soft macros in the design to allow for additional placement cost 
reduction and enhanced design routability. 

2 PROBLEM STATEMENT 

The target FPGA architecture used for this research is the island-style ar- 
chitecture commonly found in commercial FPGA devices such as the Xilinx 
XC4000 family [2] and the Lucent Orca family [1]. These architectures are 
characterized by a regular two-dimensional array of logic and routing cells. 
Each identical cell contains a logic block consisting of a small number of pro- 
grammable lookup tables and flip flops and associated routing wires of differing 
segmentation lengths. 

An FPGA design under placement consideration consists of N^iocks logic 
blocks grouped into M instantiated macro-blocks. Each macro-block contains 
an RTL component such as a datapath function or finite state machine and 
has a distinct logic block capacity Nm, • Hard macro-blocks are assigned fixed 
height hi and width Wi while soft macro-blocks have flexible shape. 

The goal of our placement approach is to create a placement for N^iocks 
design logic blocks encompassed by a set of M macro-blocks onto Nceiis array 
logic blocks such that subsequent routing may complete successfully. A set of 
NetsM inter-macro wires interconnect all macro-blocks and Nets^iocks wires 
interconnect all logic blocks inclusive of NeisM • 

In general, placement progresses subject to the following constraints: 

1. Each hard macro-block is aissigned a distinct placement rectangle Ri of 
dimensions hj and Wi so that no two macros overlap f]Rj — (f>)- 
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2. Placement is performed to maximize overall routability by minimizing 
overall routability-based placement cost. Initially, floorplanning consid- 
ers, among other criteria, minimizing the length of all inter-macro nets 
NeisM- Subsequently, during placement refinement, the length of all 
design wiring, Netsbiocks , is considered. 



In addition to wire length, several supplemental cost criteria are consid- 
ered in performing placement. Commercial FPGA devices, like those from the 
XC4000 and Orca families, have direct connections between logic blocks that 
enhance routability and long-lines that span the extent of the entire device. By 
building hard macros that are constructed to take advantage of these features, 
additional design routability can be achieved. 

3 RELATED WORK 

Most commercial FPGA placement packages use simulated annealing to eval- 
uate a series of logic block swaps based on a predefined cost function. An- 
nealing, started from an initial placement, typically achieves good placement 
quality at the cost of long execution times that are exponentially bounded by 
the number of design logic blocks [11]. In [9], recursive clustering was used 
to identify circuit locality prior to annealing to reduce subsequent annealing 
execution time. While this approach yielded a placement time speedup of four 
in obtaining minimized FPGA placement cost, no mechanism for supporting 
pre-placed macro-blocks was included. 

Several floorplanning efibrts for island-style FPGAs have relied on specific 
user design implementation styles to quickly achieve a highly-routable place- 
ment. These systems [5] [8] [7] restrict target circuits to datapaths oriented in a 
left-to-right linear communication pattern. Design regularity facilitates vertical 
bitwise abutment of macro-blocks and allows for a rapid traversal of the one- 
dimensional topological search space. In general, one-dimensional approaches 
cannot be easily modified for circuits with more irregular communication pat- 
terns and larger Rent parameters. 

A floorplanning methodology based on hierarchical placement was recently 
described in [6]. This floorplanner clusters macros together into fixed sized 
bins and then optimizes bin placement using a two-step tabu search. Several of 
the large benchmarks targetted by the system showed considerable speedup in 
placement time but much more than a 100% increase in routing time. In this 
paper we show that this routing time increase was likely caused by the lack 
of a globally optimizing placement smoothing step following floorplanning to 
minimize localized wire length inefficiencies. 

4 FRONTIER IMPLEMENTATION 

The use of macro-blocks to accelerate placement for island-style FPGAs 
requires accommodation of the following two competing placement goals: 
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Macro-based Circuit 




Figure 1 Frontier Placement Flowchart 

■ Locality information stored in pre-placed macro-block libraries should be 
used to avoid the need to reconstruct local design structure from scratch 
and to better take advantage of device features such as near-neighbor 
direct connection and long-line alignment. 

■ The placement system should have the flexibility to minimize global wire 
length by swapping individual logic blocks across the entire design. An 
approach that is insufficiently flexible will lead to high wire length place- 
ments that are likely to take additional time to route, eliminating the 
benefit of placement time speedup. 

The placement system described in this paper is the first integrated ap- 
proach that addresses both of these competing concerns in one package. The 
system progresses in a series of algorithmic steps by supplementing new layout 
techniques with recent advances in FPGA routability analysis. As illustrated 
in Figure 1, the layout process starts with a macro-based netlist of soft and 
hard macros targetted to an FPGA device containing Nceiis logic blocks. Ini- 
tially, to enhance locality, the FPGA device is decomposed into an array of 
placement bins, each of the same physical dimension, as shown in Figure 2. 
To determine bin contents, macros are grouped together into clusters, each of 
which will accommodate the volume of macro logic blocks and the physical 
dimensions of hard macros inside a bin. If following clustering an insufficient 
number of bins are available to place all clusters, bin sizes are increased and 
clustering is restarted. After clustering, each cluster is assigned to a physi- 
cal bin location on the target device and entire bin clusters are subsequently 
swapped between physical bins to minimize inter-bin placement cost including 
connectivity to device pins. Since the number of bins allocated to a device is 
frequently much smaller than the number of device logic blocks, this process 
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proceeds rapidly. The annealing formulation used in inter-bin swapping follows 
directly from logic block-level annealing used for flattened designs and is easily 
incorporated into the software flow. Following bin placement, hard and soft 
macro-blocks are placed within each bin in a space-filling fashion. All intra-bin 
placement is based on inter and intra-bin connectivity. Soft macros are resized 
at this point to meet bin shape constraints. 

In Section 5, it is shown that while floorplanning alone is sufficient to pro- 
vide effective placements for many designs targetted to contemporary FPGA 
devices, in some cases additional placement perturbation is required. In Fron- 
tier, following floorplanning, a detailed estimate of the placement wire length 
is determined, taking into account the special features of the FPGA device. As 
described previously in [10], this wire length estimate can be used to evaluate 
whether subsequent device routing will complete quickly, require a long period 
of time, or fail to route at all. For floorplans that are impossible or difficult 
to route, low-temperature simulated annealing is performed on soft macros to 
smooth wire length inefficiencies. Through a series of design examples a set of 
annealing parameters that lead to the best time versus performance tradeoff is 
determined. 



4.1 PLACEMENT STEPS 

Bottom-Up Clustering. In the first step of placement, macros are clus- 
tered together into placement bins of identical dimensions and CLB volume 
to identify inter-macro design locality. While bins must be sized to support a 
range of macro-block dimensions, needlessly large bins limit the number of bins 
available for subsequent inter-bin swapping and may have a negative impact 
on final floorplan quality. As previously suggested in [6], when floorplanning 
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is started, bins are initially set to the X and Y dimensions of the largest hard 
macro-block or, if no hard macros exist, to the square root of the logic block 
volume of the largest soft macro. 

Given the fixed dimensions of each bin, clustering must not only take into 
account connectivity, but also size feasibility of the cluster under considera- 
tion. To smooth macro-block size disparities, smaller macro-blocks should be 
clustered first with other like-sized blocks so that the total number of created 
clusters is minimized. For Frontier this is accomplished through the use of a 
cost function described in [12] and [6] that is weighted to take logic block counts 
and inter connectivity into account; 



Costij = feas{i,j) x 



X blocks 

Xm^ + XMj 



Xmj ) 

max{XM^^ Xmj) 



X 



Xets 



h 



( 1 . 1 ) 



where Nbiocks is fbe total number of logic blocks in the circuit, Nm, and 
Nmj are the number of logic blocks in the macro-blocks M{ and Mj under 
consideration and Netsij are the nets connecting M{ and Mj . The first term 
in Equation 1.1 determines if a candidate cluster can be feasibly shaped during 
intra-bin placement, using criteria described later in this section, to fit the 
physical dimensions of a target bin. Its value is set to 1 if a shape is feasible 
and 0 if it is not. The second term in the cost function prevents a specific 
cluster from becoming too large in relation to the rest of the circuit. The 
third term prevents two macros with vastly different numbers of blocks from 
being connected together thereby creating area inefficiencies, and the last term 
measures connectivity. 

If, following clustering, more clusters C than bins B exist, bin dimensions 
are modified by increasing bin horizontal and vertical dimensions by 1 logic 
block and clustering is started again from scratch. 



Bin Assignment. Following clustering, all macros are bound to a cluster 
and the number of clusters is less than or equal to the number of available device 
bins. The next step is to determine an assignment of clusters to specific device 
bins. After initial random assignment of clusters to bins, simulated annealing 
is used to evaluate cluster swaps based on both inter-bin and bin-to-pad wire 
lengths. The dynamic annealing schedule described in [4] is used to reach a 
good quality placement quickly. Given the small number of bins (typically less 
than 20) annealed swapping can typically be completed in a few seconds. 

Internal Bin Placement. Once each cluster of macro-blocks is assigned 
to a specific bin, intra-bin placement is performed to assign macro logic blocks 
to specific device logic block locations. As a first step for each bin, all Nhard 
hard macro-blocks and Ngoft soft macro-blocks in the assigned cluster are lin- 
early ordered in the horizontal dimension using a topological sort based on 
intra and inter-bin connectivity. For soft macro-blocks, previously-determined 
library placements are used to approximate final soft macro logic block posi- 
tions and wire lengths. 
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Bin Soft Macro Hard Macro 



Figure S Internal Bin Placement 



Following ordering, exact X, Y logic block positions in each bin are deter- 
mined for hard macros by resolving inter-macro spacing. If the width of a bin is 
Wbin and the combined horizontal width of all hard macros in a bin is ? 

the space between hard macros occupied by soft macros is determined to be 

Xsojt = [ J . This equation leads to an Xsoft value of 1 for the bin 
shown in Figure 3. Following determination, hard macros are assigned X 
coordinates inside each bin in a left-to-right order with Xgoft spacing inserted 
for each soft macro. 

Subsequent to the positioning of hard macros, intra-bin X and Y locations 
for soft macro logic blocks are determined. These locations are determined 
by allocating bin space remaining after hard macro placement in a snake-like 
fashion starting in the upper left-hand corner of the bin. Individual soft macro 
logic blocks are assigned to specific locations within this shape by sequen- 
tially selecting logic blocks that minimize overall wire length. By following this 
methodology, up to 100% logic block utilization can be achieved in each bin. 

Routability Prediction. Recently, a direct correlation has been formu- 
lated between the number of routing tracks in an FPGA device, the wire length 
of a design placement, and the amount of time needed to route a design [10]. 
Due to macro-block shape considerations and specific interconnection patterns 
of individual designs, a successful floorplanning step provides no guarantee that 
a placement possessing close to the global minimum cost has been achieved or 
that routing will subsequently succeed for a given target device. To evaluate 
placement fitness, a wire length-based routability metric [10] has been directly 
built into Frontier. 
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For a given placement, Wmin inay be defined as the minimum track count 
per FPGA routing channel required to successfully route a design. If the device 
track count available in a target FPGA, Wfpga ? exceeds 1.1 x Wmin the routing 
problem is defined to be low-stress and can be expected to complete quickly (e.g. 
within several minutes). If Wmin < Wfpga < 1-lkFrnm routing problem is 
defined as difficult and will likely require many minutes to complete. Generally, 
if Wfpga < Wmin it is unlikely routing will complete successfully even after 
substantial routing time. 

Swartz [10] noted that since a placement-only estimate of rout ability is re- 
quired, it is necessary to use an estimated rather than an exact Wmin value to 
determine routability for a design. Through experimentation it was determined 
that Wmin can be estimated from placement wire length as: 

IFjTitTi — est — ^WireleTlQthji^ X Ncells ^ 

where wirelength is the total estimated wire length determined from place- 
ment, N cells arc the number of logic blocks in the device and [/ is a utilization 
factor determined to be architecture-specific. By using this equation for esti- 
mation it was possible to determine needed device routing resources following 
floorplanning for specific Xilinx XC4000XL devices exhibiting Wfpga of 32 
tracks per channel and U of 0.6. 

Low- Temperature Annealing. As will be shown in Section 5, simply 
performing floorplanning is generally sufficient to create a placement in the 
low-stress routing range for many designs. In some cases, however, routability 
evaluation may reveal that the current placement is difficult or impossible to 
route given available target device routing resources. For these cases, additional 
placement perturbation is needed to ensure subsequent fast routing. 

To overcome placement inefficiency. Frontier employs low-temperature sim- 
ulated annealing of individual logic blocks to allow for smoothing of wire length 
across soft macros and bins without destroying the high-level placement struc- 
ture achieved by the floorplanner. While detailed discussions of the simulated 
annealing algorithm for placement and associated controlling parameters [4] are 
available elsewhere, a brief description of several important parameters needed 
for floorplan refinement may be summarized as follows: 

■ Starting annealing temperature, Ti^a - Starting temperature must be set 
high enough so that the placement may be perturbed to a lower overall 
minimum, but low enough to avoid destroying the basic hierarchy deter- 
mined through floorplanning. For our system, a number of experiments 
were performed to determine Ti^u values that lead to an effective quality 
versus time tradeoff. 

■ Inner number, j3 - This value varies the number of swaps made at each 
annealing temperature [9]. In the annealing formulation used to perturb 
logic block placement, the number of moves at each temperature is set to 
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Table 1 Macro-based Design Statistics 
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248 
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Table 2 Design Layout Statistics - Xilinx 4000XL devices 



l3 X W- Section 5, quality-time tradeoffs for a range of f3 values 

are considered and a j3 value of 1 is shown to exhibit the most favorable 
quality-time characteristics. 

5 RESULTS 

The placement system outlined previously was applied to eight macro-based 
reconfigurable computing benchmarks from the RAW Benchmark Suite [3]. 
Prior to experimentation, all hard and soft macros were mapped to Xilinx 
XC4000 logic blocks and resulting XNF netlist files were annotated with RLOC 
placement information. Macro-based netlists in XNF format were then used as 
input to both the Frontier system and to Xilinx PAR software, version Ml. 4 [2]. 
Design statistics for the benchmarks appear in Table 1 . All run time results for 
both Frontier and PAR were obtained using a 140 MHz UltraSparc I with 288 
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Figure ^ Placement Versus Design Quality - bheap5 



Mb of memory. Routing for all designs was performed using Xilinx PAR-MI. 4 
software with default parameter and routing effort settings. 

Execution times for PAR placement, Frontier floorplanning (without low- 
temperature refinement), and PAR routing appear in Table 2. For all designs 
except one [hheapb) routing times for the floorplanned designs were compara- 
ble to those found by the PAR-MI. 4 placer that required 60 x longer. This 
is not suprising since for all designs except bheapb the estimated minimum 
track count per channel needed to route the circuit was less than the 32 tracks 
per channel available in Xilinx XC4000XL devices. Wmin-est values were deter- 
mined by measuring the post-floorplan wire lengths of designs and then directly 
correlating them to required track counts via Equation 1.2. From Table 2 it 
can be seen that the minimum track count needed to route the floorplanned 
version of bheapb is significantly greater than the track count available inside 
the XC4000XL device and route times (indicated in boldface) reflect the dis- 
parity. Following floorplanning and routability determination, it is apparent 
that placement refinement is needed. 

To determine appropriate values for /?, the annealing moves-per-iteration 
variable, and Tinit^ the annealing start temperature for low-temperature an- 
nealing, a series of time-quality tradeoffs were evaluated. Starting from a floor- 
planned placement, each design underwent low- temperature annealing for j3 
parameters ranging between 0.2 and 5 and for Tinit values ranging between 
0.1 and 1. It was found that constraining soft macro logic blocks within the 
bounds of the soft macro determined during intra-macro placement or within 
bin boundaries resulted in worse results than allowing soft macro logic blocks 
to pass between bins. All results shown in the figure were collected without 
block movement constraints. From the data collected it was determined that 
the best time-quality tradeoff was achieved for Tina = 0.3 and /? = 1. 
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Table 3 Layout Execution Time/ Performance Comparison - Design bheapS 
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Table ^ Placement Performance Comparison (post-route) 



These parameter values were used to refine the initial floorplan for bheapb 
to a lower cost placement. A graph of relative placement cost versus time 
at various points during execution is shown in Figure 4 for Tinu = 0.3 and 
p = 1. Cost points associated with impossible, difficult and low-stress routing, 
as defined in Section 3, are labelled. It can be seen that as low-temperature 
annealing is performed, placement cost is moved from the impossible-to-route 
range, through difficult, and into the low-stress region. 

The effect of this modified placement is clear from the results shown in Ta- 
ble 3. Even though placement time has been extended by 34 seconds, routing 
time has now been significantly reduced due to the refined placement. Table 4 
shows that following routing by Xilinx PAR-M1.4 software, floorplanned (and 
low- temperature annealed in the case of bheapb) circuits exhibit favorable per- 
formance characteristics compared to circuit placements created by the PAR 
placer. 

6 CONCLUSION 

In this paper a novel FPGA placement tool has been described that quickly 
achieves high-quality placement by leveraging design regularity in the form of 
pre-compiled macro-blocks. While placement achieved through initial macro- 
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based floorpl arming steps are shown to be highly routable in most cases, for 
some designs additional placement refinement may be necessary to achieve a 
routable placement. The system that has been introduced exhibits this capa- 
bility by first identifying if a design is routable and then perturbing an initial 
floorplan with low-temperature simulated annealing. 
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Abstract: Control Circuits can be described using a top-down approach with the aid of 

Hierarchical Graph-Schemes (HGSs). The implementation of HGSs in a fine- 
grain FPGA has been done using a Hierarchical Finite State Machine structure 
where each sub-algorithm implementation is independent from the others. 
Static and dynamically reconfigurable implementations using the XC6200 
FPGA have been obtained by applying a number of commercial design tools 
together with tools developed by the authors. 



1. INTRODUCTION 

FPGAs are being widely used in the design of complex digital systems 
involving both single and multiple FPGAs [Hauck 98], but the properties of 
plain, dynamic, or partial reconfigurability are not explored in most of these 
applications. The absence of CAD tools that support the design flow of 
reconfigurable circuits and the lack of published application expertise are 
certainly some of the main difficulties that a designer of reconfigurable 
circuits must handle [Hutchings95], On the other hand several research 
groups have developed applications that prove the possibility (and in some 
cases the economic efficiency) of dynamically reconfigurable applications 
[Eldredge96, Wirthlin95, Robinson98, Shirazi98, Sklyarov98]. 

We think that one of the application areas where dynamic reconfiguration 
can prove its usefulness is in the implementation of control circuits. The 
specification of control circuits can be made using a top-down approach 
where the details of behaviour are at the lowest level and the top level gives 
an overview of the whole system. A top-down approach leads to a modular 
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specification of the circuit that is also well adapted to a modular 
implementation. In our view, circuits that are modular and well-structured 
are good candidates for implementation using dynamic reconfiguration. A 
reconfiguration model has been developed that allows the management of 
sets of FPGA resources as if they were pages in a virtual memory system. A 
dynamically reconfigurable implementation of an HFSM has been used as a 
proof-of-concept example for the reconfiguration model. Section 2 presents 
the specification of control circuits using a top-down methodology known as 
hierarchical graph-scheme (HGS) [Rocha97]. Section 3 discusses the 
implementation of HGSs using a Hierarchical Finite State Machine model, 
the synthesis method adopted, and its static and dynamic implementation 
using a XC6200 FPGA. 



2. HIERARCHICAL GRAPH-SCHEMES 

The standard method to describe a control circuit is using a state 
transition table or a state transition diagram [Baranov94]. While these 
specification methods are very useful, the specification of control circuits 
can be done at a behavioural level using HGSs. An HGS specification of a 
control circuit gives us a visual description of the control algorithm. Any 
HGS must have one BEGIN node and one END node and it may have 
rectangular and rhomboidal nodes that link the BEGIN and END node 
forming a directed connected graph {Figure 1) [Sklyarov97]. Rectangular 
nodes determine which micro-operations (denoted yi) and macro-operations 
(denoted zj) have to be activated at each step. Rhomboidal nodes are used to 
select from two different execution flows of the HGS. The value of a 
conditional signal (denoted Xi) that is inserted in the rhomboidal node 
determines which path is executed. HGSs are powerful specification tools as 
they allow the specification of the control algorithm to be seen at several 
layers of abstraction. This is achieved by the use of macro-operations, i.e. 
one HGS can invoke another HGS in a way similar to procedure calls, and 
execution of the HGS that makes the call will only proceed when the HGS 
that was invoked has reached its END node. 



3. HGS IMPLEMENTATION 

Synthesis of a control circuit that is described by a set of HGSs is the 
process of transforming the HGS specification of the control algorithm to a 
hardware implementation. In our case we are interested in the 
implementation of the HGS in the Xilinx XC6200 FPGA family [Xilinx97]. 
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Figure 1. Example of HGS specification 

This FPGA has a fine-grain sea-of-gates architecture and is dynamically and 
partially reconfigurable. 

3.1 HFSM implementation model 

The HGS specification is to be implemented in hardware using the 
Hierarchical Finite State Machine (HFSM) model shown in Figure 2. This 
model is an extension of the FSM model, where the state register has been 
replaced by a combination of a stack memory and a normal register. This 
modification has been introduced to accommodate hierarchical calls between 
HGSs. When an HGS call is executed, the current state is stored on the stack 
and the stack pointer is incremented. The state of the HGS that was called is 
recorded and managed at the new stack level {Figure 3). This mechanism 
can even be used for recursive HGS calls. The standard FSM model has also 
been extended with a new component called the code converter, which is 
responsible for the selection of the invoked HGS. This is implemented as a 
RAM based device. Rewriting the contents of this RAM allows an easy (and 
fast) change in the behaviour of the HFSM. This is an important feature as it 
embodies the concept of virtual HGSs, i.e., dynamic binding of sub- 
algorithms. The management of the HFSM model demands a multi-phase 
clock synchronisation scheme. 

By examining the variability of the components of the HFSM model of 
the behaviour of the control circuit, one can separate the components into 
two groups: one group containing components that will be parameterised and 
the other containing components that will be synthesised. 
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The parameterised components are those that are almost independent of 
the behaviour of the HFSM. This group includes the stack memory, the code 
converter, and the synchronisation scheme. Optimised versions of structural 
VHDL descriptions of these components have been developed and are 
included in a library. 
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Figure 3. Execution of HGS 

The synthesised group includes those components that are very 
dependent on the actual HFSM behaviour. These include the combinational 
scheme and the non-stack part of the state register. Synthesis tools have been 
developed to generate structural VHDL descriptions in accordance with the 
HGS behaviour. These tools use a textual description of the HGS (Figure 4). 
The syntax of the HGS text file was developed having in mind that it should 
be understandable for a human reader, its parser should be simple and it 
should be open to the inclusion of further HGS characteristics. 
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The synthesis of the combinational scheme is done considering each 
macro-operation as a different module, and generating a structural VHDL 
entity for each of them. Then the whole combinational scheme is an 
aggregation of the mentioned above entities [01iveira98]. 

3.2 HGS synthesis 

The synthesis of each macro-operation, representing a sub-algorithm, is 
done using a direct mapping of the macro-operation graph description onto 
its hardware implementation. To achieve a simple direct association between 
an HGS and its circuit implementation we have used one-hot state 
assignment This provides an implementation of a sub-algorithm that is 
independent of the behaviour of the others, and also allows for the possibility 
of internal states, as we will explain later. In the mapping for each of the 
rectangular nodes of an HGS there is a memory element and for each of the 
rhomboidal nodes there is a demultiplexer. Figure 5 shows a simple example 
for which the HGS does not have macro-operations. 

If one-hot state encoding is used, the mapping of the rectangular nodes of 
an HGS is dependent on their contents: 

■ Those that include macro-operations must be mapped onto stack 
memory. The corresponding states will be called hierarchical states. 

■ Those that include just micro-operations are mapped onto a D-flip- 
flop. The flip-flops can be instantiated as internal components of the 
VHDL entity that implements the macro-operation. This makes the 
routing of the system easier and provides a simpler interface for the 
entity. 

The number of states that are mapped in RAM should be minimised in 
this implementation. If one hot state assignment is used inside the stack then 
the number of states that it can map is very limited, i.e., a stack of 8 bit 
registers would be able to map 8 states. One can minimise the problem by 
providing a coder and a decoder for stack contents, which enables the same 
stack of 8 bit registers to map 256 one-hot states, but this inevitably has 
significant costs in terms of area and performance of the whole system. 
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Figure 5. Mapping HGS onto the respective circuit 



3.3 Static model 

In this model of HGS implementation, all components of the HGS circuit 
are permanently mapped onto the FPGA. The combinational scheme is an 
aggregation of the various macro-operations optimised for each of them, i.e., 
if a certain sub-algorithm only uses conditional signals 1 and 2 from the four 
available then only these two signals are provided for that sub-algorithm. 
The synthesis tools generate this optimised aggregation. 

The final step in the implementation of this type of circuit is the 
elaboration of the structural VHDL description of the circuits, which is 
performed by Velab and generates an EDIF file. Then the mapping, 
placement and routing of the circuit are executed by XACT6000, which 
generates the final configuration of the XC6200 FPGA. 

3.4 Dynamically reconfigurable model 

To explain the dynamically reconfigurable implementation of the HGS 
we should start by stating the general principles used in the development of 
our reconfiguration model. 

We have defined some of the FPGA resources (functional cells and 
routing muxes) as “dynamically reconfigurable” (called “reconfigurable” in 
the rest of the paper), meaning that they are available for reconfiguration 
during run-time, while other (“fixed”) resources must be configured only at 
startup. These “reconfigurable” resources have been divided into several sets 
where the objective is to ensure that modifying a “reconfigurable” resource 
of a specific set is guaranteed not to change the circuit beyond the limits of 
the set where it belongs. In our case these sets are non-overlapping 
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rectangular areas inside the FPGA and in each area (set) all functional units 
and local routing resources have been considered “reconfigurable”. 

Each of the “reconfigurable” sets has the same shape and the same 
topology with respect to the routing resources of the FPGA, i.e., if they all 
use length 4 routing resources then their position relative to a 4x4 boundary 
has to be the same for all “reconfigurable” sets. 

Each of the “reconfigurable” sets has a fixed interface, both structurally, 
where they all have the same signals as Inputs and outputs, and spatially, 
where the relative position of inputs and outputs inside the set is the same for 
all sets. 

Each partial configuration describes a circuit that uses “reconfigurable” 
resources of only one of the sets. There should be more partial 
configurations than “reconfigurable” sets, otherwise the static model 
implementation is preferable. 

If several partial configurations use resources that belong to just one 
“reconfigurable” set, they are available for swapping. 

These assumptions are very important because they provide each 
reconfigurable set with characteristics similar to those of pages in virtual 
memory systems: 

■ The configuration of a particular set is independent of the 
configuration of the others and does not affect the others. 

■ Configurations can easily be moved from one set to another. 

■ The maximum size of a configuration can be easily calculated. In fact 
we could consider configurations as being of a fixed size, but as we 
will see, not all of the resources of each “reconfigurable” set need to 
be programmed to change the configuration of that set. 

■ All the information about each configuration can be saved in an 
external device. 

Another principle of our dynamically reconfigurable model is that the 
circuit is responsible for signalling some external device in the event that 
reconfiguration is needed. A reconfiguration handler implemented in the 
external device is responsible for loading the new partial configuration to the 
desired set. Additional information may be needed by the external 
reconfiguration handler in order to choose which configuration has to be 
mapped onto which of the “reconfiguration” sets. 

Let’s turn our attention to the dynamically reconfigurable implementation 
of HGSs and to the methodology and tools that have been developed to 
support it. We’ll also discuss some of the limitations of Xilinx tools when 
they are applied to dynamic reconfigurable circuits and how we have 
overcome these limitations. 
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As has already been said, our “reconfigurable” sets of resources have 
been defined as non-overlapping rectangular areas inside the FPGA. The 
interface of each “reconfigurable” area can be seen in Figure 6. Every input 
is fed to every reconfiguration area and every output is also received from all 
areas because neither the sub-algorithms that are going to be mapped nor 
their input/output needs are known,. Each of these areas can accommodate 
one sub-algorithm of the HGS if it is needed at a certain execution time 
{Figure 7). 
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Figure 6. Template for the external interface of an HGS component 



The need for reconfiguration has been easily incorporated into the HFSM 
model by reserving one bit of the code converter entries to specify if a 
certain macro-operation is configured inside the FPGA or not. If it is 
configured, the other code converter bits specify the mapping area, and if it 
is not mapped, these bits specify the macro-operation code {Figure 8). 

When reconfiguration is required the reconfiguration handler reads the 
code converter register (inside the FPGA) in order to know which macro- 
operation has to be loaded. In this model, reconfiguration only happens 



FPGA 




Figure 7. HGS reconfiguration model 
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during macro-operation invocation and not during macro-operation return, as 
it is a constraint of this model that all macro-operations in the path from the 
main graph to the present macro-operation cannot be swapped out. The 
reconfiguration handler maps the macro-operation onto one of the available 
areas, determined by reading stack contents, then changes the contents of the 
code converter so that it reflects the actual configuration of these areas and 
indicates that execution may proceed. 
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Figure 8. Code Converter contents before (a) and after (b) reconfiguration 

Most of the components belonging to the parameterised group didn’t 
have to undergo any modification to allow reconfigurability. Only the 
synchronisation scheme had to be changed. This is the circuit that signals the 
need for reconfiguration and that manages the protocol with the 
reconfiguration handler to resume HGS execution when reconfiguration is 
finished. 

The synthesis tools had to be adapted to this new model as the interface 
of all macro-operations implementations is now the same, whether that 
particular implementation is using all interface signals or not (inputs that are 
not used are left open while unused outputs are connected to ground). The 
combinational scheme has a fixed structure that does not depend on the HGS 
specification and depends only on the specified interface and on the number 
of “reconfigurable” areas. The contents of each of these areas are only 
defined during run-time by loading the relevant partial configuration. 

To respect the principles stated above, the “fixed” configuration should 
not use any of the “reconfigurable” resources. If they are used then partial 
configurations might affect the circuit implemented by the “fixed” 
configuration. XACT6000 provides a designer attribute to exclude all 
functional units within a certain area from being used, but it doesn’t provide 
anything similar with respect to routing resources. In order to generate a safe 
“fixed” configuration, we have made XACT think that all “reconfigurable” 
resources were already being used (so that it wouldn’t use them for other 
purposes) by generating a dummy layout (in the form of a XACT layout file 
[Xilinx97b]) that occupies all these resources {Figure 9). 

In our case we have a different partial configuration for each area and for 
each macro-operation, so if we have two reconfiguration areas and 4 macro- 
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operations we need 8 partial reconfigurations. Only 4 partial configurations 
would be required if we had a translation operator for partial configurations 
available, so this operator is planned for the near future. 




Figure 9. Dummy layout for reconfiguration area 

The generation of usable partial configurations is not directly supported 
by XACT6000. We have created them by using XACT to generate a global 
configuration for the entities of each macro-operation located in each area, 
and then filtering these global configurations to obtain partial configurations 
where only “reconfigurable” resources are modified. The filtering process is 
based on a textual description of the “reconfigurable” resources of each area 
{Figure 10). The methodology to obtain the initial and partial 
reconfigurations is shown in Figure 11. 



Cells (16,7-17) 

NORTH Reconfigurable 
SOUTH Reconfigurable 
EAST Reconfigurable 
WEST Fixed 
XI Fixed 
RP Fixed 

End 

Figure 10. Defining reconfigurable resources 

The reconfigurable control circuit and design procedures have been 
tested in hardware using the Annapolis Firefly™ PC board. Two versions of 
the reconfiguration handler have been used, one implemented in software 
using C++ and the other implemented in hardware using an XC4010XL 
FPGA mounted on a XS40 board [Xess98] that interfaces to the PC through 
the parallel port. 
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Figure 11. Creating initial and partial reconfigurations 



4. CONCLUSION 

Complex control circuits can be specified using HGSs by detailing the 
properties of the system at several layers of abstraction. These complex 
control circuits can be implemented in fine-grained FPGAs using the HFSM 
structure proposed. This structure provides a high degree of modularity for 
the implementation of the sub-algorithms (macro-operations) of the HGS, 
and so it is well adapted to a dynamically reconfigurable implementation. 

General principles for a model to use reconfigurability have been 
presented and these principles have been applied with success to the 
dynamically reconfigurable implementation of HGSs using the XC6200 
FPGA. Several tools had to be developed to overcome the lack of proper 
support for dynamic reconfigurability in standard tools. 
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Abstract: 

In this paper^. we present a new architecture for low power floating point 
multiply - accumulate (MAC) fusion. The proposed architecture supports IEEE 
and non IEEE rounding modes. The functional partitioning of the adder segment 
of the MAC into three distinct, clock gated data paths allows activity reduction. 
The switching activity function of the adder is represented as a three state FSM. 
During any given operation cycle, only one of the data paths is active, during 
which occasion, the logic assertion status of the circuit nodes of the other data 
paths are maintained at their previous states. Critical path delay and latency are 
reduced by incorporating speculative rounding and data path simplifications. The 
proposed scheme offers a worst case power reduction of around 25%, in contrast 
to a comparable scheme reported in literature. 



1. INTRODUCTION 

The computation of multiply - accumulate is fundamental in many 
scientific and engineering applications. Since the number of computa- 
tional operations envisaged by a dot product process are more than one - 
evaluation of a product and summation of this product with another 
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operand - the time complexity of dot product operations are relatively 
high. The execution time of such operations may, however, be reduced by 
incorporating concurrency. With floating point operands, the fusion of 
MAC operations is fairly intricate, owing to the requirements for signifi- 
cand alignments during addition. Though the complexity of floating 
point hardware units that envisage fusion of multiply - accumulate opera- 
tions (MAP) is relatively high in comparison with traditional approaches, 
MAP architectures [1] are still the preferred choice for time critical appli- 
cations. The IBM RlSC/6000 reported in [1] had been the first PPU with 
multiply - accumulate fused architecture. While the IBM MAP demon- 
strates the feasibility of floating point multiply - accumulate fusion, this 
MAP is, however, not widely accepted owing to certain limitations as far 
as compliance with IEEE [2] [3] floating point standards is concerned. 
The IBM MAP doesn’t produce results that conform to IEEE standards, 
though the numerical accuracy of results is probably better than that of 
IEEE conformal schemes. W. Kahan [4] terms this “a mixed blessing”. In 
order that the results of multiply - accumulate operation be conformal 
with IEEE standards, the results of multiplication and addition need sep- 
arate rounding. With the IBM scheme, rounding is performed only once, 
which is rather a compound rounding operation encompassing both mul- 
tiplication and addition. This paper addresses the development of a low 
power floating point multiply accumulate fused architecture which pro- 
duces results that comply with the IEEE norms. The proposed architec- 
ture also supports non IEEE rounding. 



2. THE PROPOSED MAE 

Pig. 1 illustrates the significand data path organization of the pro- 
posed MAP. With the proposed scheme, formation of IEEE product is 
rather straight forward. The partial product array compresses the partial 
products into two sum and carry vectors. The CP Add/round block per- 
forms the carry propagate addition/rounding operation. Pre - computa- 
tion for rounding is envisaged. Once the final result taking into account 
the rounding/normalization decisions is arrived at, the rounding informa- 
tion of the product can be used for the rounding of the dot product (or 
sum). 

With the IBM MAP scheme, since the position of the significand of 
the product is taken as the reference, the significand of C gets aligned all 
the time irrespective of the value of its exponent. Por those values of expo- 
nents of C that are greater than that of the product AB, the significand of 
C is left shifted through an appropriate number of bit positions and vice 
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Fig. I - Significand data path organization of the proposed MAF Fig. 2 - FSM representation of FADD operation 



versa. With the proposed scheme, in contrast to the IBM MAF, the signif- 
icands of both AB and C can be aligned in accordance with the relative 
magnitudes of the product and sum. During situations when the exponent 
of C is larger than that of^S, the output sum and carry vectors from the 
partial product compression circuits of the multiplier segment of the 
MAF are simultaneously right shifted, by using a double barrel shifter. 
When the exponent of ,45 is greater than that of C, the significand of C is 
right shifted by a single barrel shifter. The pre - alignment barrel shifter 
that shifts C can be merged with the double barrel shifter by incorporat- 
ing suitable significand selection schemes. The output of the pre-align- 
ment shifters (3 operands) is further compressed into two vectors. The 
significand adder accepts rounding control signals from the multiplier seg- 
ment of the MAF. With the proposed scheme, support for lEEE/non 
IEEE rounding modes can be easily accomplished through the selection 
of appropriate rounding control signals from the multiplier. Pre-computa- 
tion of different copies of results taking into account the various round- 
ing/normalization requirements is envisaged. Conditional sum/carry 
select adders are ideal for such applications. 



3. TRANSITION ACTIVITY SCALING FOR LOW POWER 

In CMOS logic structures, the switching activities of functional units 
exhibits sensitivities towards architectural/algorithmic design decisions 
[5]. At the architecture level, transition activity scaling of functional units 
offers a viable approach for power minimization [6]. In [7], we reported 
the architectural design of a transition activity scaled triple data path 
floating point adder (TDPFADD). The approach outlined in [7] is appli- 
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cable for the design of floating point MAP s as well. Significant among the 
observations made in [7] are; (1) The leading zero estimation circuits of 
FADDs that handle a variable number of leading zeros need be opera- 
tional only during a limited set of additions. (2) FADDs may be bypassed 
during certain situations. Functional partitioning of the FADD segment 
of the MAF into three distinct, mutually exclusive, clock gated data paths 
allows activity reduction. During any computing cycle, only one of the 
data paths is active, during which state, the logic assertion status of the 
circuit nodes of the other data paths are maintained at their previous 
states. F ig. 2 illustrates the finite state machine representation of the tran- 
sition activity scaled TDPFADD [7]. State / represents bypass conditions. 
State J represents the operation of the FADD during those situations 
when the signed magnitude addition of significands can produce at the 
most one leading zero while state K represents FADD operations that can 
produce a pre-normalized significand with a variable number of leading 
zeros. The time averaged power consumption of the FADD is represented 
by 



P = P{I)P, + P(J)Pj + P{.K)P^ ( 1 ) 

where P(/), P{J) and P{K) represent the probability that the FADD is 
operating in states /, J and K respectively. P/, Pj and Pj- represent the 
time averaged power consumption of the FADD when the FADD is oper- 
ating in the respective state. With non activity scaled FADDs, the power 
consumption can be as high as Pj + P, + . 

The proposed partitioning of floating point additions also leads to 
data path simplifications. Since the significand pre - alignment shifts are < 
2 during situations when the MAC operation produces a pre - normalized 
significand with a variable number of leading zeros, significand pre - 
alignment operations of this data path (LZA data path) can be effected by 
using a single level of 3X1 MUXs. With p bit significands, this data path 
requires a normalization barrel shifter that can handle a maximum right 
shift of 1 and a maximum left shift of p bits. With the leading zero 
bounded data path (LZB data path), significand pre - alignment shifts can 
be anywhere between 0 and p + \ - The normalization shifts for this data 
path are bounded, a maximum right shift of 2 bit positions and a maxi- 
mum left shift of 1 bit position. For both the computing data paths, only 
one large barrel shifter is present, by virtue of which the power consump- 
tion, logic depths and circuit delays of the data paths are minimized. 

With the proposed architecture, the FADD endures bypass conditions 
whenever the results are known apriori. During situations when |C| > \AB\ 
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and the exponent difference is greater than p+ the result is C. When |C| 
< \AB\ and the exponent difference is greater than p, the result is AB. 
Apart from these situations, the FADD can also be bypassed during oper- 
ations of the type 0 ± operand, ± o° ± operand and operations that leads to 
NaNs. 

With MAFs, the multiplier may also be activity scaled for reduced 
power operation. Whenever the product \AB\ « |C|, the multiplier segment 
of MAF can be activity scaled [8]. Flowever, for applications that need 
IEEE sums and products, irrespective of their relative magnitudes, the 
question of transition activity scaling of the multiplier segment is not very 
relevant. During situations when the product is known apriori, e.g., 0 X 
number, NaN X number, ± o° X number, the multiplier can be activity 
scaled. The activity scaling of the multiplier is best addressed from a con- 
trol path perspective. In instruction driven processors, pre-computation of 
multiplier/MAF bypass conditions during an early stage of instruction 
scheduling is possible. With such schemes, transition activity scaling of 
multiplier doesn’t slow down the speed performance of the MAF. 



4. POWER MODELS 

During FP additions, the transition activities of barrel shifter control 
lines exhibit sensitivities towards the significand alignment behavior of 
FADDs. In particular, the magnitudes and rate of change of alignment 
shifts reflect the power implications of significand alignment operations. 
The switching activities within the significand data paths also exhibit sen- 
sitivities towards the above parameters. The following paragraphs high- 
light the development of analytical models, that capture the impact of 
significand alignments on the power consumption of FADDs. Before we 
go into the specifics of this aspect of power consumption, the following 
definitions shall be introduced. 

Definition 1 - Expected shift; The expected shift of any data alignment 
operation is defined by 

= i’UI = Z = ^) = Z (2) 

it - 0 it - 0 

In equation (2), x represents the shift distance, which is not necessarily 
the exponent difference; the precise relation between these parameters is a 
function of FADD data path/barrel shifter organization [8]. With equa- 
tion (2), it is assumed that x is wide sense stationary (W SS). In floating 
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Fig. 6 - Reduction during FIR filtering 



point DSP operations, strictly speaking, jc[«] represents a non stationary 
random process [9]. Though x[n\ is non stationary, the time averaged 
power consumption of FP units may still be characterized on the basis of 
an ‘average’ behavior of.\:[«] [8], In our simulation based study, the proba- 
bility density function (pdf) of x is evaluated on the basis of the frequency 
distribution of x[«] over the whole set of FP addition operations during 
the underlying experiment. Fig. 3 illustrates sample pdfs ofx (significand 
pre alignment shift of a non activity scaled FADD) as well as the underly- 
ing exponent differences, the relevant frequency distributions of which 
had been observed during filtering of white noise (A(0,1)). A sequence of 
white noise samples (128K) had been low pass filtered (single precision FP 
operations) using an 8th order elliptical filter (transposed direct form II 
HR filter - pass band ripple 0.03 dB, stop band ripple 140 dB, normalized 
cut-off frequency 0.2). In Fig. 3, only a truncated region of the pdf is 
shown, that is, the probabilities are illustrated for shift distances/exponent 
differences upto 25 only. The expected shift in this case is 8.5886 bits while 
the expected exponent difference is 14.2360 bits. 

Definition 2 - Toggle distance: Toggle distance is defined as the difference 
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between present shift and last shift, i.e., z[«] = .x [/?] -x[n -1], 

Definition 3 - Expected toggle distance: The expected toggle distance is 
defined as the average number of bit positions through which shift opera- 
tions oscillate about the mean or expected shift. The expected toggle dis- 
tance is computed as the mean value of absolute toggle distances, as given 

by. 



Ku:x 

i'l|z[«lll = X//Tl-v[«l xUi 111 = /) 
/- 0 



(3) 



With conventional IEEE single precision FADDs, the index variable / 
can assume values between 0 and 31 (0 and 63 for double precision). With 
activity scaled FADDs, / is a function of the organization of barrel 
shifters. 

With transition activity scaled FADDs, most of the parameters dis- 
cussed above are scaled versions of the relevant parameters of conven- 
tional FADDs. Fig. 4 illustrates a pdf of pre-alignment toggle distances of 
a conventional FADD, that had been experimentally observed during fil- 
tering of random noise samples, described earlier. The expected toggle dis- 
tance for this case is 10.4004 bits. 

4.1 CONTROL PATH SWITCHING 

In general, the control path power consumption of FADDs is domi- 
nated by the power consumption of barrel shifter control lines (both pre- 
alignment and normalization) as well as various data selection signals that 
facilitate the presentation of exponents, default results etc. With this, the 
control path power measure of FADDs can be modeled by 

(4) 

leS 



where S represents the set of all control signals, tj and T,- represent the 
transition activity and fanout of the /th control signal. With different 
architectural schemes, the number of control signals, their transition 
activities as well as fanouts differ. 

4.2 ALIGNMENT DRIVEN DATA PATH SWITCHING 

Whenever the position of the aligned significand endures oscillations 
about the expected shift, the significand data path bits that fall within the 
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toggle range endure higher transitions. The power consumption due to 
this phenomenon is proportional to the expected toggle distance. During 
FP subtractions, the I’s (or 2’s) complement of the aligned significand is 
added with the significand of the larger number. During such a scenario, 
the zeros appearing at the higher order bit positions (due to shift opera- 
tion) of the aligned significand gets complemented into Fs. If the toggling 
between addition and subtraction operations is relatively significant, then 
the power consumption due to this activity is significant. The power con- 
sumption of significand adders of FADDs (which, by and large, reflects 
the alignment driven data path switching), taking into account the above 
effects can be represented by 



Ps! = ^PaDd\\ 



£||z|«||l + £i.vl/q 



( 5 ) 



In (5), £[.v] and E[|z[«]|] represent the expected shift and expected tog- 
gle distance respectively while p represents the width of significand. rep- 
resents the probability for sign toggling. Padd represents the time 
averaged power consumptions of significand adders, during situations 
when both E[|z[«]|] and £'[.v:]^v are zeros. With FADDs that incorporate 
leading zero anticipatory logic, the power consumption of these units are 
comparable to that of significand adders. This aspect is taken into account 
by the scaling factor 2 in equation (5). With the proposed MAF, the 
power consumption of the FADD segment can be represented by 

^ SU ^ +p^]P(A')+P400in +Pfl + YBl^(-^) (6) 



In the above equation, and pg represent the values of the parame- 
ter E[|z[«]|]/'/? for the LZA and LZB data paths respectively of TDPFADD. 
Yb represents the value of E{x~\tjp for the LZB data path. Since the LZA 
data path handles only subtractions, the question of alignment driven sign 
toggling doesn’t arise in this case. With the IBM MAF scheme, the extra 
switching activity due to pre-alignment toggling largely affects the p MSB 
bit positions of the adder. With the lower order bit positions, the switch- 
ing activity is, by and large, a function of the signal probabilities of the 
compressed partial products. With the proposed MAF scheme, the effect 
of pre-alignment toggle distances of the compressed partial products (sum 
and carry vectors) outweigh that of the significand of C, due to similar 
reasons. 
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TABLE I : DATA PATH UTILIZATION PROBABILITIES DURING HR FILTERING 
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TABLE II ; Data path utilization probabilities during FIR filtering 
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0.6756 
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5. RESULTS 

Instrumented digital filter programs that envisage single precision FP 
operations, emulating the two MAF schemes had been developed. The 
experiments involved the filtering of an assorted collection of data sam- 
ples - both synthetic and real data. The first among the synthetic signals is 
a sequence of white noise samples (N(0,1) IID RVs) of sample size 128K, 
while the second and third are auto regressive signals of the same sample 
size. Specifically, the AR model of the second signal is y[n] = x[«] + 
0.9*y[« - 1] while that of the third signal is>’[«] = .r[«] + 0.5*v[« - 1]. The 
first three filters are 8th order elliptical filters (low pass), having pass band 
ripple of 0.03 dB, stop band ripple of-lOOdB and normalized cut - off fre- 
quency 0.2. Filters I, II and III are direct form I, direct form II and trans- 
posed direct form II realizations of the same filter. The last three are low 
pass (normalized cut-off frequency of 0.2) FIR filters of order 64, 16 and 
8 respectively. With real data, an assorted collection of bipolar audio sig- 
nal samples ranging in size between 8594 and 6318040 samples had been 
low pass filtered using both FIR and HR filters. During the course of fil- 
tering, frequency distributions of pre-alignment and normalization shifts, 
their rate of change and the relevant bit level activities had been collected. 

Tables I and II present the data path utilization statistics of the FADD 
segment of the MAF, that had been observed during filtering of synthetic 
data. With the above results, the most important observation is that the 
probability that a variable number of leading zeros occur during the 
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signed magnitude addition of aligned significands is marginally low, 
which substantiates the efficacy of the leading zero estimation based tran- 
sition activity scaling approach. 

Figures 5 and 6 illustrate the percentage reduction in switching activ- 
ity offered by the proposed scheme during filtering of bipolar audio signal 
samples, as far as significand pre-alignment control is concerned. The 
worst case reduction is better than 56%, which is attributed to data path 
simplifications and transition activity scaling. The reduction in switching 
activity as far as significand addition is concerned is also better than 50%. 
During filtering, the probability that the product is shifted is around 50%. 
That means, the double data path barrel shifter is not operational during 
50% of the time. With the IBM M AF, the pre-alignment of the significand 
of C is handled by a non - activity scaled, bidirectional barrel shifter, the 
effective data path width of which is around twice that of the proposed 
scheme. Because of this, the fanout weighted switching activity of the bar- 
rel shifter control lines of the IBM scheme is significantly higher than that 
of the proposed scheme. F igures 7 and 8 illustrate the significand pre - 
alignment behavior as well as the rate of change of shift (evaluated as 
present shift - last shift) of the IBM M AF, that had been observed during 
HR filtering of white noise samples. (The pdfs illustrated in Figures 3, 4, 7 
and 8 represent various instances of exponent behavior observed during 
performance of the same experiment). In Fig. 7, negative values of shifts 
indicate situations during which the significand of C is left shifted. In con- 
trast to the significand pre-alignment behavior depicted by Figures 3 and 
4, the variances as well as entropies of the pdfs shown in Figures 7 and 8 
are large. In general, the higher the variance of these pdfs, the higher the 
power consumption. 

With normalization control, the switching activity reduction observed 
during our experiments is consistently better than lOX. In FADDs, nor- 
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malization shifts through a large number of bit positions are required only 
during situations when the process of significand addition results in a 
large number of leading zeros. During all other situations, normalization 
shifts are limited. However, with the IBM MAF scheme, normalization 
shifts can be large even during other situations. With this scheme, with p 
bit significands, the leading 1 after significand addition can occur within a 
range oflp+ 2 bits, and hence the normalization shifts are usually large. 
Because of this, the leading zero estimation logic also has to work with the 
2/7+2 bit results. 

In general, the power consumption of FADDs outweigh that of FP 
multipliers. As discussed previously, owing to the relatively large magni- 
tudes of switched capacitances associated with significand alignments, the 
power consumption of barrel shifters dominate the power consumption of 
FADDs. Assuming that the power consumption of the multiplier segment 
of the MAF is comparable that of the adder segment, it is relatively 
straight forward to conclude that the worst case power advantage offered 
by the proposed scheme is around 25%. 



6. DISCUSSION 

Compared to the IBM scheme, the salient features of the proposed 
MAF scheme that renders it an ideal choice for DSP applications as well 
as general purpose computing are summarized below. 

(1) IEEE compatibility: The requirement for IEEE compatible floating 
point results is mandatory for many computing applications. The avail- 
ability of IEEE product and sum is a definite advantage. 

(2) Data path simplifications: With the proposed scheme, the width of the 
significand data path is around half of that of the IBM scheme. The 
removal of one barrel shifter from the critical path of the significand 
adder is another notable feature. Because of these simplifications, the esti- 
mated speed performance of the proposed scheme is better than that the 
IBM scheme. The data path simplifications also results in area reduction. 
The area measures of significand adders, normalization barrel shifter and 
leading zero anticipatory logic of the proposed MAF are less than that of 
the IBM scheme. The proposed scheme also envisage the handling of cer- 
tain arithmetic operations by using I’s complement arithmetic units [8], 
which results in power/area reductions. To put it briefly, though the pro- 
posed scheme envisage a separate data path for the handling of significand 
additions that are likely to result in a variable number of leading zeros, the 
additional area implications of this data path is offset by the area reduc- 
tion measures. 
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(3) Transition activity scaling: The transition activity scaled data path 
partition renders power optimal operation. 



7. CONCLUSION 

A proposal for floating point multiply - accumulate fusion is pre- 
sented. The proposed scheme delivers IEEE compatible (as well as non 
IEEE) sums and products. The estimated worst case reduction in switch- 
ing activity offered by the proposed scheme is around 25%. The power/ 
delay advantages of the proposed scheme renders it an ideal choice for 
floating point dot product computations. 
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Abstract: The access time of the first level on-chip cache usually imposes the cycle time 

of high-performance VLSI processors. The only way to reduce the effect of 
cache access time on processor cycle time is the use of pipelined caches. A 
timing model for on-chip caches has recently been presented in [1]. In this 
paper the timing model given in [1] is extended so as pipelined caches can be 
handled. Also the possible pipelined architectures of a cache memory are 
investigated. The speedup of the pipelined cache against the non-pipelined one 
is examined as a function of the pipeline depth, the organization and the 
physical implementation parameters. 



1. INTRODUCTION 

Cache memories are used for enhancing the performance of almost every 
modern microprocessor. Therefore their architecture challenges have been 
investigated extensively in the past years [2-6]. Computer designers have the 
problem of building a cache that has both a low miss rate and a short access 
time. A low miss rate ensures that the high cost of cache misses does not 
dominate execution time and the short access time ensures that the cache 
does not slow down the rest of the CPU. A partial solution to this cache 
design problem is to provide more than one level of cache memory. In a two 
level cache hierarchy the level one (primary cache) is made small and fast to 
match the CPU speed and the level two (secondary) cache is made slower 
and much larger to keep the overall cache miss rate low [5, 6]. 
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Although this is better than having a single large cache, the primary 
cache wilt still limit the CPU cycle time. The only way to reduce the effect 
of cache access time on CPU cycle time is to increase the number of cache 
pipeline stages. This spreads the fixed delay of the cache access time over 
more CPU cycles making it possible for the CPU cycle time to be reduced 

m. 

Several models have in the past been presented for studying different 
cache organizations. Examples include an area model [8], timing models [1, 
9] and yield models [10, 11]. No model though has in the past been 
presented for studying the effect of increasing the cache pipeline stages on 
the cache cycle time. Although specific pipelined cache designs have been 
presented in the open literature (for example [12]), a general method for 
designing and analyzing pipelined caches has not yet been presented. 

In [7] the pipeline depth for achieving CPU performance optimization 
using pipelined first level caches was investigated assuming that the cycle 
time of a pipelined cache is equal to: 

{non-pipelined cache cycle time} / {pipeline depth} ' (1). 

In this paper we present the required extensions on the analytical 
enhanced cache access and cycle time model presented in [1] for handling 
pipelined caches. By comparing the derived analytical model to an HSPICE 
model, it was shown to be accurate to within 6%. The derived model is used 
for providing the optimal layout organizational parameters of a pipelined 
cache as well as for studying the effect of various cache pipeline depths on 
its cycle time. The results indicate that relation ( 1 ) above for the cycle time 
of a pipelined cache is incorrect. 



2. PRELIMINARIES 

In [I] an analytical access and cycle time model has been presented for 
on-chip caches. The model was verified by comparing its results against 
HSPICE simulation results. In the following we give some of the 
terminology used in [1] for the clarity of presentation. 

The array of the stored data is a rectangle area of memory cells with 
horizontal dimension equal to 8 x {block size} x {associativity} and vertical 
dimension equal to {number of sets}. This organization, in most cases, 
results in an array that is much larger in one direction than in the other. That 
means that the bit-lines or the word-lines have unequal delay times. For 
reducing the access time of the data memory array it is broken in Ndwi 
subarrays horizontally and Ndbi subarrays vertically. The corresponding 
parameters for the tag array are Ntwi and Ntbi. Finally the Njpd and Hspd 
parameters specify the number of sets that are mapped into a single word- 
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line. The model of [1] selects the best combination of these parameters in 
order to achieve the minimum cycle time. Figure 1 presents the cycle and the 
access time of direct mapped caches with block size equal to 16 for caches 
of sizes of 8K up to 256K assuming the process parameters for an 0.8_m 
technology given in [1]. The left column is used for the data path while the 
right for the tag path. Figure 2, presents the contribution of each module of 
the design for the same caches. Figure 2 indicates that the dominant delay 
contributor for the data part is the decoder module. For the tag part the 
decoder and the comparator contribute a large percentage of the overall 
delay. 




8K 16K 32K 64K 12SK 2S6K 



Figure 1. Access and cycle time for the non-pipelined cache design 

In general, by modifying the array organization parameters, we can 
reduce the delay contributed by a certain module. For example, for 
decreasing the data decoder part delay we might decrease the Ndwi- Such a 
change though will impact the precharge time of the data bit lines increasing 
the cycle time overall. 



3. PIPELINED-CACHE TIMING MODEL 

The first level cache is usually designed as direct-mapped for having the 
shortest cycle time [4, 5, 13]. Due to this we focus in the following on direct 
mapped cache organizations. Our study is also valid for set-associative 
pipelined caches, but in this case we have the possibility of one more 
pipeline stage, the data-output stage. 
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For building a pipelined cache, some modules should be isolated with 
latches. Latch insertion though can not be arbitrary, since some modules 
should not be isolated. For example, according to [14], the data access path, 
formed by the word-line driving, bit-line charging, column multiplexing and 
sense amplifier modules can not be further split in separate stages. Thus, the 
modules that can form separate pipeline stages are ; a) the decoder, b) the 
data-access path, c) the comparator, and d) the output drivers. Since the 
delay introduced by the output drivers in direct mapped caches is extremely 
small it would be unprofitable to consider them as a separate pipeline stage. 
Figure 3 presents a possible organization of a three stage pipelined cache. In 
set associative organizations, the output drivers delay may be significant; 
therefore it could constitute a separate pipeline stage. 

The model proposed in [1] was extended as follows: 

In order to hold the data that drive each stage, a latch must separate 
consequent stages. We utilized the inverters of each stage to form the latch 
by adding an extra cross-coupled inverter and a transistor, which will isolate 
the latch from the previous stage. This design is similar to that in [15] and 
targets low area overhead. Registers were utilized for holding the appropriate 
address bits in each stage that will later feed the comparator. The bit lines 
should be precharged before any memory access. This means that the 
sequence of operations that must be made in order to access the memory 
array is a) disable all word lines, b) precharge the bit lines, c) drive the 
appropriate word-line, and d) wait bit-lines to be evaluated and amplifiers to 
return the stored data. The model given in [1] covers operation (a) as being 
performed by the decoder and his precharge subcircuit. Since we have 
isolated the decoder from the data-access path, we were forced to place to 
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the input of the word-line driver both an isolating and a pull-up transistor in 
order to disable all word-lines during the bit-line pre-charge period. The 
original (a) and the modified (b) design of the word-line driver are shown in 
Figure 4. 




Figure 3. Design of the three-stage pipelined cache with the additional latches. The vertical 
arrows indicate the pre-charge or latch-enable control signals 



decoder 



{> 

(a) 



wordline 




Figure 4. Implementation of the word-line driver, (a) Previous design, (b) New design 

Moreover, in [1] the evaluate permission signal for the comparator was 
driven by a delay chain in order to be synchronized and start producing 
results at the right time. When the comparator is considered as a separate 
stage, we place that delay chain to the latch enable signal of the isolating 
latches in order to let the sense amplifier stabilize. That extra delay in the tag 
data-access path inserts more limitations to the final speedup. We left to the 
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comparator stage only the last inverter (evaluate-INV) which works as 
virtual-ground to the compare-NMOS transistors. The operation sequence of 
the comparator-stage consists of the steps: a) drive to logic one the evaluate- 
INV deactivating the comparator, b) activate the pre-charge transistor in 
order to pre-charge the OUT line, c) stop pre-charging and drive evaluate- 
INV to logic zero in order to start the evaluation and d) evaluate. The 
equation that predicts the comparator precharge delay time is simply the 
charge of the RC circuit of the charger transistor and the capacitance of the 
OUT line. The worst delay in this case is produced when no compare- 
transistors are open and no extra charging path exists through the evaluate- 
fNV and compare-transistors. 

The changes that we have made to the initial model of [1] were verified 
by comparison against HSPICE simulations. All the results produced by our 
model where well within 6% of the corresponding HSPICE results. As an 
example in Figure 5 we present comparative results regarding the 
comparator precharge time as a function of the tag bits. 




Figure 5. 

In our model we assume that the decoder forms a pipeline stage by itself. 
If it is profitable to increase the pipeline depth, it is necessary to break the 
decoder in more stages. For example, in [16] a deeply pipelined architecture 
with a hierarchical design of the decoder is presented. Since breaking the 
decoder in smaller stages is implementation specific, we chose not to model 
any of the possibilities. We will discuss the effect of breaking the decoder in 
smaller stages though in the next section. 
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4. APPLICATION OF THE DERIVED MODEL AND 
DISCUSSION 

For the application of the model, we used the same process parameters as 
[1] for an example 0.8_m process. We will present results for direct mapped 
caches with 16 bytes block size and with sizes ranging from 8K up to 256 K 
bytes. Our results for caches with smaller or larger block sizes indicate 
similar behavior. We assumed either a single decoding stage, case a, or a n- 
stage decoder, case b. 

a) For a single decoding stage two different schemes for the pipelined cache 

architecture were investigated using the derived model: 

1 . The 2 stages scheme. In the 2 stage scheme we have placed for both 
data and tag path the decoder as the first stage and all the rest modules 
as the second stage. 

2. The 3 stages scheme. In this organization the decoder forms the first 
stage, the data access path the second and the rest modules the third 
stage. 




Figure 6. Delay of each stage in the 2 stage scheme 

Figures 6 and 7 present the delays of each stage for the 2 and the 3 
stages schemes respectively. In these Figures we set the maximum 
number of sub arrays to 8 for the data as well as the tag memory. We have 
observed that in these cases larger number of subarrays do not result into 
faster cycle times. For each stage, the left bar corresponds to the data part 
of the cache, while the right to the tag part. The resulting cycle time is 
also presented. Comparing Figures 6 and 7 with Figure 1, we can see that 
a pipelined cache can offer significantly faster cycle times for both 
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schemes. For the two stages scheme (Figure 6) the 2"‘* stage of the tag 
path (consisting of the tag memory access and the comparison delay) is in 
all but one cases the stage determining the cycle time of the cache. As can 
be observed in Figure 7, for the largest simulated cache, the decoder stage 
is the stage determining the overall cycle time of the cache. In all rest 
cases the cycle time of the cache is determined by the data access stage 
when three pipelined stages are utilized. 
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Figure 7. Delay of each stage in the 3 stage scheme. (The delay of stage 3D is always 
significantly smaller than that of 3T. So in this figure we give only the delay of 3T). 

b) For an n-stage decoding scheme we investigated n+2 stages pipelined 
caches. In this organization the first n stages are decoding stages. The 
next stage is the data access stage while all the rest modules form the last 
stage. Since the value of n can be made large enough, the cycle time of 
the cache will be determined by the data access stage. This stage can be 
optimized by changing the organization parameters, for example Ndwi, of 
the cache. In Figures 8, 9 and 10 we present the n decoding stages for the 
tag and data arrays as one stage denoted by ID and IT respectively. The 
data access stages are represented by 2D and 2T and the last stages as 3D 
and 3T. 

Figures 8, 9 and 10 present the optimal time of the data access stage 
(stage 2D) achieved among all possible combinations of the organization 
parameters leading to 8, 16 or 32 sub arrays respectively, for the data as 
well as the tag memory, ignoring the decoder stage. If we break the 
decoder in n stages so that the delay of each stage of the decoder is 
smaller than the delay of stage 2D and 2T then the maximum among the 
delays of stages 2D and 2T will be also the cycle time of the cache. The 
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value of n can be determined as the maximum of the delays of stages ID 
and IT divided by the maximum of the delay of stages 2D and 2T. For 8, 
16 and 32 subarrays the resulting cycle time will be denoted by opt.saS, 
opt.sal6 and opt.sa32 respectively. 




Figure 8. Data-access optimization (max subarrays: 8, stages: n+2) 




Figure 9. Data-access optimization (max subarrays: 16, stages: n+2) 

Comparing Figures 7 and 8 it can be observed that breaking the decoder 
in two stages will provide an increasing profit in the cycle time of 2.7% up 
to 7.3% as the cache size increases. The profit becomes even bigger in 
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comparing Figures 9 and 10 with 7, but then the decoder stage must be 
divided in 3, 4 or even 5 stages of equivalent delay. 




Figure 10. Data-access optimization (max subarrays: 32, stages: n+2) 

We define the term speedup as {non-pipelined cache cycle time} / 
{pipelined cache cycle time}. Figure 11 presents the speedup that can be 
achieved using 2 stages, 3 stages, and n+2 stages with n=2,3 or 4. In Figure 
11 we have included the graphs for opt.saS, opt.sal6 and opt.sa32 which 
should be interpreted as a pipeline cache of depth 4, 5 or 6. For example in 
the 32Kbytes cache, when the number of sub arrays is 32, we determine 
from Figure 10 the value of n as f 11.19 / 3.441 = 4 leading to a pipelined 
cache of 6 stages in total. 

Table 1 lists the maximum speedup that can be achieved as a function of 
the pipeline stages. The table reveals that three pipeline stages can achieve a 
value close enough to the maximum speedup in most cases. The extra 
hardware and control complexity of more cache pipeline stages must be well 
justified by the nature of the application and become attractive only in the 
largest of the simulated caches. 

As it can be observed by Table 1, the oversimplified relation (1) is far 
from the reality. 



5. CONCLUSIONS 

Caches are an essential part in every modern microprocessor chip. 
Although their organizational and architectural challenges have been 
extensively studied in the past, little effort has been devoted in the design 
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and analysis of pipelined caches. Pipelined caches can effectively reduce the 
cycle time of the CPU. 

In this paper the design and analysis of pipelined CPU caches was 
studied. A timing model given for non-pipelined caches was enhanced for 
handling pipelined caches. By comparing the model to an HSPICE model it 
was shown to be accurate within 6%. The computational complexity 
however, is considerably less than HSPICE. The proposed is the first, in the 
open literature, model handling pipelined caches. 




Figure II. Speedup achieved 



Table I. Speedup vs. number of pipeline stages 



Cache 

Size 
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3 


Pipeline Stages 
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5 
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8K 


1.62 


2.17 
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2.74 


16 K 


1.71 


2.17 


2.24 


2.48 
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32 K 


1.77 


2.22 
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2.74 


64 K 


1.92 


2.26 
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2.33 


n 


128 K 


1.94 


2.24 


2.42 


2.70 


3.02 


256 K 


1.85 


2.38 


2.51 


2.86 


3.22 



(♦) This pipeline scheme does not lead to better results. 
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Abstract: This work introduces a novel methodology that eases the synchronous to 

asynchronous conversion of existing digital circuits. Synchronous single- 
phased circuits may have its performance improved with the use of a variable 
rate clock generator if the conversion is done on some key circuits. This 
methodology is used to improve the performance of a soft-core 
implementation of the Blowfish cryptographic algorithm. 



1. INTRODUCTION 

This work introduces the use of a distributed and deterministic 
mechanism on the asynchronous timing of selected digital networks. 
Our approach shows that any digital system can be redesigned as a 
synchronous system with a varying clock rate. Hardware overhead is small 
and will not add significantly to the real state needs of the original system. 

The conversion methodology is based on Scheduling by Edge Reversal 
(SER), a distributed algorithm that is a potentially optimal solution to 
Dijkstra's Dining Philosophers problem under heavy load. SER gives a 
fair and distributed solution to this problem and has been used in the 
implementation of many distributed processing paradigms. 

All information exchanged between any two distinct neighboring digital 
subcircuits must then be treated in a mutual exclusion style. SER can be used 
to control the asynchronous timing among parts of a target digital system 
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and can be seen as a generalization of the handshake protocol. SER is not 
topology constrained. Theoretical background for the distributed 
mechanism behavior is introduced in section 2. Section 3 presents the 
conversion methodology. Section 4 describes the Blowfish algorithm. 
Section 5 details the implementation and the performance achieved. 
Concluding remarks follows in section 6. 



2. SCHEDULING BY EDGE REVERSAL - SER 



Relevant aspects of the SER methodology are shown in this section. For 
an in-depth review of the theory involved the reader is referred to 
The SER methodology is composed of three basic steps. 

1. Representing the target digital circuit. Consider a neighborhood- 
constrained system composed of a set of processes and a set of shared atomic 
resources represented by a connected graph G = (N, E) where N is the set of 
processes and E, the set of edges defining the interconnection topology. Each 
process is represented by one node. An edge is present between any two 
nodes if and only if these two processes share at least one resource. 



■=!> ■=> Av 



Figure 1. A graph G under SER, with m = 1 and p = 3 

Figure I shows an example of G. SER works in the following way: 
starting from any acyclic orientation ® on G there is at least one sink node, 

i.e., a node that has all of its edges directed to itself. All sinks are allowed to 
operate while other nodes remain idle. After operation, a sink node will 
revert the orientation of its edges, becoming a source, and thus releasing 
resources to its neighbors. The whole process is then repeated for the new set 
of sinks. Note that the reversible edges in the definition graph G do not 
imply any data flow, they simply sign resource availability. 

2. Construction of the asynchronous timing network. Let G = {N,E) 
represent the target SER network defined to drive the timing of the target 
circuit C. Every node A/ e N, is connected to Niposu where Nipost ~ N(i+ \ ) 
mod N, if and only if the corresponding elements are neighbors. 

3. Initialization of G. An appropriate acyclic orientation on G can be 
obtained if an edge between any two neighboring nodes Ni, Nj e N is 
oriented from Nf to Nj if i > j. Using this particular orientation node 0 is the 
first sink to happen under SER. 
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3. CONVERSION METHODOLOGY 

In a synchronous digital system any connection topology may be defined, 
so that stages include but are not limited to pipelines. Figure 2 shows an 
example of a possible target circuit composed of four functional stages, and 
its data communication. Stages having no interaction between the elements 
of the output vector have an algorithmic complexity on time of Ol and may 
include decoders, multiplexers and random logic. For circuits performing 
arithmetic operations, such as adders and multipliers, the mean complexity 
on time will be different from the worst case. An n-bit ripple carry adder, for 
instance, has a worst case complexity of On while having a mean 
complexity of onlyO(log 2 «) . 




Figure 2. Synchronous stages and data communication of the target circuit 

A great part of the system can then be treated just like any synchronous 
system and Just a few stages will need to be redesigned. The result will be a 
faster clock for the majority of operations. 

Definition. Synchronous to Asynchronous Conversion methodology. 

(i) Representation of the target digital circuit C. The target digital circuit 
is represented by a graph C=(B,D), where B is the set of its synchronous 
stages and D is the set of edges used to time their operation. A synchronizing 
node S is then added to the circuit as shown in Figure 3. 

(ii) Construction of the asynchronous timing network. Let G = (N,E) 
represent the target self-oscillatory SER network defined to drive the timing 
of the target circuit C. Nodes NJj control the length of the high clock level. 
For every stage in the circuit there is an edge between nodes NO and Nf. As 
each stage ends its operation, it reverses its edge towards NO. When all the 
stages are done, NO becomes a sink and produces a clock transition from 
high to low. Then it operates for a very short time and prepares for a new 
cycle by signaling all the stages with an edge reversal. 

(iii) Reduction of the asynchronous timing network. In order to save 
circuitry, and also to simplify the conversion process, only a few stages need 
to be asynchronously timed. Stages with a complexity <7U*have a nearly 
constant no matter how its input vary. In this case, the 
stage /, for which tdmmi>tdmssj for all ji i , can be used to time itself and all 
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the j stages. Other stages, according to the instantaneous values of their 
inputs, will have varying . Those stages must be timed separately and 
ideally they will be the candidates for an asynchronous redesign. 





Figure 3. The target circuit as C=(B,D) and as G=(N,E) 

(iv) Initialization of G. An appropriate acyclic orientation on G is easy to 
be obtained if we define NO as the initial state. All the edges are initialized 
pointing to NO, which becomes a sink. 

SER Hardware Implementation. The implementation comprises two 
basic circuits, namely the Node Controller and the Edge Controller, both 
operating on self-timed functional blocks. Note that each token represents 
the orientation of each edge on G. 



Tokens from 
neighboring 
nodes 

run/stop ^ 



Stage 

Operation 



End of O- 
neighbors 
operation^ 



Inverted Token 




Figure 4. Schematic for the Node and Edge Controllers 

Node Controllers simply evaluate the presence of tokens and, after 
detecting that the node has become a sink, they allow the target local circuit 
to operate. This implementation relies on a transition sensitive end of 
operation signal that is sent to all the neighboring Edge Controllers. Every 
time the node controller for nodes Nf. is activated, all the stages start their 
operation. Node NO is simply a synchronizer. As shown in Figure 4, a node 
starts operation according to an AND gate that samples the incident tokens 
and as many inputs as the number of arrowheads pointing to the node. 

Edge Controllers shown in Figure 4 connect two nodes using a 
differential output XOR gate as a token generator. They also contain logic 
used to guarantee the initial acyclic orientation. Each Edge Controller will 
reset the token for the node that ended its operation and at the same time will 
send that token to a neighbor node. 
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4. CASE STUDY 

Blowfish Cryptographic Algorithm. Blowfish^’‘"' is a symmetric 
variable-length key, 64-bit block cipher cryptographic algorithm based on 
Feistel Networks^’“‘' developed by Bruce Schneier Data encryption is 
performed through a 16-round Feistel network. Each round consists of a key- 
dependent permutation, and a key- and data-dependent substitution. All 
operations are done over 32-bit words. 

Subkeys: These keys must be pre-computed^’‘"'^”l They consist of a P- 
array with 18x32 subkeys and four S-boxes with 256x32 entries each. 

Encryption: As stated previously, the Blowfish is a 16 round Feistel 
network, as seen in Figure 5(a). The input is a 64-bit data element, X. 




Figure 5. The structure of the Blowfish algorithm 

The algorithm can be stated as: 

Divide x into two 32-bit halves: Xl, Xr 

Vox \ = U .0 \6\ Xl = Xl® P,; Xr = Y(Xi) © Xr ; Swap Xl and Xr\ end 
Xr = Xr XOR P/7 ; Xl = Xl® Pis ; Recombine Xl and Xr 
Function F, see Figure 5(b): Divide xL into four eight-bit quarters: 
a, b, c, and d. Then F(JTi) = ((Sa' + Sb^ mod 2^^) © i"/ ) + .5/ mod 2^^ 
Decryption: Same algorithm, withP;, P^,..., P/sin the reverse order. 
Implementations of Blowfish that require the fastest speeds should unroll 
the loop and ensure that all subkeys are stored in embedded RAMs 
Examining one round in the data flow shown in Figure 5, one can identify 
groups of data independent operations, pointing out temporal and spatial 
parallelism implemented as one round pipeline shown in Figure 6. FIFOs 
included into the pipeline hold data forwarded between non-adjacent stages. 
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S2A Conversion. The first step in the conversion methodology consists 
of circuit partitioning. An S2A system {Figure 7a), with 4 nodes 
corresponding to nodes Nlf and the extra NO node was created. A single 
timing node N3 corresponds to the circuit blocks having a nearly constant 
delay. The delay corresponding to node N3 has been determined from 
critical path extraction. Nodes N1 and N2 correspond to asynchronous 
adders ADDl and ADD2 respectively. 




Figure 6. The pipeline structure 

The clock signal is derived from node NO and indicates that nodes N 1 , 
N2 and N3 have completed their respective task. This varying clock signal 
will time the pipeline described in Figure 6. The clock period for the 
converted system will vary from a minimum corresponding to the operation 
of N3 to the adder worst case just described. In fact, edge reversal is not 
instantaneous, but it imposes just a very low overhead to the cycle time. 

Rules and constraints. S2A conversion methodology is very simple and 
powerful. However, some care must be taken regarding hardware 
implementation: Blocks with variable operating time have to be redesigned 
in order to provide an end of operation signal and end of operation signals 
must be free of glitches. Also, circuit outputs must be stable after end of 
operation until the end of the cycle. Thus, depending on the specific circuit 
implementation, it may be necessary to latch its outputs. 
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Figure 7. Asynchronous conversion 



5. IMPLEMENTATION AND PERFORMANCE 

Circuit description. Adder units were designed from 32_bit ripple carry 
adders. There are four 32_bit pipeline registers. The subkeys are stored in 6 
embedded RAMs. Scheduling by Edge Reversal is used for correct circuit 
timing is depicted in Figure 7. Edges A1 to A3 are simply implemented with 
a XOR gate and an inverter. DELAY 1 , used in stages 2 and 4, represents the 
worst case timing for the S-boxes, while DELAY2 is the worst case obtained 
from critical path extraction for the remaining pipeline stages. 



Table 1. Performance comparison 





Synchronous version 


Asynchronous version 


Number of transistors 


43280 


48771 


Minimum cycle time 


- 


13ns 


Average cycle time 


20ns 


16ns 


Maximum cycle time 


- 


25ns 


Average throughput 


200Mbps 


250Mbps 



Performance. The asynchronous circuit obtained from S2A conversion 
was described in VHDL, synthesised with a 0.7|xm CMOS standard cell 
library and simulated with Synopsis CAD tool. Variable clock generation 
and SER operation are shown in Figure 8. The circuit was validated by 
comparison with a C program executing the Blowfish algorithm. Table 1 
compares the performance of synchronous and asynchronous versions. 
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6. CONCLUSIONS 



We have presented an alternative approach to the conversion of 
synchronous circuits into asynchronous. The use of SER’s methodology 
simplified the conversion, as it allowed a viable implementation of a variable 
rate clock generator requiring very low area overhead. A pipelined 
implementation of the Blowfish cryptographic algorithm, its VHDL 
description and the resulting asynchronous circuit were simulated and 
synthesized, showing a reasonable performance improvement. 
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Figure 8. Simulation results 
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Abstract; This paper presents a high-level clock distribution strategy for usage in a 
design-and-reuse environment. This strategy allows for controlled clock 
distribution across an arbitrary number of blocks through the usage of 
controlled delay lines. A new clock frequency multiplication structure 
optimised for this clock distribution strategy is finally proposed, since 
multifrequency clock support is highly desired. 



1. INTRODUCTION 

Increased integrated circuits sizes are presenting enlarged possibilities to 
circuit designers. Current estimates [1] indicate e.g.. microprocessor die 
sizes on the 4.5 cm^ range in a three-year time frame, with nearly 
100 million transistors. CMOS semiconductor technology has reached a 
point where the concepts of "system-in-a-chip" are becoming reality [2]. 
Systems previously mounted in printed circuit boards or large multi-chip 
modules are now to be implemented in a single chip. This trend brings 
increased technical benefits, as most of the input-output ports of previous 
circuits disappear, leading to lower power consumption with improved 
performance (often measured in working clock frequency). 

Unfortunately, this same integration level is bringing increased problems 
to circuit designers, such as power and packaging issues [3]. Furthermore, 

' This work has been sponsored partially by project Genclock, funded by Praxis XXL 
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integrated system development is not possible due to increased design 
complexity. Circuit partitioning (and correspondent floorplanning) has been 
a reality for several years now: a team of designers separates the circuit in 
high-level blocks, and each block is developed independently. With 
increased system-in-a-chip developments, even this hierarchical 
development strategy has been showing its shortcomings. The complexity of 
CMOS circuits, with multiple functions, has grown in such an order that 
companies are finding hard to create development teams able to cover with 
realistic time-to-market constraints all the functions desired in the circuits. 

Thus these systems are increasingly using "off-the-shelf predesigned 
components, frequently coming from different sources. These components - 
often called Intellectual Property (IP) blocks, or Virtual Components (VC) - 
can be delivered in three different formats: soft IP, where a simple logical 
and synthesisable description is provided; firm IP, where this description is 
enhanced by some floorplanning and routing information; and hard IP, 
which provides complete physical models (e.g. layout) of the block. This 
approach is becoming popular even inside development teams, which are 
starting to handle their own blocks in a hard-IP format (and providing these 
blocks in this format to other groups for further design reuse) both due to 
company policy and to increasing needs for design reuse. Thus VCs will 
become progressively more common in future generations of chips. 

This chip development strategy does provide fast development of 
complex circuits, especially as it fits naturally to current circuit partitioning 
methods. However, it brings a novel set of problems to clock distribution. 

Even with fairly complex circuits, clock distribution is frequently 
handled as a problem by itself, covering the whole circuit development: it is 
common for a 2-million transistor circuit to be handled and analysed as a 
single clock distribution tree, resorting to modelling and complex simulation 
tools (frequently developed in-house). This clock distribution tree can 
present varying degrees of complexity [4], but nevertheless bounds on clock 
phase are usually provided [6] and maximum operating frequencies are 
derived for these circuits. 

This approach is becoming inadequate as semiconductor technology 
evolves. For one-hand, as circuit sizes increase (and technology dimensions 
decrease), intercoimect effects are becoming a dominant effect on the clock 
distribution tree. Furthermore, these are becoming (in percentage) more 
sensitive to process and environment parameter variation across the chip. 
Both effects increase the complexity of designing a clock distribution tree. 
On the other hand, no detailed control exists for the clock distribution inside 
reused hard-IP blocks. The system designer is effectively incapable of 
changing/controlling clock distribution in these blocks. This may also 
happen with most firm blocks, where changes in its clock distribution may 
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affect the block performance (it is usually recommended that detailed 
clocking information should be delivered with firm IP [2]). Thus an 
increasing number of IP-blocks with its own clock distribution tree will be 
used as a “black-box” block by design teams of future chips. 

Two questions arise naturally in this type of environment: i) how to 
distribute the clock to these blocks such that with minimum jitter and skew is 
achieved, and ii) how to handle the effects of these hard-IP blocks in terms 
of jitter/skew. 

This paper presents a clock distribution strategy that covers these two 
issues. We present a high-level clock distribution architecture independent of 
the individual clock distribution trees in each block in Section 2. This 
strategy allows for precise multi-point synchronization. In Section 3, IP 
blocks are characterized in terms of "clock uncertainty", and this measure 
can also be applied to the clock distribution mechanism being used. From 
these values, maximum clock uncertainty bounds and simple design 
specifications can be achieved. This strategy can be applied in a hierarchical 
approach, allowing for further reuse of the circuit. Section 4 expands this 
approach in order to provide for local frequency multiplication, due to power 
consumption considerations. 



2. HIGH-LEVEL CLOCK DISTRIBUTION 

2.1 Clock Distribution Model 

The traditional design paradigm to date is the synchronous design. This is 
a deterministic approach, robust and easy to implement. It is based on a 
state-machine concept, where states are represented by register output 
values, and state transitions are controlled by the results of combinatorial 
logic. Latching data into a new state is controlled by a set of clock signals. 

Although asynchronous design has gained popularity in the last years [7], 
it is not the focus of this paper, as currently self-timed methods are not often 
used in complex circuits in a design-and-reuse environment. Self-timed 
approaches present some properties that seem to hold much promise for 
future complex chips (namely low power and heterogeneous timing 
capabilities) but design methodologies and supporting tools still need to 
evolve in order for their widespread usage in very complex systems. 

Thus our synchronous reference model assumes synchronization units 
(I/O registers) at the input and output of every IP-block. (If synchronization 
points are not available, it is not possible to evaluate clock delay without 
detailed knowledge of circuit functions and implementation). A multi-point 
clock distribution tree then drives these blocks (Fig. 1). 
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Figure I. Reference model for clock distribution, with three hard-IP components 

Synchronous design methodology forces the time reference (the clock) to 
be constrained by the slowest path in the whole circuit [6]. The critical path 
delay (Tc) can be related to the smallest clock period possible (Tclkmin) by: 

Tclkmin ” bmax Tgatemax Tsetmax Tpmax Tc (1) 

where Tgatemax is the maximum propagation delay in the critical path gates, 
Tsetmax is the maximum setup and hold times of the registers, and Tpmax is 
the maximum signal propagation time in the interconnects of the critical path 
(which can be estimated by several propagation models); 5max is the modulus 
of maximum clock uncertainty (due to jitter and/or skew). Although more 
complex clock strategies may be used [4, 6], such as e.g. cycle borrowing, 
two-phase clocking or pipelining, their applicability is either infeasible at the 
top design partitioning level we are considering, or can be readily 
incorporated in our discussion. 

Clock phase differences between registers inside each IP block are 
neglected at this stage. All blocks are considered synchronization domains, 
with null clock phase difference between registers (The next section will 
remove this assumption). Then the problem can be stated as the delivery of a 
clock signal at the input of each block in such a way as to assure the same 
phase reference at all synchronization points, or, using expression (1) to 
minimize clock uncertainty 6max- Note that as the clock uncertainty increases, 
clock frequency will have to be decreased. 

Two different (but interrelated) issues affect clock uncertainty: skew and 
jitter. Skew can be defined as the deterministic delay difference between two 
supposedly synchronous signals, caused by such effects as different 
interconnect line lengths or different driver strengths. Jitter is the random 
variation of clock phase around its average point, caused by effects such as 
circuit noise or (dynamic) load variations on clock propagation lines. 
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Both effects are disadvantageous for clock synchronization purposes, and 
they represent only different aspects of clock uncertainty. For clock 
synchronization purposes both perfect timing between different 
synchronization points and perfect regularity in clock period is sought 
(unless complex clock cycle management is deliberately used). 

Traditional clock distribution resorts to the design of a clock tree network 
[4, 5], or a two level tree network, with hierarchical clock buffering schemes 
and local skew equalization [6] with careful interconnect routing. 
Nevertheless, these approaches suffer from significant process and 
environment problems, even when they theoretically allow for perfect skew 
cancellation. 

2.2 Clock Feedback Design Philosophy 

Clock distribution across several IP-based blocks should minimize both 
skew and jitter, as no information on the content of each block may be 
available. Traditional approaches look at clock distribution essentially as a 
passive problem. The clock is distributed from a source towards the sinks, 
without any further control. Clock networks are designed in such a way that 
minimize skew, but no dynamic control is done over this parameter. In this 
section we propose a radically different way of approaching these ideas, 
where feedback is an important part of the clock tree behaviour. The clock is 
still distributed to a set of clock drivers (sinks), but this distribution now uses 
feedback to set remotely the clock phase at a specific point. Several 
synchronization domains can be set in phase, regardless both of the number 
or characteristics of the domains (IP-blocks) and of interconnection lengths. 
The concept is simple and several clock distribution implementations have 
already presented some sort of feedback [8, 9, 10]. 

This approach requires the interconnect system (which may comprise 
both passive interconnect lines and driving buffers) to incorporate lines with 
controlled Delay Elements (DEs). Several structures for feedback can be 
used, according to the number of blocks to control, the size of the 
interconnections and the clock frequency. In our clocking strategy we adhere 
to a variant of a generic approach, initially proposed in [8]. 

Figure 2 shows a three-block active clock distribution network, where 
three points (Oi, O 2 , ^ 3 ) will present the same phase, regardless of the 
number of DE in each interconnect and on the total interconnect delay - if 
the control blocks are able synchronize properly. Each one of these 
synchronization points can now act as a clock reference point for an IP- 
block, as in the situation depicted in Fig. 1. The clock network uses 
controlled delay lines with an even number of DEs, and establishes a loop 
with a symmetrical path between the clock synchronization reference and 
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each synchronization point. The synchronized points are located at the 
middle of these loops and will be in phase if the DEs are controlled to 
provide a line delay with an odd-or-even [8] number of clock periods in the 
total interconnection. Phase accuracy at the synchronized points depends 
mainly on the quality of the control blocks, on their matching, and on the 
matching of both clock interconnect lines for each block [8]. Control blocks 
should be placed together, as illustrated in Fig. 2. Both clock interconnect 
lines (to and from) between the clock reference point and each of the 
synchronization domains should be routed through the same routing channel, 
as the phase accuracy at the synchronization points depends on the symmetry 
of these two interconnections. 




Figure 2 . Three-point active cloek distribution network. "Clock" is the clock reference point, 
and <I>i, <I>2, d>3 are the synchronised points 

2.3 Controlling Delay Lines 

Some sort of phase comparison and control signal is required for setting 
the delay of the active line. This control should be done with digital 
techniques, which are more resilient to the inevitable substrate and power 
supply noises of high frequency digital systems. Then, using an active clock 
distribution, total clock interconnect delay can be expressed as: 



^clk Tde + Tcikjprop Af.(^.5oE ToEmin )"^ Tprop 



( 2 ) 
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with Acik as the total delay in the line, Tde the (controlled) total delay in each 
DE, and Tprop the delay in the connection lines; M is the number of DEs in 
the line, TDEmin is the minimum delay of the DEs and 5 de is the minimum 
(controlled) delay step possible; k is the (integer) control variable. From (1), 
if no clock uncertainty exists then, at maximum operating frequency we get: 

Acik = M * (Tgate max + Tsetmax + Tprop max ) (3) 

but this would require stringent (and generically unattainable) relationships 
between M, k and 6de- (In a first approximation, the integer value of n is not 
relevant.) Thus, using any digital control in this type of system will require a 
given clock uncertainty, as the total line delay will not be an exact multiple 
of the maximum possible clock period. This clock uncertainty is not equal to 
this minimum delay step 5de, but depends on other design parameters. 

In practice the clock uncertainty Atg will be the design target 
specification. It will be chosen as the maximum value that is able to fulfil the 
system design specifications for all parameter (viz. process and temperature) 
conditions. 

The following methodology can be used for the design of such an active 
clock distribution system (the numbers achieved by this process provide 
design targets to be exceeded by the synchronization system): 

a) Define the target clock uncertainty Atg(= M.6 de); this will be related with 
the quality of the phase comparator in the control blocks. 

b) Evaluate maximum (Adkwax) and minimum (Acikmin) possible time delays 
in the interconnect system, in function of interconnect size, number of 
clock buffers required to maintain sharp clock transitions and parameter 
variation. 

c) Calculate the maximum control value, the number of DEs and the 
minimum delay step required with equation Adkwax - Adkmin A tg-kmax 
(where k^ax is the maximum control value). The structure chosen for the 
DE will place bounds on "reasonable" values of M and 5de- 

d) Evaluate the synchronization period (n) using (2) and (3) above, and 
keeping in attention that all control blocks should operate on the same 
parity (« is required odd or even for all blocks) [8]. 

Thus we will have a control system that can assure a maximum clock 
uncertainty in the phase relationship of the clock delivered at each IP-block. 
Unfortunately, clock uncertainly will be further increased by noise in the 
controlled delay line (including its delay elements). Several generic analyses 
have been made [11, 12], mostly for voltage controlled delay lines. It is often 
possible for the active control circuitry to be designed such that the 
uncertainty introduced by noise is much smaller than the uncertainty 
inherent to the digital delay control used. 
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3. IP BLOCK CHARACTERIZATION 

In the previous section we discussed how to establish a multi-point clock 
distribution network with a given clock uncertainty, assuming that each 
controlled block was a perfect synchronization domain. In reality a hard-IP 
block may have an arbitrary complexity (e.g. a microprocessor), and thus 
may have its own uncertainties related with its internal clock distribution. 

Thus a hard-IP block should be characterized by two parameters: a) its 
critical path delay; b) the maximum clock uncertainty that may appear 
between the I/O registers and the clock reference point, in all possible 
operation parameters. (Note that in our synchronous model, both inputs and 
outputs of IP-blocks are directly connected to registers: only phase 
differences between its clock reference point and the input and output 
registers are then relevant.) 

The critical path delay is naturally required in order to quantify the 
maximum operating frequency. The critical path delay will be the maximum 
value of the critical paths of each IP-block (Tc(i)) and of the interconnection 
logic block (Tc(int) (this block includes all logic implemented for the 
interconnection of the several IP-blocks, and is usually specifically designed 
by the global system development team): 



Tc = max{Tc(l), Tc(2), .... Te(n), Te(int)} (4) 

The critical path delay of the interconnection block has to consider the 
clock uncertainties in each IP block (8max(i))- Thus: 

Tc(int) “ TgatCmax Tsetmax Tpropmax rn^x{8max(l))”8max (n)} (5) 

Current development tools already supply the critical path of a block, and 
advanced clock development tools provide for bounds on clock distribution 
phase and on clock propagation delay across interconnect lines (e.g. [6]). 
These tools are able to immediately provide the values above referred. 

This approach creates a hierarchical development structure for clock 
distribution. Each block handles its clock distribution network in accordance 
with the techniques that finds more appropriate. For further design usage, the 
IP-block displays two properties (critical path and I/O clock uncertainty) that 
are used for the implementation of the clock distribution network of any 
circuit that uses this block. These values are then recursively used in the 
evaluation of the clock characteristics of this new circuit - which can become 
a new virtual component (IP-block) by itself. 
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4. MULTIPLE CLOCK FREQUENCIES 

Previous sections have discussed the characterization of each hard-IP 
block in terms of clock performance, and a clock distribution strategy able to 
achieve a given clock uncertainty. In those sections the idea of a single clock 
frequency across the whole system was present. 

However, clock distribution is power expensive. This is more significant 
as clock frequencies and interconnection distances increase. Future clock 
frequency estimates present quite different values, depending on 
interconnection distance [l]. Trying to distribute the same high-speed 
frequency across increasing distances brings propagation, power 
consumption and noise problems. 

Moreover, there is no intrinsic need for the whole system to be driven by 
the maximum frequency. Several sub-blocks could use higher frequencies, 
but for power consumption and noise considerations, each sub-block should 
be attacked with as small a frequency as possible to achieve global 
frequency targets [ 13 ]. Global system synchronization would still be 
maintained at the maximum required clock frequency (which could be much 
lower than the maximum clock frequency in some of the IP-blocks). This 
transposes traditional digital development frameworks (e.g. [ 14 ]) for the 
"systems-in-a-chip" environment. 

The clock strategy discussed in the previous sections allows for the 
inclusion of independent clock generators in each IP-block. These clock 
generators could provide for clock multiplication internally, and thus allow 
for much smaller clock frequencies to be distributed across the whole circuit. 
Both clock frequency and phase adjustment has to be performed in order for 
minimum clock uncertainty to be achieved in the IP-block. 

Our proposed clock distribution strategy uses a novel synchronization 
method, depicted in Fig. 3. The internal clock generator is coupled to the 
clock reference point (Oi), as a phase detector controls the output of the 
clock generator (O'l) in function of this point. The centralized control block 
adjusts the overall clock phase (as discussed before), controlling several DEs 
in the synchronization loop. However, some of the DEs in the loop are not 
under the control of this unit. The local phase control block assures that the 
multiplied local clock is "in phase" with the global clock signal. It does this 
by changing the delay in some DEs of the synchronization loop, in such a 
way that it compensates the timing delay of the clock multiplication block. 
For the synchronization loop, these locally controlled DEs act as another 
interconnect delay. As long as this phase control affects symmetrically the 
synchronization loop, the middle point (<hi) still keeps its phase reference, 
and will be the same across multiple similar connections. Although 
frequency multiplication is done, the internal clock is "in phase" with the 
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external distributed clock (i.e. the local high frequency clock has transitions 
at the same instants than the slower global clock at the reference point). All 
phase errors depend mainly on the performance of the phase control systems, 
and not directly on parameter variation. Thus this structure, associated with 
the clock distribution mechanism already discussed, allows the 
synchronization of multiple domains with multiple clock frequencies, while 
a precise common time reference is still assured across all domains. 




Figure 3. Local clock multiplication emljedded in the synchronisation loop 

In terms of expressions (4) and (5), the introduction of multiple clock 
frequencies does not present major changes, as simple additive processes 
may approximate jitter mechanisms on DLLs (for typical design parameters 
[15]). The major difference is that the clock uncertainty caused by any 
frequency multiplication has to be considered in the calculation of the clock 
uncertainty of that IP-block. However, this effect should only be evaluated at 
the global clock transition instants, when it should be small and dependent 
mainly on the IP-block local phase detector characteristics. 



5. CONCLUSIONS 

Increased usage of Virtual Components (or IP-blocks) is a consequence 
of the raise in complexity of current CMOS microcircuits. These 
components are often provided in a hard-IP format, with little information on 
its internal clock distribution scheme. This increased complexity is 
furthermore being translated as greater circuit dimensions, while technology 
features decrease. 
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All these aspects bring new problems to traditional clock distribution 
strategies, as large blocks are placed inside a circuit without any control of 
its clock distribution while, simultaneously, interconnection lengths increase. 

We have presented a clock distribution strategy adequate to these new 
environment characteristics. This strategy uses active delay lines as top-level 
clock distribution, assuring bounds on phase uncertainties for each IP-block. 
Furthermore, two simple parameters are associated to each block (critical 
path and clock uncertainty). These parameters present working bounds for 
system engineers to incorporate these components in new systems, creating a 
hierarchical development strategy of arbitrary complexity. 

This strategy is flexible enough for allowing multi-frequency operation in 
the same system, reducing power consumption. We extended this strategy 
with a frequency multiplication method optimised for this clocking 
methodology. This method adheres to a global phase reference framework 
while presenting an internal frequency multiple of the reference clock. 
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Abstract We present a combined architectural and circuit technique for reducing the en- 
ergy dissipation of microprocessor memory structures. This approach exploits 
the subarray partitioning of high speed memories and varying application re- 
quirements to dynamically disable partitions during appropriate execution peri- 
ods. When applied to 4-way set associative caches, trading off a 2% performance 
degradation yields a combined 40% reduction in LI Dcache and L2 cache energy 
dissipation. 



1. INTRODUCTION 

The continuing microprocessor performance gains afforded by advances in 
semiconductor technology have come at the cost of increased power consump- 
tion. Each new high performance microprocessor generation brings additional 
on-chip functionality, and thus an increase in switching capacitance, as well as 
increased clock speeds over the previous generation. For example, both tran- 
sistor count and clock speed have roughly doubled in the three years separating 
the Alpha 21164 microprocessor [6, 11] and the recently introduced Alpha 
21264 [14, 15]. Because the dynamic power, which is currently the dominant 
contributor to power consumption in high-speed CMOS circuits, is linearly 
related to each of these factors, it is extremely difficult for circuit-level tech- 
niques (such as voltage scaling) to singlehandedly keep power consumption 
from increasing under these circumstances. Indeed, the power consumption of 
the 21264 is 1.5-2 times that of the most recent 21 164 version despite the fact 
that the voltage has been reduced from 3.3V to 2.2V [8, 9]. Similarly, while the 
UltraSparc I microprocessor [20], which was introduced in 1995, dissipated 
28W at 167MHz, the forthcoming UltraSparc III design [12] is estimated to 
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dissipate 70W at 600MHz. For these reasons, in order to prevent microproces- 
sor designers from being limited by power and energy dissipation, especially 
in desktop and portable environments where heat dissipation and battery life 
are critical constraints, it is necessary to devise architectural techniques for low 
power that complement circuit-level approaches. 

Because of the increasing usage of microprocessor die area for on-chip 
caches, several architectural-level approaches to reducing energy dissipation 
in these structures have been devised. These techniques seek to reduce the 
amount of switching activity within the hardware for a given workload. The 
SA-110 embedded microprocessor [19] uses 32- way associative 16KB LI I 
and Dcaches, each of which is divided into 16 fully associative subarrays. With 
this scheme, only one-eighth of the cache is enabled for each access which 
considerably reduces dynamic power. With a 160MHz target clock frequency, 
the SA-1 10 designers were able to maintain a one cycle cache latency with this 
degree of associativity. However, with larger on-chip caches and frequencies in 
the GHz range, such a solution would likely increase LI cache latencies. The 
resulting increase in the branch mispredict penalty and in load latency would 
significantly degrade performance for many applications. 

A similar approach is used to reduce power consumption in the 21164 
microprocessor’s 96KB, 3- way set associative L2 cache, whose data portion is 
split into 24 banks. The tag lookup and data access are performed in series 
rather than in parallel as with a conventional cache. This allows for predecoding 
and selection of 6 of the 24 data banks in parallel with tag access, and final 
access of only the 2 banks associated with the selected way^ (as determined 
by the tag hit logic). Because only a small fraction of the total L2 cache is 
enabled on each access, the dynamic power savings is considerable, estimated 
at low [11]. However, the serial tag-data access of this technique increases 
cache latency as with the SA-1 10 approach, and thus this approach is limited to 
on-chip memory structures where overall performance is relatively insensitive 
to the latency of the structure. 

Several other approaches, such as the filter cache [16] and the L-Cache [5] 
have been proposed for reducing the switching activity. However, each of 
these techniques significantly alters the on-chip memory design in order to 
improve energy efficiency. This ultimately results in a non-trivial performance 
degradation or other limitations. In addition, these schemes only address caches 
whereas non-trivial amounts of energy may also be dissipated in other memory 
structures such as Translation Lookaside Buffers (TLBs), register files, branch 
predictors, and instruction queues. In this paper, we introduce an alternative 
and more general approach: that of leveraging the subarray partitioning that is 



' In this paper, we use the term set to refer to the cache block(s) pointed to by the index part of the address, 
and the term way to refer to one of the n sections in an n-way set associative cache. 
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often present in large on-chip memories for speed reasons in order to provide 
the ability to selectively enable particular partitions of the memory. With 
appropriate architectural support, these partitions can be dynamically enabled in 
an on-demand fashion. That is, the full unmodified memory structure is enabled 
when necessary to obtain good application performance, but only a subset 
is enabled during periods where application requirements are more modest. 
Such a performance on demand approach exploits that fact that hardware 
demands vary from application to application, and may also vary during the 
execution of an individual application [2, 23]. With the ability to enable only the 
precise amount of on-chip memory needed to meet performance requirements, 
a significant amount of energy savings can be realized in the on-chip memories, 
and thus in the overall microprocessor. However, unlike many other previous 
approaches to energy savings, this technique delivers identical performance to 
a conventional memory design when required by the application. 

In the rest of this paper, we explore this concept in further detail. In the 
next section, we examine the subarray partitioning that is often necessary to 
minimize the access time of memory stmctures, and how this partitioning can 
be exploited to tailor the memory organization to application requirements. 
We then discuss in Section 3 our approach for selectively enabling partitions, 
including schemes for properly handling information in a disabled partition. 
In Section 4 we explore the application of this technique to the LI Dcache, 
and evaluate the energy savings that can be realized when some performance 
degradation can be traded off for reduced switching activity. Finally, we 
conclude and present future work in Section 5. 

2. THE ORGANIZATION OF ON-CHIP MEMORIES 

In this section, we use a modified version of the Cacti cache cycle time 
model [22] to explore the partitioning of on-chip memories that is necessary to 
optimize access time. Cacti is an analytical delay model that evaluates in detail 
each component of the data and tag delay paths. In addition. Cacti includes six 
layout parameters that allow for partitioning of single tag and data arrays into 
multiple subarrays. The parameters Ndwl and Ntwl refer to the number of times 
the wordlines are segmented for the data and tag arrays, respectively, while Ndbl 
and Ntbl are the corresponding bitline parameters [21]. The parameters Nspd 
and Ntspd refer to the number of sets that are mapped to the same wordline for 
the data and tag arrays, respectively [22]. 

Figure 1 shows an example of a 4-way set associative cache with Ndwl = 
4 and Ntbl = 2 and all other N parameters equal to one. The data array is 
partitioned into four subarrays, each with its own decoder and one-quarter the 
sense amps of a single data array. Here, each wordline is roughly one-quarter 
the length of that in a single array. Two tag subarrays are formed by segmenting 
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data way 0 data way 1 data way 2 data way 3 




Figure 1 A 4-way set associative cache with Ndwl = 4, Nthl = 2 and all other N parameters 
equal to one. 



the bitlines, resulting in a halving of the decoder width but a doubling of the 
number of sense amps relative to a single tag array. Note that by segmenting the 
tag array, an extra output selector delay is incurred. This can be implemented 
by activating only one of the two sets of tag sense amps associated with the 
same column during each access [21]. 

We used Cacti to explore the partitioning necessary to minimize the access 
time of two different on-chip memories: TLBs and caches. The results are 
shown in Table 1, which displays the V parameters that produce the fastest ac- 
cess time for various organizations. Each N parameter is limited to a maximum 
value of eight to avoid unreasonable aspect ratios. Note that in all cases, a par- 
titioning of both the data and tag arrays into multiple subarrays is necessary to 
minimize access time. For the TLBs, the data wordlines need to be segmented 
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Table 1 Optimal N parameters for on-chip TLB and cache structures. The block size is 16 
bytes for TLBs and 32 bytes for caches. 



Structure 


Organization 


Optimal N Parameters | 




Size 


Associativity 


Ndwl 


Ndbl 


Nspd 


Ntwl 


Ntbl 


Ntspd 


TLB 


1KB 


4 


8 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 




2KB 


4 


8 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 




4KB 


4 


8 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


Cache 


8KB 


1 


2 


4 


1 


1 


2 


2 






2 


4 


2 


1 


1 


2 


1 






4 


8 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 




16KB 


1 


2 


4 


1 


1 


2 


2 






2 


4 


2 


1 


1 


2 


2 






4 


4 


2 


1 


1 


2 


1 




32KB 


1 


1 


8 


1 


1 


2 


4 






2 


8 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 






4 


4 


2 


1 


1 


2 


1 




64KB 


1 


1 


8 


1 


1 


2 


4 






2 


4 


2 


1 


1 


2 


2 






4 


4 


2 


1 


1 


2 


1 



eight times, while a combination of data wordline and bitline segmentation is 
often required for optimal cache performance. 

Although there are several aspects to Cacti that limit the applicability of 
these results, on-chip caches are often partitioned in practice. For example, 
the 32KB 2- way set associative and 2- way banked LI Dcache in the R 10000 
microprocessor is partitioned into four subarrays [1, 24], as is each of the two 
512KB data banks of the 1MB 4- way set associative LI Dcache of the HP 
PA-8500 microprocessor [18]. 

Note also that although we did not evaluate other on-chip memory struc- 
tures, many of these need to be similarly partitioned for speed-optimality. For 
example, branch prediction tables are typically tagless structures whose size 
has increased significantly in recent microprocessors. For example, while the 
Alpha 21164 employed a single 2K x 2 branch direction predictor table, the Al- 
pha 21264 implements four tables of sizes IKx 10, lKx3, 4Kx2, and 4Kx2. 
The latter predictor is 3.625KB in size, over seven times that in the 21164, and 
may consume non-trivial amounts of energy. Each of the predictor tables when 
implemented as a single array would be a very long and narrow memory struc- 
ture, and therefore, the bitline delay would be proportionally much longer than 
the other delay components. Thus, segmentation of the bitlines would likely 
reduce the access time of these large tables. In the next section, we discuss the 
mechanisms necessary to exploit this partitioning such that the enabling and 
disabling of memory partitions can be manipulated under software control. 
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Partition Select Register 



Figure 2 An on-chip organized as n partitions, each of which can be enabled/disabled via the 
Partition Select Register. 



3. MECHANISMS FOR DISABLING MEMORY 
PARTITIONS 

Figure 2 is an overall diagram showing a memory structure which has been 
partitioned into subarrays for speed purposes, and the small amount of addi- 
tional circuitry needed to selectively disable each memory partition, which is 
comprised of one or more subarrays. The gating logic in this diagram is based 
on that used to selectively activate data subarrays in the Alpha 21 164 L2 cache 
[6], Each bit in the Partition Select Register (PSR) controls the enabling of one 
of the n memory partitions. If a particular bit is set to zero, then that partition 
is not precharged, no word lines are selected, and its sense amps are prevented 
from firing. Thus, no switching activity ensues and thus this partition dissipates 
essentially no dynamic power. 

A PSR may concatenate partition control bits for several on-chip memory 
structures, and it may be necessary to include several PSRs in the proces- 
sor. Each PSR is software readable and writable through special instructions. 
Several possible sources are possible for control of the PSRs including the 
compiler, the runtime system, the core operating system (which also needs to 
save the PSRs as part of the process state on context switches), special priv- 
iledged routines such as those that manage the TLB on several processors, or a 
continuous profiling and optimization system [4, 25]. Another approach is to 
have hardware that dynamically detects when partitions can be disabled. But 
this hardware would be complex and dissipate energy, thereby mitigating some 
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of the benefits of our approach. These architectural issues are beyond the scope 
of this paper and are further discussed in [3]. 

Note that our ability to exploit subarray partitioning is dependent on how 
the partitioning divides the information stored in the memory. For example, 
if only the wordlines of an instruction queue are segmented, then disabling 
a partition would eliminate access to part of the instruction information in 
every queue entry, and thus the processor would not correctly operate. For 
memory structures that consist of a tag array in addition to a data array, different 
subarray partitioning may be employed. In this case, the disabling of tag and 
data partitions must be such that hits are masked for disabled data partitions, 
and that hits are detectable for enabled data partitions. In some cases, this may 
mean that we cannot take advantage of the tag partitioning in terms of disabling 
partitions and saving power. (We discuss this further in Section 4.) Thus, our 
scheme cannot be used for every possible partitioning of a memory structure, 
and in these cases, the partitioning needs to be changed from that which is 
speed-optimal in order to provide the ability to disable partitions. The resulting 
increase in access time may critically impact performance as we describe in 
Section 4. Therefore, in this paper we assume that we do not deviate from 
the speed-optimal partitioning of Table 1 in applying this approach to on-chip 
memory structures. 

3.1 PRESERVING INFORMATION TO ENSURE 
CORRECT OPERATION 

For some on-chip memory structures, partitions can be disabled without 
regard to the accessibility of the information in the disabled array. This is 
the case for instruction caches, branch predictors, TLBs, and register files. 
Both instruction caches and TLBs create no new information but rather provide 
faster access than main memory, from which the same information can be 
extracted. By ensuring that instruction TLB entries are invalidated before they 
are disabled, we can ensure correct operation of both the instruction TLB and 
instruction cache whenever entries are re-enabled. Similarly, the absence of 
branch prediction information may simply cause more mispredictions, but these 
do not result in incorrect execution. Any performance penalty resulting from 
having to reload instruction caches and TLBs or reconstruct branch prediction 
information can usually be mitigated by limiting the rate at which partitions 
are disabled, e.g., only during context switches. 

Similarly, if the register file is appropriately partitioned, no action is required 
by the hardware to preserve data in a disabled partition. Because the register 
file is compiler-managed, the compiler can precisely determine application 
register usage and insert instructions to disable register file partitions when 
requirements are modest. When more registers are required, or when the 
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values in these disabled registers are to be used, the compiler re-enables the 
required partitions. The full register file must also be enabled by the operating 
system when saving process state to memory. The issues associated with 
register renaming are more complex and are not discussed in this paper. 

For other structures, incorrect operation can result unless the information 
in a disabled partition is preserved or made accessible. For example, the 
partitions of instruction queues and reorder buffers cannot be disabled until the 
instructions associated with the disabled entries have completed execution and 
committed their results. Thus, some time must elapse between the execution of 
an instruction that writes the PSR and the actual disabling of these structures. 
During this period (which may last 20-40 cycles on a modem microprocessor 
that issues two instmctions per cycle on average), no new instmctions must be 
placed in the to-be-disabled partitions. To speed up this process, the instruction 
scheduling hardware can raise the priority of the instmctions in these partitions. 

The disabling of partitions in the LI data cache (Dcache) and the L2 cache 
is not as straightforward. For these stractures, modified cache blocks must be 
made accessible to sharing processes (on the same processor or other proces- 
sors), to the same process (either on the same or another CPU), and to the I/O 
subsystem. In addition, the coherence state of data in a disabled partition must 
be properly maintained in case the partition is later re-enabled. These issues 
are addressed in [3] in which we discuss the performance on-demand approach 
of a set associative cache in which ways can be dynamically enabled to meet 
performance demands. In the next section, we briefly describe this approach 
as an example of saving energy in on-chip memory stmctures. 

4. A PERFORMANCE ON-DEMAND LI DCACHE 

In this section, we describe the application of disabling memory partitions 
to on-chip caches. Specifically, we quantify the energy savings obtained, and 
performance degradation incurred, with set associative LI Dcaches in which 
the data ways of the cache can be selectively disabled using the methods 
described earlier and in the rest of this section. The hardware organization 
of this approach, which we call selective cache ways, is described in the next 
section. 



4.1 HARDWARE ORGANIZATION 

Figure 3 is an overall diagram of a 4- way set associative cache using selective 
cache ways. The wordlines of the data array are segmented either four or 
eight times according to the Cacti results of Table 1 , creating four separate 
data way partitions. The bitlines of each data way may be segmented as 
well, although this is not shown in the diagram. Note however, that the tag 
portion of the cache (which also includes the status bits) is identical to that 
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data way 0 data way 3 




Partition Select Register L2_request 



Figure 3 A 4-way set associative cache using selective cache ways. The details for data ways 
1-3 are identical to way 0 but are not shown for simplicity. 



Table 2 Cache cycle time degradation of tag wordline partitioning relative to the speed-optimal 
cache partitioning. 



Cache Org 


Degradation 


32KB 2-way 


3.7% 


64KB 2-way 


7.8% 


32KB 4-way 


4.3% 


64KB 4-way 


7.3% 



of a conventional cache. Our Cacti-based timing estimates indicate that for 
the cache organizations we have studied, segmenting the tag wordlines can in 
some cases result in a significant cache cycle time degradation relative to the 
optimal tag V parameters of Table 1. For example, Table 2 shows that the cycle 
time degradation incurred when the tag wordlines are segmented is roughly 
4-8% for 32KB and 64KB set associative caches. Because the LI Dcache is 
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Table 3 Simulated memory hierarchy parameters. 



Mem Level 


Organization 


LI Icache 


64KB, 4- way set assoc, 

32B block, random, 1 cycle latency 


LI Dcache 


64KB, 4- way set assoc, selective cache ways, 
2 ports, 32B block, random, 1 cycle latency 


L2 cache 


512KB, 1MB, or 2MB, 4- way set assoc, 
32B block, LRU, 15 cycle latency, 

16 partitions 


main memory 


16B bus width, 75 cycle 
initial latency, 2 cycles thereafter 



typically a critical path, especially for caches as large as those in this table, this 
degradation may result in an overall cycle time increase. For these reasons, we 
used the N parameters of Table 1 and therefore only save energy in the data 
portion of the cache. However, the data portion comprises roughly 90% of the 
total energy dissipation for the cache organizations we have studied. 

Note from Figure 3 that the outputs of the PSR do not directly control 
the enabling of the arrays (as was the case in Figure 2), but rather are sent 
to the Cache Controller. This is to allow the Cache Controller the ability to 
access modified data in disabled ways as well as to properly handle coherence 
transactions as is discussed in [3]. 

4.2 ENERGY AND PERFORMANCE EVALUATION 

In this section, we quantify the performance degradation incurred, and the 
energy savings obtained, with an LI Dcache using selective cache ways. Our 
evaluation methodology combines detailed processor simulation for perfor- 
mance analysis and for gathering event counts, and analytical modeling for 
estimating the energy dissipation of both conventional caches and caches em- 
ploying selective cache ways. 

We use the SimpleScalar toolset [7] to model a modem 4-way out-of-order 
speculative processor with a two-level cache hierarchy that roughly corresponds 
to a current high-end microprocessor such as the HP PA-8000 [17] and Alpha 
21264 [15]. Table 2 shows the simulator parameters for the memory hierarchy. 
Selective cache ways is implemented for only the LI Dcache. The data array of 
the L2 cache is implemented as 16 partitions, only one of which is selected for 
each access. This power-saving technique is used in the Alpha 21164 on-chip 
L2 cache [6]. 

We estimate LI Dcache and L2 cache energy dissipations using a modified 
version of the analytical model of Kamble and Ghose [13]. This model calcu- 
lates in detail cache energy dissipation using technology and layout parameters 
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(b) 



Figure 4 (a) Combined LI Dcache and L2 cache energy savings and (b) actual performance 

degradation as a function of the performance degradation threshold. 



from Cacti and counts of various cache events (hits, writebacks, etc.) as inputs. 
These event counts, in addition to performance results, are gathered from Sim- 
pleScalar simulations (each 400 million instructions long) of eight benchmarks: 
the SPEC95 benchmarks compress, ijpeg, li, turbSd, mgrid,Jpppp, and waveS, 
as well as stereo, a multibaseline stereo benchmark from the CMU benchmark 
suite [10] that operates on three 256 by 240 integer arrays of image data. The 
number of enabled ways is determined based on overall application cache char- 
acteristics, and therefore the number of enabled cache ways is only changed 
during context switches. Only LI Dcache and L2 cache energy dissipations 
are calculated as the LI Icache and main memory energy dissipations do not 
change significantly with the number of enabled LI Dcache ways. 

The energy savings of selective cache ways depends on the amount of 
performance that can be traded off for energy. The Performance Degradation 
Threshold (PDT) signifies the average performance degradation relative to a 
cache with all ways enabled that is allowable for a given period of execution. If 
the PDT is 2%, and, for a given period of execution, performance is projected 
to degrade by 1% with three ways enabled, and 4% with two ways enabled, 
then three ways are enabled for that period of execution, so long as the total 
energy is less than that with all four ways enabled. This would not be the case 
if the extra misses with three ways enabled increase L2 cache energy more 
than the energy savings obtained with disabling one of the LI Dcache ways. 
In this case, all four ways are enabled. In this study, the optimum number of 
enabled ways for each benchmark is determined from comparing performance 
and energy dissipation results. In an actual system, a runtime system such as 
Compaq’s DCPI [4] can read cache hierarchy performance counters and make 
changes based on knowledge of relative LI and L2 cache energy dissipations. 

Figure 4 shows the energy savings and actual performance degradation 
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incurred across all benchmarks as a function of the PDT. The energy savings 
is calculated from the average energy dissipation of all benchmarks with all 
ways enabled, and the average with the number of disabled ways allowable 
for a given PDT value. The performance degradation is similarly calculated 
from the corresponding Instructions Per Cycle results. The actual performance 
degradation incurred is significantly less than the PDT value. Overall, roughly a 
40% cache hierarchy energy savings is realized with less than a 2% performance 
degradation for a 512KB L2 cache with a PDT of 4%. The benefits are less, 
yet still significant, for larger L2 caches due to the higher energy dissipated 
servicing an LI Dcache miss. Even with a large 2MB on-chip L2 cache, a 25% 
energy savings is obtained with less than a 2% performance degradation using 
this technique. 

5. CONCLUSIONS AND FUTURE WORK 

In this paper, we have described techniques for leveraging the subarray 
partitioning of high-speed memory structures in order to dynamically tailor the 
organization of these structures to application requirements. We have discussed 
the mechanisms necessary to allow software to dynamically modify which 
partitions are disabled, as well as to ensure the proper handling of information 
in disabled partitions. Through detailed simulation and analytical modelling, 
we demonstrated that a 40% reduction in overall cache energy dissipation can 
be achieved for 4- way set associative LI Dcaches with only a 1-2% overall 
performance degradation. 

Our future work includes applying this technique in concert to multiple 
on-chip memory structures, as well as exploring how these structures can be 
dynamically tailored to changing requirements during individual application 
execution. Finally, we plan to combine these efforts with our previous work on 
dynamic speed-complexity performance tradeoffs [2] in order to dynamically 
optimize the energy-delay product of future high performance microprocessors. 
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Abstract: SPL (Single-rail Pass-transistor Logic) is one of the most promising logic 

styles for low power circuits. This paper examines some key issues in the 
implementation of SPL: swing restoration, optimum number of pass-transistor 
stages between buffers and SPL circuits with two supply voltages. Simulation 
results based on netlists extracted from layout are presented to compare SPL, 
CPL and standard CMOS. 



1. INTRODUCTION 

In a survey of low power circuit design we concluded that pass transistor 
logic styles, and especially SPL (Single-rail Pass-transistor Logic also 
known as Single-ended Pass-transistor Logic or LEAP - Lean Integration 
with Pass-Transistors [5]), are very promising for low power circuits. 

This paper presents the results that we have obtained from simulations of 
SPL circuits and it will examine some key issues in the implementation of 
SPL; swing restoration, optimum number of pass transistor stages between 
intermediate buffers and SPL circuits with two supply voltages. A number 
of simple circuits were implemented in three logic styles: SPL, CPL and 
CMOS using GSC200 MITEL CMOS standard library cells and simulated 
under a variety of conditions. 

All the circuits presented in this paper were implemented in the Mitel 
3.3V 0.35p.m CMOS technology and all of the simulations were performed 
using Cadence Spectre simulator. The simulations were performed using 
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netlists extracted from layout using supply voltages between 1.8 and 
3.3Volts (3.3V is the maximum allowable supply voltage while 1.8V is the 
minimum supply voltage for the Mitel standard cell library). 



2. SPL OVERVIEW 

Our survey of contemporary low power techniques concluded that the 
SPL logic style is a promising logic style for low power design. One of the 
papers that popularised the SPL logic style is [5]. In [6], SPL is also 
reported to be a promising pass-transistor style; it has the advantage of 
efficient implementation of complex functions, especially arithmetic 
functions and, because it uses only NMOS transistors, the layout is very 
compact, simple and regular. 




Figure 1. Full adder: BDD representation and the SPL circuit 
The advantages of SPL are: 

- Circuits are easy to synthesise starting from the Boolean expressions 
using Binary Decision Diagram (BDD) graphs. A pass-transistor network 
maps directly to a BDD diagram {Figure 1). The circuits in Figure 1 are 
the SPL implementation of the BDD diagrams for a full adder (two good 
introductory papers about BDDs are [1]) 

- An SPL cell library has no more than 10 basic components [5]. These 
components are simple pass transistors cells, simple inverters and 
inverters with swing restoration 

- The pass transistor network has fewer transistors than a CMOS network, 
especially for large functions and functions based on multiplexers and 
XORs 
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- The transistors in the pass network are all N-type transistors 

- The circuit layout is very compact and regular because the pass transistor 
network contains only N type transistors. So the layout consist of rows of 
inverters alternating with pass transistor networks 

The disadvantages of SPL are: 

- Difficult to integrate with existing circuit synthesis tools 

- The delay of the circuit is more sensitive to voltage scaling than for 
complementary CMOS logic. More factors have to be taken into account 
when designing SPL for low voltages. Simulation results presented later 
in this paper show that the delay of SPL circuits increases dramatically 
when the supply voltage approaches Vjn+Vtp, the theoretical lower limit 
of the supply voltages for SPL circuits. However [3] shows that using 
dynamic threshold pass-transistor logic, SPL and CPL circuits can work 
with a reasonable delay at very low supply voltages 



3. IMPORTANT ISSUES FOR SPL 



3.1 Swing Restoration 

Because the SPL logic style uses only N type transistors in the pass- 
transistor network, the voltage swing at the end of a pass transistor network 
will be OV to Vdd-VjN, (Vtn is the threshold of the N type transistor). 
Therefore, the buffers inserted in the pass-transistor network, or at the 
outputs of the pass-transistor network, must have a swing restoring circuit in 
order to minimise the leakage currents through the inverters. In [4] a 
generalised circuit for converting low voltage swings to full swing is 
presented. Other approaches use amplifiers, but this is not good for low 
power design because of the permanent static current of the amplifiers. In 
the next section we will show that using two supply voltages it is possible to 
replace swing restoring inverters with simple inverters. In, Figure 2 four 
versions of swing restoring inverters are presented (A, B, C and D). 

Version A is the simplest and the most commonly used. B is a “faster” 
version of the swing restoring buffer because it loads the output with a 
smaller gate capacitance (Mp 2 ) and the Mp 3 transistor is always on. 
However, simulation results show that the power consumption and the delay 
of this inverter are about the same as the simplest one while the area of the 
cell layout is bigger. By connecting the gate of the transistor Mp 3 to an 
enable line, it is possible to enable or to disable the swing restoring circuit. 
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Figure 2. Swing restored inverters 



The problem with the inverters A and B is that the swing restoring circuit 
is activated after a low to high transition is propagated through the inverter. 
This propagation time is affected by the load of the inverter, especially at 
low supply voltages. C and D avoid this problem by making the load of the 
inverter connected to the swing restoring transistor (Mp 3 ) constant. Figure 3 
presents simulation results for swing restoring inverters. The results include 
the power and delay of a 4 pass transistor chain connected before the 
inverters and a large load. The circuits were simulated using a random input 
signal with an activity factor a=0.5 and frequency of 100 MHz. 




Figure 3. The Power consumption and delay of four pass transistors followed by different 
swing restoration inverters. Circuit load is 1mm metal track and 10 or 25 inverters 

For large loads we prefer version D to version C because it uses tapered 
inverters. In this way the power consumption can be optimised [2]. This is 
confirmed by the results in Figure 3. However, within a pass-transistor 
network, a buffer with a big fan-out can be replaced by more smaller 
inverters within each branch. 
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3.2 Using Two Supply Voltages 

Simulation results in the previous section show that the swing restoring 
inverter circuit is an important contributor to the delays of SPL circuits 
especially at low supply voltages or if the output is connected to a large 
load. By using two supply voltages it is possible to replace some of the 
swing restoring inverters with simple inverters. This approach reduces the 
power consumption of SPL circuits. 

It can be noted that the only difference between the circuits in Figure 7 
and Figure 8 is that the swing restoring inverters are replaced by normal 
inverters supplied at Vdd-VxN. Given that the voltage swing at the end of a 
pass transistor network is OV to Vdd-VjN, swing restoration circuits are not 
required. 

Not all the swing restoring inverters can be replaced in this way. If the 
output of an inverter is connected to a pass transistor gate, it has to have full 
swing on the output (OV to Vdd). In this case, if the inverter were to be 
supplied at Vdd-Vjw, another Vtn would be lost through the N-type pass 
transistor so the swing at the output would be OV to Vdd’2VTN- 

Simulations show that the optimum power-delay product is obtained if 
the second supply voltage is about Vdd-ViN* It is not practical to reduce the 
second supply voltage further without reducing the other supply voltage as 
well. In sections 4 and 6 simulation results of SPL circuits with two supply 
voltages are presented. 

3.3 Long Pass-Transistor Chains 

The delay of a pass transistor chain increases quadratically with the 
number of stages. To improve the delay of the pass transistor chain, 
intermediate buffers can be inserted. We have simulated a 60 pass-transistor 
chain with buffers inserted every 1,2,3,4,5 or 6 stages. Figure 4 shows the 
power and the delay of the pass transistor chain at a supply voltage of 3.3V 
(the curves look similar for other supply voltages). The contours on the 
graph mark the constant power-delay product curves. 

The goal of these simulations is to find the optimum power-delay 
product and this is obtained for a buffer every 4 or 5 stages in both cases. In 
real circuits it is probable that the buffers will be inserted every 3 or 4 
stages. Real circuits are more complex than simple pass transistor chains, so 
the parasitic capacitances of the pass-transistor networks are bigger. Another 
reason is that this avoids high complexity of the pass-transistor networks 
between the buffer rows. Additionally, it must be noted that there is a 
significant trade-off between power and speed for varying the number of 
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buffers and depending on the requirements of the design, circuits can be 
optimised differently. 




1 . 59 buffers: one buffer each stage 

2. 29 buffers: one buffer each 2 stage 

3. 19 buffers: one buffer each 3 stage 
4. 14 buffers: one buffer each 4 stage 
5. 1 1 buffers: one buffer each 5 stage 
6. 9 buffers: one buffer each 6 stage 



Figure 4. The power and delay of a 60 stage pass transistor chain with inserted buffers. 
Vcc=3.3V (3.3V and 2.5V in the two supply voltages case) 



4. FULL ADDER SIMULATION RESULTS 

The full adder is one of the most widely used circuits in comparing logic 
styles. It is implemented very efficiently in pass transistor styles, so we 
expect that it will perform well in SPL; simulation results confirm this fact. 




Figure 5. CPL full adder 

We compared a standard cell, a SPL {Figure 1) and a CPL full adder 
{Figure 5). All of these adders were simulated in identical conditions: 

- Stimulus: random; activity factor a=0.5; simulation interval: 0 to 2|u.s 

- Frequency: lOOMHz for all 3 inputs; rise and fall times: Ins 

- Load circuit: RC circuit modelling a lOOpm metal track followed by 1,4 
or 10 parallel inverters 

Figure 6 shows the power and delay for SPL, CPL and standard cell full 
adders. In all cases, the power consumption of the SPL full adder is about 
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half of the standard cell library element. At 3.3V, the delay of the SPL full 
adder is slightly greater but is significantly greater for lower supply 
voltages. The power-delay product of the CPL circuit is about the same as 
the power-delay product of the CMOS standard cell. 

At 1.8V the SPL full adder is more than twice as slow as the standard 
cell adder. The reason for this is the P-type swing restoring transistor on the 
output inverters. This inverter must be replaced with the more complex 
version of the swing restoration inverter. We used version D presented in 
section 3.1 and both cases are displayed in Figure 6b. 




Figure 6. Power and delay for SPL, CPL and standard cell full adders. Circuit load is 100mm 
metal track followed by 1,4 or 10 standard inverters 



CPL circuits are generally slower than SPL circuits. The reason is that 
the drive capability of the pass transistor network is poorer than the drive 
capability of an inverter in the SPL case. Only at very low supply voltages 
for large loads do the simulation results show that CPL circuits are faster 
than SPL. At 1.8V supply voltage the CPL circuits are slightly faster than 
SPL, but at higher supply voltages the SPL circuits become faster. 

The layout area of the SPL full adder is smaller than the area of the 
standard cell. The SPL full adder cell is 26.8xl0.3pm (276.04|4m^) 
comparing with 32.2xl2.6pm (405.72pm^) of the smallest full adder from 
the standard library. 



5. 4 BIT ADDERS 



5.1 SPL Carry Chain Versions 

As for any adder, the critical part of an SPL adder is the carry circuit. We 
tested three possible versions obtained by reordering the circuit inputs. This 
reordering does not affect the circuit structure because the carry function is 
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symmetrical. However reordering does affect the power consumption, the 
delay and, to a small degree, the area of the circuit. 




The carry chain in Figure 7 is the simplest one. It is obtained by 
cascading the carry circuit of the SPL full adder {Figure 1). The only trick is 
that the inputs of the second stage are inverted, which means that the second 
carry will be inverted. This is a consequence of a basic BDD property [1] 
and it is used to avoid double inverters between two stages. 




Figure 8. SPL carry chain with two supply voltages (SPLl version) 

Figure 8 shows the same circuit as Figure 7 but in this case the two 
supply voltage scheme is used. 

The circuit in Figure 9 is an attempt to make the carry chain faster. 
Instead of passing the carry signals through all the pass transistor network, 
they are applied directly to the last pass transistor stage of the carry circuit. 
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Figure 9. Faster SPL carry chain (SPL2) 

Figure 10 shows the best version of a SPL carry circuit. In this case the 
buffers are inserted only every 4 pass-transistor stages. This also matches 
the optimum number of pass transistor stages between buffers, as presented 
in section 3.3. Simulation results in the next section show that this version is 
as fast as the previous one {Figure 9), but the power consumption is 
reduced. 




Figure 10. Low power SPL carry chain (SPL3) 

For the last two versions {Figure 9 and Figure 10) the swing restoring 
inverters cannot be replaced by a normal inverters supplied at Vdd-VjN as the 
outputs of a carry stage are connected to pass transistor gates in the next 
stage. 



5.2 Simulation Results 

All of the simulated adders were implemented in the same technology 
and simulated with identical conditions. The simulation scenario is similar 
to the one presented in the previous section, except that, for simulation 
speed reasons, the load for each output consist of a 20fF capacitor. 

Figure 11 shows the power and the delay for the four versions of SPL 
adders and a 4 bit ripple carry adder made of standard cell full adders. In all 
the cases the power is the total power of the 4 bit adder and the delay is the 
delay of the carry chain (measured from carry input to carry output). The 
graph in Figure 11a corresponds to a supply voltage of 3.3V and in Figure 
77b to a supply voltage of 2V. For the case of two supplies, the voltages 
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used are 3.3V and 2.5V in the first case and 2V and 1.2V in the second case 
(Note: these results cannot be compared directly with the results for the 
single bit adder because circuit loads vary). 




Pob-bMuWI 



Figure II. Power and delay of a 4bit ripple carry adder composed of full adder standard cells 
and 4 versions of SPL 4bit adder 

At both supply voltages the power consumption of the SPL adders is half 
or less than standard cell adder, but the delay is worse. One of the reasons is 
that the driving capability of the inverters on the output of the SPL circuits 
is smaller. More significant is the fact that the power delay product is better 
for the SPL adders in almost all the cases. As we expected, the performance 
of the SPL adder degrades faster than the one made of standard cells when 
the supply voltage is decreased. For this technology Vjd=2V is quite close to 
the limit of the supply voltage for the SPL circuit, which is about 1 .3V - the 
sum of the N-type and P-type threshold voltages. 

Another important conclusion is that SPLl with two supply voltages 
(Figure 8) has the best power-delay product in both cases and the single 
supply version of this circuit (Figure 9) is the worst among the SPL circuits. 



6. SIMPLE GATE - SIMULATION RESULTS 

Small gates that are very well implemented in CMOS logic style are not 
very efficiently implemented in SPL. This means that SPL circuits must be 
designed as large circuits in one step rather than breaking them into gates 
and implementing each gate in SPL. 

We chose a simple gate from the standard library whose function is 
(A’B’)+CD. In CMOS it can be implemented with two inverters and a one 
stage 4 input gate. Figure 12 shows the SPL implementations that we 
simulated (the CPL circuit has two similar pass transistor networks). 
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It is obvious that, for such simple gates, the SPL implementation is more 
complex and requires more transistors than the CMOS implementation. The 
SPL implementation requires 17 transistors and the CMOS implementation 
12 transistors (the CPL implementation uses 28 transistors). 




Figure 12. SPL implementation of (A’B’)+CD Boolean function 

Even though the SPL circuit is more complex, its performance is not 
much worse than that of the CMOS circuit. Figure 13 shows the simulation 
results for Vdd=3.3V and 2V. The load of the circuit consists of a 20, 80 or 
200fF capacitor. The results are consistent with the results for the adders 
presented in the previous sections. The CPL circuit is slower and has a 
greater power consumption than the SPL circuit. Again we can see that the 
performance of the SPL and CPL circuits is degraded at low supply 
voltages. 





Figure 13. Power and delay for a simple gate implemented in SPL, CPL and CMOS (std. cell) 



7. CONCLUSIONS 

We have presented simulation results that show the type of functions that 
are best implemented in SPL and the type of functions that are not 
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efficiently implemented. The conclusion is that SPL is a good low power 
alternative if: 

- The implemented functions are arithmetic, XOR and MUX based circuits 

- SPL circuits are not efficiently implemented if we try to replace the basic 
cells in a CMOS standard library with SPL based cells 

- The supply voltage of the circuit is not too close to Vjn+Vtp, the 
theoretical lower limit of the supply voltages for SPL circuits. 
Simulations that we performed have shown that an optimum supply 
voltage is about 2(Vtn+Vtp) 

We also presented some important issues about SPL and concluded that: 

- For the swing restoring buffers with big loads the best approach is to use 
tapered inverters with the first one using a swing restoring circuit 

- For the technology used, the optimum number of pass transistor stages 
between buffers is 4 or 5 

- Two voltage supply scheme makes circuits faster and less power hungry 
Further work is being undertaken to implement large complex circuit 

blocks in SPL logic. These larger circuits will demonstrate how efficient, 
from the point of view of power consumption and area, the SPL logic style 
is in practical cases. 
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Abstract: Multithreshold voltage technology for low swing voltage bus architecture is 
proposed. Three new different classes of driver/repeater/receiver circuits are 
introduced. In the driver circuits, high threshold MOSFET transistor have been 
inserted in order to decrease its output swing voltage. To re-pull up the low 
swing to full swing voltage, innovated low delay cross-coupled latch circuit 
receivers are proposed. The same architecture with new repeater circuits based 
on multithreshold voltage are introduced in order to drive internal long 
interconnection lines and decreasing the total delay time. For 2V supply 
voltage using 61.5_m process technology, SPICE measurements show up to 
20 % improvement in the delay time and up to 50 % saving in the total power 
dissipation comparing with the conventional CMOS bus architecture. 



1. INTRODUCTION 

Several low power design techniques have been proposed in order to 
decrease the total power dissipation of the circuit designs [1-7], In [3], high 
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area is occupied using resistor strings and buffers. In [4], careful design and 
reference voltage generators are required while in [5], the receiver dissipates 
static power, and double bus lines are used. Finally, in [6], a method based 
on diodes without significant decrease in power dissipation is presented. A 
more efficient technique with high reduction in power dissipation is used in 
[7] but it leads to a very complex design. 

In order to achieve high performance and clock frequency, with an 
operating power of a few watts, the power dissipated by current designs must 
be reduced by 1/10. There are two main ways to meet this requirement: 1) 
By reducing the operating voltage below 1 V, 2) By introducing a new circuit 
design methodology that reduces power dissipation, while keeping a high 
supply voltage (higher than 2V) [3]. The low swing voltage technique is an 
example of the second approach. Use of this technique in circuits with large 
fan-out or high load capacitance results in a significant reduction in the total 
power dissipation. 

Multithreshold technology CMOS circuit designs, which have both high 
and low threshold voltage transistors in a single chip, can be used to deal 
with the leakage problem in low voltage, low power, and high performance 
applications [8]. It can be used in modern VLSI applications in order to 
increase the power savings and decrease the delay time [9]. 

Bus is an example where high capacitance has to be driven. It is 
composed from long interconnections with large fan-out and dissipates in 
many circuits up to 50% of the total power dissipation [10]. The purpose of 
this paper is to introduce new bus circuit designs that reduce power 
dissipation using multithreshold voltage technology while the operating 
supply voltage is less than 2V. In this case low area is observed also using 
this technique, comparing with other low swing voltage techniques [3-7]. 



2. CONVENTIONAL BUS ARCHITECTURE 

The conventional CMOS bus architecture is shown in Fig.l. It consists of 
a driver, a delay element (interconnection line), and a receiver. The driver 
and the receiver are both conventional CMOS inverters. The input/output 
voltage level of the driver/receiver ranges between 0 and the power supply 
voltage (Ydd)- 
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Figure 1. Conventional Bus Architecture 



The decrease of the supply voltage is the most efficient way to decrease 
the power dissipation over the circuits, but on the other hand, it increases the 
delay time, which makes the new design undesirable in applications where 
high-speed operation is the main feature. In order to address the problem of 
high-speed operation in low supply voltage, new devices should be used. 
Therefore to keep the architecture in high speed-operation and in low supply 
voltage, the threshold voltage Vr of some transistors will certainly be 
reduced. 



3. NEW BUS DRIVER CIRCUITS 

Several papers have been published using the low-swing voltage 
technique to decrease the power dissipation over the circuits, but they were 
introduced the conventional way to decrease the swing voltage by inserting 
the same threshold voltage of MOSFET transistors. This form of design has 
the disadvantages of the leakage current, the high used area (inserted 
MOSFET transistors) and the delay time increase. Not more than 25% of 
power delay product reduction can be achieved. Table I shows the number of 
the added nMOS transistors used in previous designs in order to achieve the 
low swing voltage in the driver circuit. 



Table 1. [Added nMOS Transistors in Previous Low Swing Designs] 



Technique 


# of Added Transistor 


Proposed 


1 


[5] 


3 
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Technique 


# of Added Transistor 


[11] 


3 


[12] 


3 


[13] 


4 


[14] 


6 


[15] 


15 



Fig. 2 shows the proposed Multithreshold Technology CMOS 
(MTCMOS) driver circuits. The new CMOS inverters are composed by 
p/nMOS transistor with low threshold voltage (Low-Vj), as the conventional 
CMOS driver, and by a new inserted high threshold voltage of p/nMOS 
transistor (High-Vi). The inserted transistor almost completely suppresses 
the leakage current, and decreases the output voltage by its high threshold 
voltage value. 




Figure 2. Proposed Multithreshold Technology Low Swing Bus Driver Circuits 



According to the direction of the swing voltage reduction in drivers' 
output, the low swing drivers can be categorized in three different classes. 
The driver in Fig. 2(a) belongs to the first class called Up Low Swing 
Voltage Driver (ULD). In this class, the low swing output voltage (Vz,s) 
ranges between 0 and {Vdd - Vhtn) where Whtn is the threshold voltage of the 
inserted high threshold nMOS transistor. In order Vis to drive successfully 
the succeeding CMOS gate, Vdd - Vhtn must be always greater than the low 
threshold of nMOS transistor voltage Vltn- 

The second class of the low swing voltage drivers called Down Low 
Swing Voltage Driver (DLD). It is shown in Fig. 2(b). In this class, the low 
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swing output voltage (yis) ranges between Vhtp and Vdd, where Vhtp is the 
threshold voltage of the inserted high threshold pMOS transistor. 

The driver in Fig. 2(c) belongs to the third class called Up-Down Low 
Swing Voltage Driver (UDLD). The output voltage of the driver ranges 
between Vhtp, for driver input level voltage and (Vdd - Vhtn), for OV 
driver input level voltage. 

In Table 2, the normalized total power dissipation of the three proposed 
driver circuits for different supply voltage is compared with the conventional 
CMOS driver dissipation. The differences of the power dissipation between 
the three types of the proposed drivers are due to the different threshold 
voltage values of each high threshold MOSFET transistor. For example, 
because the threshold voltage value of the inserted high threshold voltage 
nMOS transistor (0.55V) in ULD class is less than the DLD (|0.65|V), it 
causes the DLD class to dissipate less power than the ULD [16]. The best 
class is the UDLD because of the lowest output voltage swing, it consists of 
both high threshold p/nMOS transistors. 



Vdd 


Conv. 


ULD 


DLD 


UDLD 


1 


1,00 


0,70 


0,47 




1,5 


1,01 


0,74 


0,47 


0,16 


1,8 


1,06 


0,80 


0,52 


0,20 


2,1 


1,23 


0,93 


0,63 


0,24 


2,4 


1,49 


1,09 


0,79 


0,33 


2,7 


1,90 


1,40 


1,06 


0,57 


3,0 


2,50 


1,93 


1,50 


0,95 


3,3 


3,50 


2,81 


2,26 


1,55 



When the output voltage swing decreases in the proposed drivers, it 
causes decreasing in their delay time. Table 3 shows the delay time for the 
proposed driver circuits compared with the conventional CMOS driver. 
SPICE measurements are taken with supply voltage 2V, for the same input 
slope and load capacitance. The delay time is calculated as the ((rise time + 
fall time)/2). The transistor sizes (in _m) are shown in Fig. 2. 



Table 3. Propagation Delay Time 



Circuit 


Propagation Delay Time (nSec) 


Conventional 


0.173 


ULD 


0.170 


DLD 


0.163 


UDLD 


0.156 
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Comparisons of the proposed driver circuits with driver circuits proposed 
in other papers are presented below. The comparison simulation results 
prove the improvement in power dissipation reduction that achieved by the 
proposed circuits compared with previous designs. 

The driver circuits proposed in [12] and in [20] are compared (Table 4) 
with the first class (ULD) circuit. All the SPICE measurements are 
normalized (with the conventional CMOS driver). 



Table 4. Normalized Power Dissipation 



Vdd 




ULD 




DLD 


UDLD 




Proposed 


[12] 


[20] 


Proposed 


Proposed 


[12] 


1 


0,550 






0,435 






1,5 


0,552 


0,600 


0,660 


0,438 


0,116 


0,170 


1,8 


0,560 


0,600 


0,660 


0,446 


0,120 


0,176 


2,1 


0,563 


0,611 


0,670 


0,460 


0,124 


0,185 


2,4 


0,578 


0,622 


0,689 


0,487 


0,137 


0,204 


2,7 


0,604 


0,652 


0,720 


0,514 


0,160 


0,231 


3,0 


0,644 


0,693 


0,752 


0,553 


0,196 


0,273 


3,3 


0,693 


0,737 


0,807 


0,602 


0,254 


0,320 



For the second class (DLD), according to our knowledge no other 
driver’s circuits are proposed in this class. The third class of the low swing 
voltage drivers UDLD is compared with the driver proposed in [12]. These 
results proved that the proposed technique using multithreshold voltage 
technology could operate in low supply voltage (IV) (except UDLD) while 
the conventional techniques operate in higher supply voltage. 



4. NEW BUS RECEIVER CIRCUITS 

In order to convert the driver low swing output to the full swing level, 
special receiver designs are required to pull-up the output low swing voltage. 
When a conventional CMOS inverter is used to convert the low-swing signal 
to a full-swing signal, the standby power could be important [3]. 

The proposed receivers are shown in Fig. 3. They are based on the 
Voltage Sense Transistor Circuit proposed in [1 1]. They can be implemented 
with multithreshold technology as the driver designs. For each category of 
the described drivers, an appropriate corresponding receiver is proposed. 
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Figure 3. Proposed Receiver Circuits (a) UFR (b) DFR and (c) UDFR 

For the first class of drivers, we proposed the Up Full Swing Voltage 
Receiver (UFR) as shown in Fig. 3(a). The receiver input (InReceiver) is 
connected to the driver output (Vis), so the receiver input voltage swings 
between the values OV and (Vod - Vhtn)- When Vis= Vdd - Vhtn, the 
transistor M2 turns on, discharging the receiver output node to the ground. 
Thus, M3 turns on, charging to Vdd the gate node of M4, which turns off 
The high threshold voltage transistor M5 turns off. When the receiver input 
is 0, the transistor M2 turns off while the transistor M5 turns on, discharging 
the gate of transistor M4 to OV. Thus, M4 turns on charging the output load 
to Vdd and ensuring a full swing operation. 

The same logic of the previous receiver could be implemented in order to 
cooperate with the Down Low Swing Voltage Driver. A Down Full Swing 
Voltage Receiver (DFR) is shown in Fig. 3(b). The logic operation of this 
receiver is exactly inverse of the UFR. As the receiver input (InReceiver) is 
Vhtp, the transistor M2 turns on, charging the receiver output node to the 
Vdd- Thus M3 turns on, discharging to GND the gate node of M4, which 
turns off. The high threshold voltage M5 transistor turns off. When the 
receiver input is Vdd, the transistor M2 turns off while the transistor M5 
turns on, charging the gate of transistor M4 to Vdd- Thus, M3 turns off 
discharging the output load to 0 and ensuring a full swing operation. 

The combination of the above proposed receivers results in the Up-Down 
Full Swing Voltage Receiver (UDFR) as illustrated in Fig.3(c). It is a 
combination of both previous receivers (UFR, DFR) and a CMOS inverter. 
When the low swing is from up, the up half receiver converts the low swing 
to Vdd, while when the low swing is from down, the down half swing 
receiver converts the low swing to OV. 
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Other receiver circuits are proposed in [12], [15] and [17]. They have the 
common target to pull-up the low swing to full swing voltage. The 
normalized delay time ((rise + fall)/2) for the different classes are shown in 
Table 5. The measurements have been taken by using the same load 
capacitance and input voltage ramp. 



Table 5. Normalized Propagation Delay Time 



Vdd 




UFR 




DFR 




UDFR 






Prop. 


1121 


1151 


[17] 


W3BBW 


■on 


Prop. 


[12] 


[17] 


1 


1,48 








1,20 


■■ 


■■ 






1,5 


1,42 








1,21 


IBI 








1,8 


1,36 


3,10 


2,38 


2,80 


1,23 


mM 


19 


3,50 


2,84 


2,1 


1,32 


2,80 


2,16 


2,55 


1,24 


■H 


WBM 


3,40 


2,65 


2,4 


1,31 


2,60 


2,03 


2,35 


1,25 


1,40 


1,64 


3,36 


2,43 


2,7 


1,30 


2,50 


1,94 


2,22 


1,29 


1,45 


1,61 


3,31 


2,32 


3,0 


1,29 


2,40 


1,87 


2,13 


1,33 


1,52 


1,60 


3,28 


2,28 


3,3 


1,27 


2,30 


1,83 


2,10 


1,39 


1,61 


1,61 


3,26 


2,26 



In table 6, the total power dissipation of each proposed receiver 
comparing with other receivers proposed in previous papers are shown. For 
the power dissipation measurements, the power meter circuit proposed in 
[18] has been used. 



Table 6. Normalized Power Dissipation 



Vdd 




UFR 




DFR 




UDFR 






Prop. 


[12] 


[15] 


[17] 


Prop 


[17] 


Prop. 


[12] 


[17] 


1 


1,23 


1,96 


2,43 


2,36 


1,25 






3,5 


2,95 


1,5 


1,21 


1,94 


2,41 


2,34 


1,24 


1,45 


1,68 


3,4 


2,92 


1,8 


1,18 


1,86 


2,38 


2,31 


1,22 


1,42 


1,66 


3,33 


2,89 


2,1 


1,16 


1,83 


2,34 


2,29 


1,21 


1,40 


1,64 


3,25 


2,87 


2,4 


1,13 


1,81 


2,31 


2,26 


1,20 


1,36 


1,63 


3,21 


2,84 


2,7 


1,1 


1,78 


2,26 


2,22 


1,18 


1,32 


1,61 


3,18 


2,81 


3,0 


0,98 


1,76 


2,25 


2,18 


1,160 


1,293 


1,59 


3,12 


2,76 


3,3 


0,95 


1,72 


2,22 


2,16 


1,14 


1,28 


1,57 


3,00 


2,74 



The data of the above tables show that using the proposed receivers could 
pull up the low swing to full swing in low supply voltage (IVolt) (except 
third class). This advantage is important for future VLSI designs where low 
supply voltage is required. This advantage could not be achieved using the 
conventional CMOS technology. We should mention also that the receiver in 
Fig. 3(c) reduces less power and operates in higher speed than the other 
receivers mentioned in [12][17], because the output in this class, is the 
output of the CMOS inverter. This class, the output has sharp edges ranges 
between 0 and Vdd, so less dynamic current dissipation occurred. 
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Simulation results of the three proposed bus technique classes 
(driver/receiver circuits) are shown in Fig. 4. The power delay product of 
each bus design is normalized with the one of the conventional bus. In all the 
measurements the same input ramps and load capacitance are used. The 
results prove, for IV supply voltage, up to 50% in power delay product 
reduction could be achieved. 
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Figure 4. Normalized Power Delay Product for the Three Bus Architecture Classes 



5. NEW BUS REPEATER CIRCUITS 

The delay of a long line with distributed resistive and capacitive 
components grows as the square of its length. This results in a propagation 
speed that decreases with line length. To avoid this dependence, a common 
solution is to separate regularly the interconnection line in segments with the 
same length, which are driven by repeaters [4]. 

The line segments could be modelled in different ways. A good 
approximation of the delay line is obtained with the _ model, achieving 
accuracy better than 3% in the delay calculation [4]. Several configurations 
[19] have been proposed for this architecture. However, these configurations 
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operate well in terms of area and delay, but they do not take into account the 
power dissipation. In order to achieve lower power dissipation on the 
interconnection lines, low voltage swing repeater designs are proposed. The 
drivers and receivers, introduced in the previous sections, are used. 

Three types of repeaters are presented, corresponding to the driver’s 
classes. For ULD, the Up Low Swing Repeater (ULR) and for DLD, the 
Down Low Swing Repeater (DLR) are shown in Fig. 5(a) and Fig. 5(b). 
Merging these two designs a new Up-Down Low Swing Repeater (UDLR) 
is derived (Fig. 5(c)). 




The input of the UDLR (output of the driver) ranges between values 
Vhtp and (Vdd - ^htn)- When the input value is the pMOS transistor 
(Ml) turns off and the nMOS transistor (M2) turns on (its source voltage 
value is Vhtp)- The voltage value in the source of transistor Ml could not 
exceed the value of (Vdd - Vhtn), which is the output voltage of the driver. 
When the input voltage is (Vdd - Vhtn), the transistor M2 turns off and the 
transistor Ml turns on (its source voltage value is Vhtn)- The output of the 
repeater in this case could not exceed the voltage value Vhtp- 

In order to show the improvement of the different types of the repeater 
circuits in the delay time as in the power-delay product, we compared each 
proposed bus type using different number of repeaters and the conventional 
bus architecture. In the case of conventional bus, it is used conventional 
driver, 2pF capacitor, 0.5_ resistance, 2pF capacitor, conventional receiver, 
and 2pF load capacitance. In the proposed bus, we distributed these values 
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according to the number of the repeaters. Table 7 shows the decrement in the 
normalized delay time, and the decrement in the power delay product for 
each proposed bus (driver-repeaters-receiver) comparing with the 
conventional bus (driver-receiver). From Table 7, it is clear that an increase 
in the number of repeaters causes a decrease in the normalized delay time (as 
it is expected). 



Table 7. Measurments for Different Number of Repeater Circuits 



BUS 

TYPE 


# REPEATERS 


NORM. DELAY 
TIME 


NORM. POWER 
DISSIPATION 


NORM. POWER 
DELAY PRODUCT 




5 


0.94 




0.985 




10 


0.84 




0.945 


P 


15 


0.63 


1.083 


0.855 




20 


0.54 


1.118 


0.825 




5 


0.95 


1.016 


0.980 




10 


0.84 


1.042 


0.940 


O 

Q 


15 


0.62 


1.089 


0.850 




20 


0.53 


1.111 


0.820 




5 


0.94 


1.022 


0.983 


o 


10 


0.83 


1.056 


0.942 


Q 

cu 


15 


0.64 


1.073 


0.854 


D 


20 


0.53 


1.118 


0.825 



The simulation results have been derived by using 0.5-jn double metal 
MTCMOS process. The device parameters are summarized in Table 8. 



Table 8. SPICE Parameters multithreshold technology 



Parameter 


High Threshold Voltage 
Transistor 


Low Threshold Voltage 
Transistor 


Gate Lengh 


0.55 _m 


0.65 m 


Gate Oxide Thickness 


IlOA 


IlOA 


N-Channel: Vth 


0.55V 


0.25 


P-Channel: Vth 


-0.65 V 


-0.35 V 



6. NOISE MARGIN AND MILLER EFFECT 

Noise margin is an important parameter in VLSI design, especially in low 
swing voltage applications. It appears as problem in long line 
interconnections and bus designs. The acceptable case of noise margin in 
either low noise margin or high noise margin is greater than 0.7V/3£)[10]. In 
this paper we refrain from the noise margin problems by using low swing 
voltage to be O.SS'Vdd and separate the bus by number of repeaters. 

The gate-to-drain capacitance effect is called Miller effect, a 
phenomenon by which a feedback path between the input and the output of 
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an electronic device is provided by the interelectrode capacitance. At high 
frequencies where the gate-to-drain capacitance is not negligible, the circuit 
is not open but involves a capacitance that is a function of the voltage gain. 
In the proposed design, for different values of supply voltages in different 
values of speed operation. Miller effect did not appeared as obstacle in the 
correct operation of the circuits. 



7. CONCLUSIONS 

Three classes of drivers/receivers for low power design applications are 
proposed in this paper. They are based on low swing technique using 
multithreshold voltage technology. In the new driver designs the usage of 
high threshold voltage transistors causes a significant decrease in the their 
output swing level. For each proposed driver design, a corresponding 
receiver circuit is introduced in order to recover the low swing levels. 
Simulation results show that, by using the proposed architecture, up to 50% 
power dissipation savings and 40% of power delay product reduction could 
be achieved also. Noise margin and Miller phenomenon have not any effect 
using the proposed technique. 
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Abstract 

Power dissipation has recently emerged as one of the most critical design 
constraints. A wide range of techniques has already been proposed for the 
optimization of logic circuits for low power. Power management methods are 
among the most effective techniques for power reduction. These methods detect 
periods of time during which parts of the circuit are not doing useful work and 
shut them down by either turning off the power supply or the clock signal. 

In this work, we describe the integration of dynamic power management 
tools in a design flow. The designer can thus easily apply these techniques to 
the design, evaluate the optimization achieved and decide if the changes are 
worthwhile to include in the final design. 

We have used this design flow with a real project. An HDLC controller has 
been designed and these power management techniques have been applied. 

Keyv^^ords: Power optimization, power management, design flow 



INTRODUCTION 

Power consumption has become a primary concern in the design of integrated 
circuits. Two independent factors have contributed for this. On one hand, 
low power consumption is essential to achieve longer autonomy for portable 
devices. On the other hand, increasingly higher circuit density and higher 
clock frequencies are creating heat dissipation problems, which in turn raise 
reliability concerns and lead to more expensive packaging. 

In the last few years, research on techniques for low power at various levels of 
design has intensified. Techniques based on disabling the input/state registers 
when some input conditions are met have been proposed and shown to be 
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among the most effective in reducing the overall switching activity in sequential 
circuits. The disabling of the input/state registers is decided on a clock-cycle 
basis and can be done either by using a register load-enable signal or by gating 
the clock. A common feature in these methods is the addition of extra circuitry 
that is able to identify input conditions for which some or all of the input/state 
registers can be disabled. This class of techniques is sometimes referred to as 
logic level or dynamic power management. 

In this work, the objective was to test these power management techniques 
on a real project. First, some of the techniques were integrated in the design 
flow: from a high-level VHDL description the circuit is synthesized to logic 
level; tools can be applied at this level and an evaluation of the power reduction 
can be obtained; the power managed design can then be mapped to an FPGA 
and tested under normal operating conditions. 

Using this design flow, a power managed HDLC controller has been de- 
signed. This circuit is part of an expansion board for a PC that implements the 
interface to an ISDN (Integrated Services Digital Network) line. 

In Section 1, the power management techniques that have been integrated 
in the design flow are presented. The complete design flow is described in 
Section 2. A brief description of the circuit that has been designed is given 
in Section 3. Section 4 presents the experiments that were carried out and 
the power reductions obtained. A discussion about these results is given in 
Section 5. 

1. DYNAMIC POWER MANAGEMENT 

During normal operation of well designed CMOS circuits, power consump- 
tion is determined by the switching activity in the circuit (Chandrakasan et al., 
1992). Under a generally accepted simplified model, the power dissipation at 
the output of a gate 3 in a logic circuit is given by: 

Pg = \-Cg-V^j,-f-Ng ( 1 . 1 ) 

where Pg denotes power, Vjjd the supply voltage, and / the clock frequency. 
Cg represents the capacitance gate g is driving and Ng is the switching activity 
at the output of gate g, i.e., the average number of gate output transitions per 
clock cycle. The product Cg • Ng is called switched capacitance. 

Most power optimization techniques at different levels of abstraction target 
the minimization of the switched capacitance in the circuit (Devadas and Malik, 
1995). So called power management techniques shutdown blocks of hardware 
for periods of time in which they are not producing useful data. Shutdown 
can be accomplished by either turning off the power supply or by disabling 
the clock signal. A system-level approach is to identify idle periods for entire 
modules and turn off the clock lines for these modules for the duration of the 
idle periods (Chandrakasan et al., 1992, Chapter 10). However, there still is no 
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real methodology for system level power management. It is up to the designer 
to devise a strategy for power management for a particular project. 

In contrast, a few techniques have been proposed at the gate level, e.g., 
Alidina et al., 1994; Benin! et al., 1996a; Benini et al., 1996b; Chow et al., 
1996; Monteiro and Oliveira, 1998; Tiwari et al., 1995. These techniques are 
based on disabling the input/state registers when some input conditions are 
met, either by using a register load-enable signal or by gating the clock. In 
this situation there will be zero switching activity in the logic driven by input 
signals coming from the disabled registers. The main difference from system- 
level power management is that the shutdown of hardware is decided on every 
clock cycle, hence the name dynamic power management. 

In order to decide whether to load or not new values into the registers, some 
extra logic has to be added to the original circuit. Naturally, this is redundant 
circuitry, increasing both area and power dissipation. In fact, the basic tradeoff 
in dynamic power management techniques is area for lower power consumption. 
The argument is that power is becoming the main constraint and that area is no 
longer critical. 

Even if area is not a concern, this extra logic, which is active all the time, 
translates to additional power consumption. The power savings obtained by 
shutting down the registers must compensate for this overhead. The more 
complex this logic is, the larger the power overhead. Thus, on one hand, the 
more input conditions that are targeted for register shutdown, the larger the 
period of time during which the original circuit is being powered down. On 
the other hand, the larger the power penalty from the extra logic. In general, 
there is an optimum size for the extra logic and the goal of the different power 
management techniques at the logic level is to find this optimum. 

The motto of logic-level power management is to have a small amount of 
logic that is active most of the time, but that is able to shutdown a much larger 
circuit during that time. 

We have integrated two of these power management techniques in our design 
flow, which we briefly describe next. 

1.1 PRECOMPUTATION 

Precomputation, as proposed by Alidina et al., 1994 was one of the first 
logic-level shutdown methods proposed. In this method a simple combinational 
circuit (the precomputation logic) is added to the original circuit. Under certain 
input conditions, the precomputation logic disables the loading of all or a subset 
of the input registers. Under these input conditions, no power is dissipated in 
the portions of the original circuit with only disabled registers as inputs. 

The basic architecture of this method is shown in Figure 1 . A is the original 
combinational logic. Blocks g\ and 32 constitute the precomputation logic and 
are designed such that they are a function of a subset of the inputs to A. Power 
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Figure 1 The precomputation architecture. 



dissipation in the original circuit A is reduced when the outputs of either g\ or 
§2 evaluate to 1. 

The choice and the number of inputs to use for the g\ and g 2 functions is 
critical. The more inputs used, the highest the probability the precomputation 
logic will be active, thus disabling logic in block A. However, the size of 
the precomputation logic, a circuitry overhead that is active all the time, also 
increases, thus offsetting the gains obtained by disabling A a larger fraction of 
the time. 

Once the number of inputs to the precomputation logic is fixed, the input 
selection is based on the probability that the outputs can be computed without 
the knowledge of a specific input, i.e., the size of the observability don’t-care 
set (ODC): 

Inputs with lowest pro6(ODCj) are selected to be in the precomputation logic. 

1.2 FINITE STATE MACHINE DECOMPOSITION 

Decomposition of finite state machines (FSMs) targeted for low power has 
been recently proposed by Chow et al., 1996 and Monteiro and Oliveira, 1998. 
The basic idea is to decompose the STG of the original finite state machine 
into two coupled STGs that together have the same functionality as the original 
machine. Except for transitions that involve going from one state in one sub- 
FSM to a state in the other, only one of the sub-FSMs needs to be clocked. The 
techniques described in Chow et al., 1996 and Monteiro and Oliveira, 1998 
differ both in the way the partitioning of the states is performed and in the 
structure of the final circuit. 

We have selected the technique of Monteiro and Oliveira, 1998 to integrate 
in our design flow. This technique follows the standard general decomposition 
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(a) (b) 



Figure 2 FSM general decomposition: (a) traditional, (b) with power management. 



Structure, which is shown in Figure 2(a). The selection of the states is such 
that only a small number is selected for one of the sub-FSMs. This selection 
consists in searching for a small cluster of states such that summation of the 
probability of transitions between states in the cluster is high and with a very 
low probability of transition to and from states outside of the cluster. The 
aim is to have a small sub-FSM that is active most of the time, disabling the 
larger sub-FSM. The reason for requiring a small number of transitions to/from 
the other sub-FSM is that this corresponds to the worst situation when both 
sub-FSMs are active. 

The power optimized structure is shown is Figure 2(b). Each sub-FSM 
has an extra output that disables the state registers of the other sub-FSM. This 
extra output is also used to stop transitions at the inputs of the large sub-FSM. 
To avoid the area/power overhead incurred by adding latches, and since when 
this technique is effective the small sub-FSM is in operation most of the time, 
the inputs to the small sub-FSM are not filtered. 

2. DESIGN FLOW 

For the designers to be able to use dynamic power management tools, they 
have to be completely integrated in the design flow. We have done this for 
the two techniques described in the previous section. The design flow graph is 
depicted in Figure 3. 

We start with a RTL description of the design in VHDL. We are using Synop- 
sys to synthesize this VHDL description to gate-level. The power management 
techniques, precomputation and FSM decomposition, are applied at this level. 
However, these tools are available inside Berkeley’s SIS package (Sentovich 
et al., 1992) and there is no common circuit description language accepted by 
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Figure 3 Design flow integrating the dynamic power management tools. 



both frameworks. We have developed a translator between a mapped gate-level 
VHDL description and a mapped BLIP description. A translator in the opposite 
direction was also developed. The translation process involves mapping the 
gate-level description to a generic library that is common to both Synopsys and 
SIS. 

Given the mapped BLIP description, the design is read into SIS and the power 
management tools can be applied. These tools are still not fully automatic in 
the sense that there are some parameters that the user has to specify. Por 
precomputation, the number of inputs to use for the precomputation logic has 
to be specified. Thus, the designer may have to try different values in the 
search for the best possible power savings. Similarly, in the case of PSM 
decomposition, the number of states for the small machine has to be given. 
The typical behavior of the power estimates in this search is, as each of these 
values increase, the power reduces due to the increase of the fraction of time 
that the registers are stopped. After a certain value, the power starts to go up as 
the complexity of the extra circuitry required to generate the disabling signal 
increases significantly, offsetting the gains from the blocking of the registers. 
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Figure 4 Schematic of the PCBIT board. 



The power estimation tool in SIS permits the evaluation of the solution found 
by the power optimization tool. Translators from BLIP to SLS (van Genderen, 
1989) and Spice formats have also been developed to allow more precise power 
estimates, at switch and electrical levels. 

Once the designer has found the optimum in terms of power optimization, 
this circuit is again mapped to the common generic library and the VHDL 
description is obtained using the BLIP to VHDL translator. Again inside 
Synopsys, the circuit can be targeted for an ASIC or PPGA implementation. 
Depending on the target, the circuit is mapped to the corresponding library 
and the backend part of the process is performed using Cadence or Xilinx, 
respectively. 

3. HDLC CONTROLLER 

In this section is described the design that was used to demonstrate the 
integration of the dynamic power optimization tools in the design flow and 
their effectiveness when applied to a real design. 

The PCBIT board is a PC expansion board currently being commercialized 
that implements an ISDN interface, allowing for a PC to be connected to an 
ISDN line. This board is being redesigned to a PC-Card format. One of the 
concerns is the power consumption of the new board. To this end, the plan is 
to integrate all the functionality of the board in a single ASIC and explore to 
the full extent the use of all power optimization techniques. 

The results reported in this paper refer only to the part that implements the 
functionality of the Siemens PSB21525 chip. This circuit handles the layer 
2 of the ISDN protocol (ITU, 1993), namely the HDLC protocol (High-level 
Data Link Control) for channels B1 and B2. On one side it interfaces using 
IOM-2 frames (Siemens, 1991) with the circuit that is responsible for layer 1. 
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Figure 5 Block diagram of the demonstrator. 



On the other side it is connected to the PC ISA bus. The block diagram of the 
circuit is depicted in Figure 5. 

The two main modules in the circuit are the transmitter and the receiver. The 
transmitter receives data from the PC through a FIFO and constructs a IOM-2 
frame to communicate with the layer 1 circuit. This process includes generating 
flags, bit-stuffing, and the frame check sequence (FCS). The receiver performs 
the reverse operation: decodes the information from the IOM-2 frame, writes 
the data to a FIFO and sends an interrupt to the PC to notify it that there is 
data available. The block diagrams for each of these modules are shown in 
Figure 6. Each is basically made of finite state machines that, with the help 
of counters, tracks the field of the IOM-2 frame that is being read or written. 
The FIFOs hold the data that has been received from the PC and is waiting to be 
processed by the circuit and vice-versa, data that has been read from the ISDN 
line and is waiting to be read by the PC. The power management techniques 
were applied mainly to the finite state machines in these circuits. 

There are three other modules in the circuit of Figure 5. The interface 
module includes a decoder to generate the chip-select for the board and some 
latches for the interface with the PC bus. All the transfers to the PC bus are 
interrupt driven and this is handled by the interrupt-manager module. Finally, 
the registers shown in the figure are used to configure the board during sys- 
tem reset and to communicate with the ISA bus, namely by holding pending 
interrupts. 

4. RESULTS 

The circuit of the previous section was first described in VHDL and verified 
using logic simulation. It has been synthesized using Synopsys and mapped 
to a Xilinx FPGA, following the design flow presented in Section 2. This 
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Figure 6 Block diagram; (a) transmitter, (b) receiver. 



circuit was then tested under real operation by replacing the original Siemens 
PSB21525 circuit in the PCBIT board (see Figure 4) with the FPGA. 

The power management techniques described in Section 1 , precomputation 
and finite state machine decomposition, were applied separately to the finite 
state machines inside the transmitter and receiver modules. The FIFOs and 
counters shown in Figure 6 were not included in the FSMs since they make 
the state space much larger and increase significantly the number of transitions 
between states, two factors that necessarily limit the effectiveness of the power 
management techniques under test. 
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Table 1 Statistics for the circuits for which power management was applied. 



FSM 


Pis 


POs Registers 


States 




Tim 


67 


35 


10 


432 


Rec 


12 


94 


14 


7,680 



The statistics for the two FSMs are given in Table 1 , namely, the number of 
primary inputs (Pis), number of primary outputs (POs), the number of registers 
and the number of states of the FSM. 

Experiments with the power management technique based on FSM decom- 
position were carried out using a range of 1 to 10 for the number of states in 
the small FSM. All the solutions found by the tool led to an increase of the 
power consumption. Therefore this technique was not effective on these two 
test cases. 

Precomputation was tested with 1 to 15 inputs in the precomputation logic. 
This technique was also not effective for the receiver. The results were not very 
good for the transmitter either: power reduction was only achieved when using 
1 input for the precomputation logic and the reduction was a mere 0.1%. 

Although these automatic tools found no good solution, still some power 
management for the circuit can be accomplished by inspection. The IOM-2 
frame is composed of 12 windows of 1 byte each, as shown in Figure 7. 
The first two windows correspond to channels B1 and B2, respectively. Since 
this circuit only handles these channels, clock-gating can be used outside these 
windows to stop most counters in the circuit. Instead of adding additional 
logic, the FSC signal is being used as the gating signal. Figure 8 shows a 
switch-level simulation of the circuit using the gated-clock signal, bcl.aux, 
instead of the regular clock, bcl. 
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Figure 7 One frame of the IOM-2 protocol. 
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Figure 8 Simulation of the power managed version of the Transmitter. 



Table 2 Statistics for the circuits for which power management was applied. 



FSM 


Original 


FSM 


Precomputation 






Clock-gating 






Tran. 


Pwr 


Decomp. 


Tran. % T 


Pwr 


%P 


Tran. 


%T 


Pwr 


%P 




Trm 


1,804 


0.91 


- 


1,832 1.5 


0.91 


0.1 


1,821 


0.90 


0.62 


31.7 


Rec 


4,629 


4.77 


- 


- 






4,655 


0.6 


3.12 


34.6 



A summary of the results obtained is presented in Table 2. The power 
estimates in mW for the original and optimized circuit, together with the 
percentage variation are shown. These estimates were obtained using the 
switch-level simulator SLS (van Genderen, 1989). Similar statistics are given 
for the number of transistors in the circuit. 

5. CONCLUSIONS 

In this work, we have described a framework that integrates tools for dynamic 
power management in the design flow. The designer can thus easily experiment 
different techniques, evaluate their effectiveness and decide whether or not to 
include them in the final design. 
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The tools currently available in the design flow are precomputation and finite 
state machine decomposition. We have applied them on a real project, an HDLC 
controller. The typical circuits for which these techniques are applicable are 
controller- type sequential logic circuits. Hence, the finite state machines inside 
the HDLC circuit were selected as modules to be power managed. Regrettably, 
for this circuit, the technique based on finite state machine decomposition was 
not effective at all. No solution was found that reduced the power dissipation 
of the circuit. Moreover, even precomputation only achieved negligible power 
gains. Therefore, none of these techniques will be incorporated in the final 
design. Instead, a simple clock-gating mechanism will be implemented, with 
expected power savings around 30%. 

Despite the negative results obtained with the automatic power management 
tools for this particular circuit, the integration of these techniques in the design 
flow makes them easy to use and, in general, worth the effort of applying them 
to power critical designs. 
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Abstract: This article presents a self-timed approach to digital Gallium Arsenide logic 

applicable to high performance VLSI circuits and systems. The design 
techniques are based on GaAs Latch-Coupled FET Logic (LCFL) in order to 
achieve reasonable power-delay-area trade-off. The complexities due to clock 
skew are avoided and power savings achieved through the pipelined 
architecture. A range of arithmetic circuits is presented and their performance 
evaluated. 



1. INTRODUCTION 

Clock skew is the speed limiting factor in digital synchronous systems. 
Moreover, the clock distribution system can dissipate a considerable amount 
of power, reaching up to 40% of the total power dissipation of the system 
[1]. On the other hand, self-timed digital systems do not suffer from the 
problem of the clock skew. However, the penalty is the increased complexity 
of the system and the requirement to incorporate a handshaking circuitry that 
permits reliable communications between asynchronous modules. Each 
module generates an event (in the form of a signal transition) when it is 
ready to accept data, and another event on completion of its computation. 
The use of transition signalling is common in self-timed applications due to 
the achievable time and power savings [2]. The handshaking modules can be 
implemented using Event Driven Logic described in [3]. Several standard 
circuit elements commonly required to process transition signals have been 
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developed. These include; Muller-C elements (AND for events), Exclusive- 
OR gates (EDLXOR), Inclusive-OR gates (EDLINCOR), and inverters. The 
implementations of theses circuits in Gallium Arsenide technology are 
readily available [4][5]. Especially important is the Muller-C element which 
is the core building block used in the two- and four-phase handshake 
protocols [6]. This paper presents a design methodology for Gallium 
Arsenide self-timed integrated systems [7] using LCFL latched logic 
primitives [8]. 

2. GaAs latch-coupled FET logic (LCFL) 

Latch-Coupled FET Logic (LCFL) [8] together with Pseudo-Dynamic 
Latched Logic are MESFET [9], logic families overcoming the inability of 
the Direct Coupled FET Logic (DCFL) to support AND connection of the 
Enhancement type transistors in the pull-down section of the GaAs logic 
gate as the latch refreshing the output voltage compensates for the leakage 
current. The basic structure of the LCFL gate is presented in Figure 1. 




(a) (b) 

Figure 1. LCFL gate. (a) gate level schematic, (b) transistor level schematic 

In order to explain the basic operation of the LCFL cell, a two-cell part of 
a two-phase shift register, shown in Figure 2. together with the LCFL AITO 
gate from Figure 3(a), is considered. The cells are clocked by O and <1> 
respectively. During the first half of the clock period the signal O is high 
and, therefore, Vout of the first stage is low and there is no interaction with 
the next stage. Since J5 is “on” and the output is low, J2 is “off’. With JO 
being “off’ the internal node will be high and its voltage will be limited to 
approximately 0.7 V because of the J4 gate conduction. For the other case of 
JO being “on”, the internal node will be low. In other words, the transistor 
stage consisting of JO and J I acts as a DCFL inverter connected to the input 
J4 of the next inverter stage J4/J3. Depending on the input signal in two 
combinations are possible at the end of the first half of the clock period; 

1. /« = H internal = L, out = L (L/L) 

2. in = L internal = H, out = L (H/L) 
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Vdd 



1st stage 2nd stage 




(a) 



phase 1 

-H phase 2 

(b) 



Figure 2. An LCFL shift register. Cell circuit diagram (a), two consecutive cells (b) 

These are the initial conditions for the latch consisting of the two 
inverters, J2/J1 and J4/J3, which operates during the second half of the clock 
period. To discuss this behaviour the state diagram for Vimemai and Vout, 
shown in Fig. 3, will be used. It shows the static transfer curves of the 
latch J1/J2, J3/J4 where the DC load presented by J2 and J4 is included. The 
separatrix (thick line) is superimposed on the same graph. The separatrix 
determines which state, (L/H) or (H/L), will be reached at the end of the 
second half of the clock period. For example, with the initial condition set to 
(L/L) in phase 1 which corresponds to Vi„ = H, the latch reaches the final 
state (L/H) in phase 2, as shown by the trajectory in Figure 3. The initial 
condition set to (H/L) is in the vicinity of the final endpoint (H/L) and, 
therefore, poses no problem. The minimum distance between the starting 
point and the separatrix may be thought of as a noise margin for this type of 
latched logic because if (L/L) is shifted to the right of the separatrix by noise 
sources, this will result in an incorrect state. By proper dimensioning the 
sizes of transistors JO ... J5 as well as considering the three capacitances, C 2 , 
Cm and C4, this distance can be made approximately 150 mV as shown in 
Fig. 3 for the case of the AND gate. The method of the calculation of the 
separatrix can be found in [10]. The slope of the separatrix will not change 
due to the temperature variations since it is determined by transistor 
parameter and capacitance ratios resulting in a rather robust circuit 
performance. 

In terms of power dissipation, LCFL is very efficient because it uses the 
currents of the pull-up transistors in the latch twice: during phase 1 for the 
logic evaluation and in phase 2 for the latch function. Moreover, there is an 
inherent latch property which decouples adjacent stages. This is a major 
reason that the AND function in the logic is possible as opposed to DCFL. 
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Figure 3. State transition diagram of the LCFL latch used in an AND gate. Circuit schematic 
(a) and the transition diagram (b) 



3. SELF-TIMED SYSTEMS IN MESFET GaAs 

Self-timed systems require that logic cells have several control inputs and 
that they generate at least one control signal for handshaking. For the typical 
4-phase handshaking protocol the input signals are Enable and Start and the 
required generated signal is Done {Complete) as shown in Figure 4. The 
Done signal triggers the Request input in the next stage’s handshaking block. 







Figure 4. A classical four-phase pipeline. 

The logic path consists of the register latching the input signals and the 
functional block implementing the logic function. The detailed operation of 
this type of a self-timed pipeline can be found in [6]. The GaAs LCFL logic 
family can be used efficiently to implement self-timed systems. The clock 
input can readily be used as the Request line, and the logic cell contains a 
latch which, if proper hanshaking protocol is applied, should allow 
elimination of the separate latches from the pipeline structure. The Done 
signal, indicating when the logic evaluation is completed, needs to be 
generated by extra hardware, as does the Enable line. 
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3.1 The Muller-C element 

As can be seen in Figure 4, the Muller-C element is the fundamental 
component of the handshaking path of the self-timed pipeline. In terms of 
logic operation, it implements the AND function for events, such that if a 
specific transition takes place at one input and it is coincident with, or 
followed by, a similar transition of the other input(s), then that transition will 
be presented at the output [3]. In conventional logic terms its function can be 
described as: 

Y(i-v\) = Y{i){A + B) + AB 

Using an LCFL gate this equation can be implemented in the structure 
presented in Figure 4. 




A B Y(i+1) 



0 0 0 

0 1 Y(i) 

1 0 Y(i) 

1 I 1 



(b) 



Figure 5. LCFL implementation of the Muller-C gate 



3.2 Self-timed GaAs LCFL pipeline 

Figure 6 shows an LCFL cell for self-timed applications. As can be seen 
the latch is an inherent component of the cell. This property together with 
the appropriate modifications to the handshake path to suit the GaAs latched 
logic design style can be utilised to eliminate the separate latch blocks from 
the pipeline. The modified pipeline is shown in Figure 7. In the self-timed 
LCFL cell from Figure 6, the Complete signal is generated by first producing 
the complement of the output with a NOR gate which is also controlled by 
the Request signal. This NOR gate is sized appropriately to achieve equal 
signal delay at the input of the following NOR gate producing the Complete 
signal. 

The logic cell operates as follows: When the Request line is high the cell 
is in the reset state, both lines Out and out are low and the Complete line is 
high. When Request goes low and Enable is high the cell evaluates the output 
and one of the lines Out or Out conditionally goes high which causes the 
Complete line to go low and this indicates that logic evaluation has been 
completed. 
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The Enable line is not always needed and in the pipeline structure from 
Figure 7(a) the logic cells do not contain the Enable line. There are cases, 
however, when Enable line cannot be omitted as in the bubble-shift register 
presented in Section 4.2. 




Rst 




Complete n+ 1 



(a) (b) 

Figure 7. LCFL pipeline (a), details of the hanshaking block (b). 

The modification of the handshake path comparing to the standard four- 
phase handshake protocol is such that a particular LCFL logic cell is not 
allowed to enter into the reset state until the following cell completes its 
evaluation, and also it cannot perform the next evaluation until the cell 
following it enters the reset state. This handshake protocol operation 
removes the need for the separate latches between the logic stages. 



4. ARITHMETIC BUILDING BLOCKS 

The following sections demonstrate the design of several arithmetic 
building blocks using the self-timed, pipelined approach. The operation of 
standard shift-register and bubble shift-register as well as the adder and the 
accumulator are presented. Especially interesting is the accumulator design 
because it requires the implementation of a special memory cell needed in 
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the feedback path, as the value stored in the feedback path may have to wait 
for the asynchronous, input data for arbitrary periods of time. 

4.1 Shift register 

The pipeline from Figure 7(a), with the logic cells like the one from 
Figure 6, with only one transistor in the logic block and no Enable transistor, 
forms a self-timed shift-register. 




(a) (b) 

Figure 8. Self-timed GaAs LCFL shift register operation 



Figure 8(a) presents the HSPICE simulation of the operation of the chain 
of 4 cells and Figure 8(b) the performance as the function of the spread of 
the threshold voltage in the range (-1.5 ^ 1.5)aVT for the 0.6 |im MESFET 
technology. 

4.2 Bubble shift register 

Sometimes the area occupied by the register may become the main 
constraint, and, if the speed margin provided by the Gallium Arsenide 
technology is sufficient, the register may be implemented as a bubble-shift 
register reducing the area requirement by almost 50%. The bubble shift 
operation is shown in Figure 9(a). There is one more cell, than is needed to 
store all the data word bits. This cell is used as a bubble and is shifted left. 
Shifting the bubble from the rightmost to the leftmost position in the register 
chain is equivalent to shifting the data word one position right. 

The implementation of the bubble shift register as a GaAs self-timed 
pipeline for the simplified case of two data bits and three logic cells is shown 
in Figure 9(c). The feedback path connecting the output of the register to its 
input is necessary if the data word needs to be preserved. The logic cells in 
the bubble shift register have to utilise the Enable line as in this case 
adjacent cells store the logic value and the only interaction between the logic 
cells is allowed when a cell holding no logic value reads the contents of is 
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left neighbouring cell which is equivalent to the bubble being passed from a 
cell currently holding it to its immediate neighbour on the left. 

Ksi 
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Enable n 
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&ublc n+1 
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(a) (b) 




(c) 

Figure 9. Bubble shift operation 



Input word stored in the register 





(a) (b) 

Figure 10. Operation and performance of the 

bubble-shift register 



The handshake path direction is opposite to the direction of the logic path 
as the handshake protocol controls passing of the bubble from right to left. 
The special handshake block is a slight modification of an LCFL cell where 
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two additional reset lines to accommodate Rst and Enable n control signals 
have been incorporated. 



TABLE 1 - Power dissipation comparison between 
synchronous and self-timed designs 



Design 


Power 

excluding clock 


Power in the clock 
drivers 


Total power 


Synchronous 


4mW 


3.5 mW 


7.5 mW 


Self-timed 


4mW 


0 


4mW 



As in the previous case, the performance of the circuit was assessed using 
HSPICE. Figure 10(a) shows the waveforms at the output of the register for 
the simplified case of four logic cells (3-bit data word) and Figure 10(b) 
shows the relationship between the spread of 0.6|J.m MESFET process 
parameters and the delay and power dissipation of the circuit. 

The comparison of the power dissipation of the 12-bit synchronous LCFL 
register and the self-timed 12-bit bubble shift register is shown in Table 1. 




Figure II. A one-bit, self-timed LCFL GaAs adder 



4.3 The Adder 

The adder is the centre point of any arithmetic unit. In bit serial 
calculations a one-bit adder is everything that is required. A one-bit adder is 
a building block for larger, pipelined stages as is demonstrated in the next 
section. The appropriate self-timed architecture in GaAs MESFET is 
depicted in Figure 11. The details of the sum and carry blocks are shown in 
Figure 12. The adder circuit has been simulated using the models of the 0.6 
pm E/D GaAs MESFET technology. Fig 13(a) shows the operation of the 
adder and Fig 13(b) presents the performance. The delay has been defined as 
the time between the falling slopes of the Request and Complete signals. The 
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adder exhibits the delay of 1 90 ps and power dissipation of 200 p W for the 
typical value of Vr of the MESFET process. 




(a) (b) 

Figure 12. Details of the sum (a), and carry cell (b). 



4.4 The Accumulator 

The accumulator structure for the case of 4 bits is shown in Figure 14(a). 
It can be observed that the handshaking hardware overhead is not significant, 
especially for higher numbers of bits, although because of the limited fan-out 
of the GaAs gates some buffering might be required. 




(a) (b) 

Figure 13. Operation and performance of the adder 

The accumulator contains one-bit adder cells, and pre-skew and de-skew 
sections consisting of simple delay cells. Flowever, because of the feedback 
present in the accumulator, special memory cells have to be employed. The 
memory cells ensure that regardless of the delay in the input data (which can 
be asynchronous) the accumulator adds correctly the new set of data to the 
current contents. The memory cell, shown in Fig. 14(b), uses the basic cell 
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from Figure 6 and one Muller-C cell from Figure 5 to read the output of the 
adder and is triggered by the Complete signal from the adder cell. 




Figure 14. A 4 bit accumulator (a) and a special memory cell (b). 

Figure 15(a) shows the waveforms at the output of the accumulator for a 
4-bit data word 0011, and Figure 15(b) shows the relationship between the 
spread of 0.6|xm GaAs MESFET process parameters and the power 
dissipation of the circuit. The circuit throughput is 0.5 Gsps and does not 
depend on the data word width. It is expected that this value will further 
increase for the 0.4|am process. 




» In 2n 3n m 5n 6« tn 8n >1 19n 
Tim 




Vt 



(a) 



(b) 



Figure 15. Accumulator simulation results; (a) output waveforms for 001 1 data word, (b) 
power dissipation as a function of Vt spread 



5. CONCLUSIONS 

The paper demonstrates a unified design methodology for Gallium 
Arsenide MESFET self-timed integrated systems useful for high 
performance computing. The four-phase handshake protocol has been 
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modified specifically to suit the requirements of GaAs latched logic circuits. 
The resulting circuits are inherently delay insensitive and power efficient as 
the clock signal has been entirely eliminated. The latches present in between 
logic stages of the classic micropipeline have been eliminated using the 
inherent latching property of the LCFL GaAs logic family leading to further 
savings in power dissipation and die area. A range of design examples of 
various arithmetic circuits has been included. 
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Abstract This paper presents a review of existing defect level models and introduces a new 
defect level model that accounts for the fault clustering effect. The model uses 
generalized negative binomial statistics to model the probability distribution of 
the number of faults in a chip. This analysis shows that clustering, in addition to 
naturally increasing the yield, also raises the detection probability and therefore 
lowers the defect level. By accounting for clustering, the new model predicts a 
less stringent fault coverage requirement than other models. 

Keywords: Defect clustering, defect level, fault clustering, fault coverage, reject ratio 



Nomenclature 

a: fault clustering parameter. 

ad: defect clustering parameter. 

A: average number of faults per chip. 

Arf: average number of defects per chip, 
fault coverage. 

^max' maximum attainable fault coverage. 
D: fault average area density. 
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DL: defect level. 

R: realistic to stuck-at fault detectability ratio. 

T: stuck-at fault coverage. 

Y : true yield. 

y^: measured yield. 

no: average number of faults in a faulty circuit. 

r: number of faults in a circuit. 

1. INTRODUCTION 

Defect level (DL) is the fraction of faulty chips among the chips that passed 
production test. These chips are taken as good devices and shipped as so. 
Later they are likely to fail in the field, causing the manufacturer to incur in 
significant expenses. There are also important invisible costs such as customer 
satisfaction, company prestige, etc. The economical importance of defect level 
hardly needs to be highlighted. The problem is how to predict and control its 
value. 

The cause of field rejects are faults caused by manufacturing defects; the 
same defects that are responsible for yield loss. To cope with the complexities 
of physical defect phenomena, sophisticated yield models have been devel- 
oped. These models take into account the non-equiprobability of physical 
defects, by considering a weighted variety of possible causes for yield loss. 
They also account for the defect clustering phenomenon, which produces sig- 
nificantly more accurate yield estimates than theories that assume defects that 
are probabilistically independent. 

Despite the relevance of the clustering effect, many defect level models do 
not account for it [Williams and Brown, 1981 , Agrawal et al., 1982, Sousa et al., 
1996], but there are a few models that do [Seth and Agrawal, 1984, Singh and 
Krishna, 1996]. In [Seth and Agrawal, 1984] the clustering effect is implicitly 
taken into account by using the negative binomial distribution for the number 
of defects in a chip. In [Singh and Krishna, 1996] defect clustering is exploited 
to identify dice with different DL values in the same wafer. These dice are then 
placed in different bins, according to their quality level (the inverse of defect 
level). However, in none of these theories the overall effect of clustering on 
defect level has been investigated. Since it is well known how defect clustering 
affects the yield of integrated circuits, we now ask the question of how it affects 
DL. This is the problem addressed in this paper. 

The assumptions of this work are the same as in current yield theories — 
defects of random size and location, governed by specific probability distribu- 
tions. However, we directly model the probability that a chip will contain r 
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faults, rather than the probability that it will contain r defects. We observed that 
if one defect can produce multiple faults, this simply corresponds to a higher 
degree of fault clustering. In this way, there is no need to introduce a relation- 
ship between faults and defects as in [Seth and Agrawal, 1984]. Consequently, 
the new DL model is simpler, using one parameter less than the models in [Seth 
and Agrawal, 1984]. 

This paper is organized as follows. In Section 2. we discuss existing DL 
models, and provide the motivation for the new model. In Section 3. the new 
model is introduced and analyzed. Section 4. concludes the paper and gives 
directions for future developments. 

2. BACKGROUND 

Assuming that faults in a circuit are probabilistically independent and have 
the same occurrence probability, Williams and Brown [Williams and Brown, 
1981], in their seminal work, derived the following DL model: 

= ( 1 . 1 ) 



This model constituted the first attempt to show how DL depends on the 
yield Y and the fault coverage fJ. Equating Q to the stuck-at fault coverage T, 
causes the Williams-Brown model to spread generalized panic; unless 100% or 
very high fault coverage is obtained, the defect level will be unacceptable. For 
example, suppose Y = 80% and we want DL = 100 parts per million (p.p.m.). 
According to the Williams-Brown formula the fault coverage requirement is 
= 99.55%. The belief that the stuck-at fault coverage T actually represents 
the real fault coverage ft led test engineers to demand 100% stuck-at fault 
coverage no matter the cost. Paradoxically, the very same engineers would rest 
completely assured if 100% stuck-at fault coverage had in fact been achieved. 
In fact, reality is somewhat different: 100% stuck-at fault coverage may not be 
needed in practice; on the other hand, 100% stuck-at fault coverage does not 
prevent some other faults from escaping the test. 

Despite its illustrative power, the Williams-Brown model has very low accu- 
racy when used with the stuck-at fault coverage T. Some studies of defect level 
data from real manufacturing processes have demonstrated this fact [Maxwell 
and Aitken, 1991]. The most striking difference between the DL{T) curves ob- 
tained with real data and the DL{T) curves obtained with the Williams-Brown 
model is the type of curvature exhibited. Real DL{T) plots show concave cur- 
vature (positive second derivative), whereas the Williams-Brown model shows 
convex curvature (negative second derivative). 

It is also striking that Y, the yield parameter that appears in Equation (1.1) 
is usually computed under completely different assumptions. Y is obtained 
assuming that the number of faults in a chip has a generalized negative binomial 
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distribution [Stapper et al., 1983]. This distribution is given by the following 
equation: 



P{r) 



r(g + r) (^r 
r! r(a) (1 + 



( 1 . 2 ) 



where A is the average number of faults per chip, and a is the fault clustering 
parameter. The parameter A is given by 



X = AD, 



(1.3) 



where A is the chip area and D the average fault density. The clustering effect 
varies inversely with a: a close to zero indicates strong clustering, whereas a 
large indicates weak clustering. Equation (1.2) is defined for any positive real 
values of a and A and any integer r = 0, 1, 2, ..., oo. In reality, the number of 
faults in a chip is large but finite. Nevertheless, P{r) being defined in the range 
r = 0, 1, 2, ..., oo is accurate, since P{r) decreases fast with r. The yield 
Y is obviously given by y = P(0), which produces the well known negative 
binomial yield formula: 

-(-r- 

The formula above accounts for fault interdependence due to clustering. In 
contrast, the Williams-Brown DL model assumes fault independence. 

The assumptions of the Williams-Brown model imply that the number of 
faults r in a chip follows a Poisson distribution rather than a negative binomial 
distribution: 

P(r) = ^e-\ (1.5) 

r! 

For this distribution the yield Y = P(0) is given by 

Y = e~^. (1.6) 



The result above can also be obtained using Equation (1.4) and suppos- 
ing weak clustering (large a). In fact, using Stirling’s formula, the limit of 
Equation (1.4) when a oo results in Equation (1.6): 

lim (1 -I- -)-“ = e“^. (1.7) 

Q — >00 

Substituting Equation (1.6) in Equation (1.1), we obtain an expression for 
the Williams-Brown model which is preferred in this work: 



DL = l- 



( 1 . 8 ) 
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In [Sousa et al., 1996] it is suggested that the reason why the Williams-Brown 
formula combined with the stuck-at fault coverage T cannot track experimental 
fallout data is the fact that, unlike T, in the real fault coverage Ct each fault 
should be weighted with its probability of occurrence. In [Sousa et al., 1994] 
it is shown by extensive simulation of more accurate fault models that different 
weighting of the faults produce different non-linear relationships between Ct 
and T, which would explain the real shape of DL(T) curves. The clustering 
effect is briefly mentioned in [Sousa et al., 1996] but its fundamental importance 
is not realized. 

Agrawal et al. [Agrawal et al., 1982] supposed that the number of faults in 
a faulty circuit is Poisson distributed, with average no > 1. This assumption 
produced the following model: 

y + (1 - fi)(l - y)e-(”o-i)n • 

This model provided a good fit to experimental DL data [Maxwell and 
Aitken, 1991] using the stuck-at fault coverage T as the fault coverage The 
value of no can be determined using, for example, a least squares fitting method. 
The model realistically reproduces the concave curvature of the DL{T) curve. 

We regard the assumption that faults in a faulty circuit are Poisson distributed 
as a first attempt to incorporate the clustering effect on DL models. In fact, 
a higher value for no merely indicates a higher propensity for multiple faults, 
which is basically what clustering is. As discussed for the Williams-Brown 
model, the assumptions underlying the Agrawal et al. model are not consistent 
with the assumptions for deriving Y, a parameter used in the model. 

Seth and Agrawal proposed a defect level model based on negative binomial 
statistics [Seth and Agrawal, 1984]. This model is derived from a formulation 
that also enables characterizing the yield equation using wafer test data. The 
resulting model is the following: 



a<i + Ad(l - e 



( 1 . 10 ) 



where and are the defect density and defect clustering parameter, respec- 
tively, and c is the average number of faults per defect, assumed to be Poisson 
distributed. 

This model also reproduces the concave curvature of the DL{T) curve in a 
realistic manner. Defect clustering is incorporated in the Seth-Agrawal model 
by means of the parameter a^. However, the need to model the occurrence 
of defects and, separately, the relation between logical faults and defects is 
questionable. Note that the existence of more parameters than needed in a 
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model leads to lack of decisiveness. That is, a good fit occurs for a family of 
values of the parameters, instead of for just one combination of values. This 
means that the parameters are related in a particular way; any combination of 
values that respects this relation will do. Also, albeit the clustering effect is 
accounted for, the effect of varying its intensity has not been studied. 

The three models discussed are compared in Figure 1 , which shows IL as 
a function of the fault coverage f2, for a hypothetical circuit for which Y = 0.5 
(note that Y = 1 — DL at fi = 0). Since this paper presents a theoretical study, 
we have no need to relate to a practical measure of fault coverage, such as 
the stuck-at fault coverage. All models are analyzed assuming the availability 
of a realistic fault coverage figure Q. 

For the Agrawal et al. model we used no = 5. For the Agrawal-Seth model 
we chose the parameters a = 1, A = 1.0187 and c = 4. The values of the 
parameters were exaggerated to clarify the points made before, and illustrate 
what the models are capable of. The parameters are not chosen to track any 
particular data set. 

While the other two models have second derivatives which can be tuned by 
their parameters, the Williams-Brown model exhibits negative second deriva- 
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( 1 . 11 ) 



Another interesting study is that of the first derivative at = 1. The 
following three equations give the first derivative at fi = 1 for the three models, 
in the same order they were presented: 



dDL 



dO, 


1^=1 


dDL 




dVl 


n=i 


dDL 




dCt 


n=i 



^g-(^o-l) 

r 

a\ce~^ 

a + A(1 — e~^) 



( 1 . 12 ) 

(1.13) 

(1.14) 



The Williams-Brown model has only one parameter (A) to match the slope at 
= 1, as well as the whole data set. The slope at = 1 is very important for 
computing DL at high fault coverage using a linear approximation. The other 
two models have more flexibility, since they have two and three parameters, 
respectively. 



3. THE NEW DEFECT LEVEL MODEL 



This section introduces the new DL model. The question of whether the 
clustering effect significantly affects DL is examined thoroughly. We start by 
deriving the model from a definition of DL, and then we present an analysis of 
the new model. 

DL is the probability that a chip is faulty given it passed the test. This can 
be written 

DL = P(chip faulty | chip passed the test), (115) 

which is equivalent to 

DL = 1 — F(chip good | chip passed the test). (1.16) 



Applying Bayes’ formula we can write 



_ P(chip good AND chip passed the test) 
P(chip passed the test) 



Since all good chips pass the test 



DL = \- 



P(chip good) 



P(chip passed the test) 



(1.17) 



(1.18) 
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The probability that a chip is good is the yield Y. The probability that a 
chip passes the test can be measured by counting such chips and dividing that 
number by the total number of chips. This quantity is obviously equivalent to 
the measured yield. Moreover, if the chips are counted after the application of 
each test vector, and if the fault coverage after application of each test vector is 
known, we can estimate the measured yield as a function of the fault coverage 
and denote this quantity Therefore, the definition of DL as a function 

of the fault coverage is 



DL 



Y 

Yminy 



(1.19) 



At this point we need to assume a distribution for the number of faults in 
a chip. In [Seth and Agrawal, 1984], a distribution for the number of defects 
(not faults) is considered first, and then another distribution for the number of 
faults per defect is postulated. In our method we directly consider faults, and 
assume that the number of faults has a distribution P{r). Thus, we can obtain 
Y and F^(fl) respectively by 

Y = P(0), (1.20) 

OO 

F^(fl) = ^(l-f))'-p(r). (1.21) 

Note that the (1 — f))’’ is the probability that none of the r faults is detected. 

Like in [Seth and Agrawal, 1984], we make use of the probability generating 
function (p.g.f.) method. The p.g.f. G{s) of a probability distribution P{r) is 
defined as 

OO 

r=0 

Since our objective is to study the effect of fault clustering, we will assume that 
P{r) is a negative binomial distribution with parameters A and a. The p.g.f. 
of the negative binomial distribution is known to be 

G(5)= [l + -(l-s)l (1.23) 

L 

Thus, Equation (1.21) can be rewritten 

F^(f)) = G(l-f))= + “. (1.24) 



Comparing the equation above with the yield expression given by Equa- 
tion (1.4), and bearing in mind the relationship between A and the chip area A 
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as given by Equation (1.3), we conclude that Equation (1.24) gives the yield 
Ym{^) of a chip whose area is A^. This physical meaning agrees with that of 
expected measured yield as given before: a chip passes the test if it does not 
contain any faults in its tested area. 

Replacing Equations (1.4) and (1.24) in Equation (1.19) results in the new 
defect level model, which can be written as 



DL = 1- 




(1.25) 



As a DL model, the new model gives DL = 1 — yatfi = 0 and DL — 0 
at = 1. Moreover, it is interesting to note that 



lim 1 - 

a— )-oo 



/ Q: + A 
\Qi + A$2 



= 1 _ 



(1.26) 



That is, as clustering weakens, the new DL model given by Equation (1.25) 
becomes equivalent to Williams-Brown model as given by Equation (1.8). 

The new model resembles the Seth-Agrawal model. However, by directly 
considering faults, it does not need to model the number of logical faults caused 
by each defect. It is assumed that the fact that some defects may cause multiple 
faults is another form of fault clustering, which is subsumed by the clustering 
parameter a. In fact, it is possible to show that increasing parameter c (average 
number of faults per defect) in the Seth-Agrawal model has a similar effect on 
the DL curve as that of increasing the defect clustering parameter aa- In our 
model, to study the effect of clustering we just need to vary the parameter a. 
That is done is Figure 2 for three values of a. It can be seen that as clustering 
increases (a decreases) the yield F = 1 — DL{0) increases and DL decreases 
for any fault coverage. It can also be seen that a low enough a can realistically 
reproduce the concave curvature of the DL curve. The curve for a = 0.1 has 
positive second derivative. 

The most important benefit of modeling clustering is the fact that we obtain 
a much more accurate fault coverage requirement, which is much easier to 
meet compared to the fault coverage required by the Williams-Brown model. 
To study the effect of clustering on fault coverage requirement we will use test 
transparency [McCluskey and Buelow, 1988] instead of fault coverage. The 
test transparency TT is defined by 



TT = 1 - fi. 



(1.27) 



The maximum allowable test transparency TTmax is a better measure for the 
test effort because it tells us what is the fraction of the chip that we may afford 
to leave untested. Using a linear approximation in the neighborhood of 12 = 1, 
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Omega 

Figure 2 DL as a function of Q with the new model for three values of a. 



for a required DLmax, we need a TTmax given by 



TTrnax — 



ln=i 



The first derivative at = 1 for the new DL is given by 



ln=i Q! + A 

The first derivative at = 1 for the Williams-Brown model is given by Equa- 
tion (1.13). Then, comparing TTmax for the new model and TTmax for the 
Williams-Brown model, we obtain 



(1.28) 



(1.29) 



for the new model and TTmax for the 



TTmax {new model) _ ^ 

TTtoux (Williams-Brown) a 



(1.30) 



Typical values of a can be easily 10 times smaller than typical values of A. 
Thence, the expression above can be further simplified to 

TTmax {new model) _ A ^ 

TT^ax (Williams-Brown) a 
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The equation above shows that the maximum allowable test transparency is 
inversely proportional to the clustering parameter a. This explains why the 
fault coverage requirement as predicted by the new model can be radically lower 
than that predicted by the Williams-Brown formula. For the example given 
before, if DL = 100 p.p.m. is required and Y — 80%, the Williams-Brown 
model requires ft = 99.55%, i.e., a maximum allowable test transparency 
TTmax = .45%. If a is 10 times smaller than A, TTmax = 4.5% for the new 
DL model. That is, instead of 99.55% fault coverage the new model requires 
only 95.5%. 

4. CONCLUSION 

In this paper a critical review of existing defect level theories has been 
presented, and a model that accounts for the clustering effect has been proposed. 
The original feature of the new model is that it assumes that the distribution 
of the number faults per chip is given by the generalized negative binomial 
distribution. 

Other models in the literature either do not account for clustering or assume 
one distribution for the number of defects, and another distribution for the num- 
ber of faults per defect. Our method of directly considering faults, eliminates 
possible overlapping between the roles of the parameters in the methods that 
consider two distributions. In this way, we were able to study the effect of 
clustering by varying a single clustering parameter. 

Analysis of the new method revealed that the clustering effect is a very 
significant one, which cannot be ignored. Models such as the Williams-Brown 
model, that do not account for clustering, can easily underestimate the maxi- 
mum allowable test transparency in one order of magnitude. In the case study 
presented in this paper, the Williams-Brown model required 99.5% fault cov- 
erage, while the new model required about 95.55%. This is much closer to 
what test engineers usually observe, and raises the optimism and confidence of 
manufacturers. 

Directions for continuing this work are various. The newly derived model 
needs to be validated with actual DL data. The question of which fault models 
to use in order to represent the real faults remains open. Another question 
is whether the experimental DL curves contain or not any information about 
unmodeled faults. Should the jumps that appear on the measured yield versus 
fault coverage curve be modeled? In [Das et al., 1993], these jumps are not 
ignored and are treated as an integral part of the Ym{T) curve, but it is not 
known whether this is important. 
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Abstract 

In this paper we describe the simulator FASTNR {FAST Newton-Raphson) 
where an efficient methodology for solving the faulty circuit equations, called 
FAult RUBber Stamps (FARUBS), is implemented. Its application to single 
fault simulation in linear and nonlinear circuits is reported. The efficient fault 
simulation in nonlinear DC circuits is due both to the development of original 
linearized Newton-Raphson models for electronic devices and to the simulation 
of fault values in a “continuation” stream. Fault simulation in linear cascades 
with up to 5000 nodes has shown an improvement of four orders of magnitude 
in simulation time, when compared to that of the nominal circuit. In nonlinear 
circuits, the time efficiency is sometimes better than two orders of magnitude. 

Keywords: Efficient Analog Fault Simulation; Solution of Linear and Nonlinear Circuits; 

Analog Test and Diagnosis. 



1. INTRODUCTION 

Efficient fault simulation is an important issue when Simulation-Before-Test 
(SBT) dictionary-based techniques are used in fault diagnosis of electronic 
circuits. A survey of efficient fault simulation in analog circuits is given in 
[1, 2, 3]. In this paper, we describe some results of single fault simulation 
with the FASTNR simulator [4], built around the modified Newton-Raphson 
(NR) algorithm, that implements a methodology called /a«/r rubber stamps for 
inserting faults in the circuit equations [3]. After a very concise (due to space 
limitations) survey of the literature on efficient fault simulation, we present 
the FARUBS methodology applied to linear circuits, and then we extend it to 
efficient fault simulation in nonlinear circuits. Several examples, including 
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large circuits, are given in order to validate the approach. It isn’t made any 
comparison with previous results since the works on the subject previously 
reported are focused on the methodology instead of on simulation times. 

The Householder or Sherman-Morrison formula [5, 6] has been used for 
simulating efficiently faults in linear circuits by Temes and other authors [1,7]. 
This rank one modification formula states that if M is known, then the inverse 

of M + 5vw^, where v and w are vectors and 5 is a scalar, is (M + s vw^) = 
M“^(I — a“^vw^M“^), with a~^ — ( 5 ”^ + Since v and w 

are sparse, the amount of operations involved in the application of this formula 
is rather small when compared with the full inversion of the modified matrix. 
There are variants of that formula that apply to the L and U factors of M instead 
of to the inverse (see [8]), and other methods for updating triangular factors are 
given in [9] and its references. 

Efficient fault simulation in nonlinear DC circuits was reported by Lin [10] 
and by Prasad [11]. In the former, it is used the piecewise linear modeling of the 
nonlinear devices and then ideal diodes are the only nonlinear elements. These 
elements load the ports of a multiport comprising the linear elements, and the 
circuit equations are formulated as a linear complementarity problem. In the 
latter work, the overall circuit is modeled as a linear multiport terminated by 
nonlinear elements and the equations of the faulty circuit are written by applying 
the modification formula to a matrix depending only on linear elements. The 
solution of the reduced nonlinear circuit equations is not discussed, as well as 
the potential efficiency that can be achieved. 

Recently, other approaches [3] have been tried in this area: the simulation 
of faults in parallel on several distributed processors (or computers); the hier- 
archization of circuits in several description levels and the use of simulation 
tools capable of simulating these levels; and the preliminary development of 
simulators in the time domain capable of simulating faults in parallel. 

In the present work, faults are simulated in linear circuits by increasing 
the nominal triangular LU factors by one line and one column: the nominal 
factors remain unchanged. In nonlinear circuits this same strategy is applied 
jointly with specially developed Newton-Raphson companion models for the 
electronic devices [5], what allows for a special structure in the NR matrix 
where only a small matrix block is updated in each NR iteration. 

2. FAULT RUBBER STAMPS IN LINEAR CIRCUITS 

The modified nodal analysis (MNA) equations can be assembled with “rub- 
ber stamps” on an element by element basis, by inserting the respective contri- 
butions in the circuit matrix [5,12]. We extended that concept to rubber stamps 
in faulty elements and called this fault insertion and simulation methodology 
fault rubber stamps. This methodology is based on reusing the L and U fac- 
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tors of the nominal circuit matrix, obtained with the Crout algorithm [5, 6], to 
simulate a fault. We described this methodology for linear circuits in [4] and 
here we extend it to nonlinear circuits. 

Consider the MNA equations of a linear circuit 



Mx-b 



( 1 . 1 ) 



where M is the n x n circuit matrix, x is the vector of circuit variables and b is 
the vector of independent sources. In circuit simulators, 1.1 is usually solved 
through the LU factorization of M, that is, by calculating a lower triangular 
matrix L and an upper triangular matrix U with 1 ’s in the diagonal such that 
M = LU. The solution of (1 . 1) is obtained by solving for z the lower triangular 
system Lz = b and by solving for x the upper triangular system Ux = z 

The LU factorization with the Crout algorithm calculates the elements lij 
and Uij from left to right and from up to down. This means that if an element 
in M changes — say rriah — , the kj and Uij values with i < aor j <h remain 
unchanged and don’t need to be calculated when obtaining the new L and U 
factors of the modified M matrix. If the modification in the system, due to the 
existence of a fault, occurs in the lowest rightmost part of the matrix, then most 
of the nominal L and U factors can be reused. 

The method developed in order to push the modifications in the equations 
due to the fault to the lowest rightmost part of M, consists in joining to (1.1) 
one more variable 0 and one more equation related to the fault, what leads to 
the following system of equations for the faulty circuit 




( 1 . 2 ) 



where and Vc are n— vectors filled with zeros, except in 2 positions at most, 
and y is the faulty circuit solution. The factors and Ua of the matrix Ma 
lead to two triangular systems that are solved in sequence to simulate the fault 
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and comparing these triangular factors with we conclude that 

M = LU, Vc = Lu, v^-U^l, -5-^ = Fu + t. (1.4) 



L and U and are calculated only once when solving the nominal circuit. To 
calculate the vectors 1 and u it is necessary to solve two n x n triangular systems 
of linear equations and to calculate r the dot product l^u must be carried out. 
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The intermediate vector z is the nominal one, already calculated. After 
doing some algebra with (1.4) and with the lower triangular system in (1.3) we 
also calculate 



61 ^ z 

l + ()Fu 



(1.5) 



and the faulty circuit solution y is obtained from the system 



Uy = z — 0u. 



( 1 . 6 ) 



To exemplify a. fault rubber stamp we consider an admittance between nodes 
j and f with nominal value Y. The MNA stamp of this element in the circuit 
matrix is [12, 5] 

Vj Vj> 

j r +y -Y 

r [ -Y +y 

where the left labels j and j' indicate the correspondence with the Kirchhoff’s 
Current Law (KCL) in those nodes. 

Let’s suppose Y is faulty and its value changes to y + ^. We introduce a 
fault variable f, the current from node j to node f in the faulty admittance 6 
in parallel with Y (see figure 1). The fault rubber stamp of y plus 6 is 

Vj Vj> f 

. r +y _y +i i 

j! -Y +Y -1 (1-7) 

. +1 -1 I - 5-1 . 

where the equation vj — Vji — <f>/5 = 0 of the faulty admittance, called thQ fault 
element equation, was joined to the nominal rubber stamp increasing by 1 the 
dimension of the system. We remark that the fault element equation (variable) 
is always located in the last row (column) of the faulty circuit matrix and that 
the lowest rightmost element is always —5~^. 

We summarize the fault rubber stamps of admittances, impedances and 
VCCSs. Other stamps of linear elements are given in [3]. The fault variable is 
(f) and S is the fault value, that is, the deviation from nominal of the parameter 
that characterizes the element. 

In figure 1 a) is shown a faulty admittance whose stamp was given in 
(1.7). In figure 1 b) and c) are shown a faulty impedance Z +5 and a faulty 
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Figure 1 Faulty a) ad- 
mittance (y), b) impedance 
(Z),c) VCCS ( 3 ). 



transconductance g + 5 whose stamps are, respectively, 
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Suppose we are dealing with full matrices and vectors. The computational 
cost of LU factorization is ~ while the computational cost of solving a 
triangular system is only ~ n^. Thus, we can simulate a fault with a complexity 
of ^ after the nominal circuit has been solved. When, as is usually the case 
in circuit simulation, the matrices and vectors are sparse, the real asymptotes are 
lower than those above, but there are still substantial savings in fault simulation 
with FARUBS. The most dramatic efficiency is achieved when simulating 
several deviations 8 for the same fault parameter: in this case we only need to 
calculate the new r, 0, and then solve the upper triangular system in (1.3). 
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Ri*=l Ohm; Rf*=100 KOhm; gm*=l S 



Figure 2 Cascade of n 
amplifiers. 



The performance of the simulator was evaluated in the cascade of n amplifiers 
shown in figure 2 for values of n between 200 and 5000. The CPU simulation 
times are collected in figure 3. 

This figure displays the experimental evidence of the efficiency of fault 
simulation in the above cascade of amplifiers. We compare the nominal circuit 
simulation time (□), the factorization time of the last row and column for each 
faulty element (-I-), and the estimated time of fault simulation for each fault 
value (i. e., the computation of r and solution of the upper triangular system 
(1.3) with backward substitutions) (O). This one grows linearly with n, what 
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Figure 3 CPU simula- 
tion times of faults in the 
cascade of n amplifiers. 



means that the simulation of several values of a given faulty parameter is very 
cheap, even in large circuits. 

The simulation time of the nominal cascade (□) and the factorization time 
of the last row and column for each faulty element (-I-) follow approximately 
an law. Although both present the same polynomial complexity, simulating 
one faulty element is about two orders of magnitude faster than simulating the 
nominal circuit, as is seen by comparing the (□) with the (-F) points in figure 
3. We must say, however, that the nominal matrix is assembled and factorized 
with dynamic data structures that allow the exploitation of sparsity, while the 
fault line and column are written in memory and factorized as full vectors what 
doesn’t allow us to take advantage of their sparsity. 

3. SIMULATION OF FAULTS IN NONLINEAR 
CIRCUITS 

Consider the simulation of a nonlinear circuit with the Newton-Raphson 
(NR) algorithm [5]. The electrical characteristics of nonlinear elements are 
linearized and in each iteration i> it must be solved a linear system of equations 
(departing from an initial guess x°) 

M‘'x‘'+^ = b" i/ = 0,l,... (1.8) 



To calculate with LU factorization, the factors L'' and U" such that 
M'' = must be obtained and two triangular systems must be solved. 

Since M" = M(x*") changes from iteration to iteration, the triangular factors 
must be re-calculated in each iteration, and there is no advantage in simulating 
a fault p -f 5 by solving the augmented system 
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This picture changes if we can find a way of bounding the iteration dependent 
part of M*' to a lower-right block. To simulate efficiently faults in nonlinear 
circuits we developed new Newton-Raphson models for the electronic devices. 
We expose the motivation behind the approach using the diode as an example. 
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Figure 4 Nonlinear cir- 
cuit with two nonlinear 
devices (diodes) between 
nodes 1 and n and ground. 



The circuit in figure 4 has only two diodes, D a between node 1 and ground 
and Di, between node n and ground. Their v — i characteristic is i = f{v), 
whose derivative is g{v) = In each NR iteration the diode current is 

approximated by a first order Taylor series ^ + g{v^){v^^^ — v^). 

Thus, we have the following NR system of equations for this circuit in the 
presence of a fault, if no reordering of the matrix is performed 
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where = g{v^), b'^ = g^ = g«) and b'( = g^v^ - Since 

both g^ changes in each iteration, all the matrix must be re-factorized and the 
advantage of the FARUBS methodology is lost. 

If, however. Da didn’t exist in the circuit, the only matrix element changing 
in each NR iteration would be g^. In this case, the change in L" and U'' from 
iteration to iteration would be located on their lower-right 2x2 blocks. 

The obvious conclusion is: if the NR iteration-dependent elements of the 
matrix are pushed to the lowest rightmost block, only this block is re-factorized 
in each iteration. This allows for achieving some efficiency in simulating faults 
with the FARUBS methodology, even in nonlinear circuits. 

Our approach to implementing the above reasoning consists in modeling the 
diode as a current-controlled element and introducing its current i as a new 
circuit variable. The diode (for instance Da) is described by u = h{i), where 
/i() = /“^() is the inverse function of /(), with derivative r{i) = The 
Taylor series approximation is now -F and we have 
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the NR iteration 
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where ^o*a- is obvious that in the matrix only r„ 

changes in each iteration and the only part of the L and U factors that must be 
updated corresponds to the lower right 2x2 block of M. 

Generalizing the approach to any nonlinear circuit, the NR system will be 
written as 
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where the sub-matrix M 22 and the RHS vector 62 are the only that change in 
each iteration, and the L and U factors of the above matrix will be 
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where is clear that only the lower-right sub-matrix of both triangular factors 
changes in each iteration. 

The smaller the number of nonlinear devices in the circuit, the smaller the 
dimension of the iteration-dependent blocks of L and U: thus, this approach is 
extremely suitable for circuits with only a few nonlinear devices. 

The aforementioned approach was applied also to bipolar transistors de- 
scribed by the Ebers-Moll model, to MOSFETs described by the quadratic 
model and to OPAMPs described with a “tanh” equation that models satura- 
tion at the output. The models are less precise than those in standard simulation 
tools, but its purpose is fault simulation not detailed design verification. Precise 
models would increase the dimension of the iteration-dependent block. Those 
models are detailed in [3]. 



SIMULATION WITH AN ORDERED FAULT LIST 

A further efficiency improvement in FASTNR is achieved by simulating the 
fault values of each faulty element within a “continuation” philosophy. Suppose 
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the fault values in a parameter p to be simulated are ordered by increasing values 
as p/i , p/ 2 , P/ 3 , • • • The NR system of equations when simulating the first value 
Pfi can be written as: 



M(x‘^,p/i)x‘'+^ =b(x‘') (1.10) 

and its solution x/i strictly satisfies the equality 

M(x/i,p/i)x/i = b(x/i) (1.11) 

(that is, x''"'’^ = x'' + e after convergence is achieved, with e « 0.) To simulate 
the next fault value p/ 2 , which is just after p/i in the ordered list, we use for 
the initial guess x° the solution just obtained: we make x° ^ x/i and begin 
the NR iteration for fault p /2 with the solution of 

M(x/i,p/ 2 )x^ = b(x/i) (1.12) 

after the actualization and factorization of the matrix and RHS vector. The 
limit of this iteration will be the solution x /2 of the circuit with the parameter 
p presenting a fault p/ 2 . The reason behind the success of this continuation 
procedure is that, often, the solution x/i of the previous fault value lies inside 
the domain of quadratic convergence to the solution x /2 of the the NR algorithm 
and, thus, is a good initial guess. When this happens, usually not more than 
3 or 4 iterations are needed to get a solution. This depends, of course, on 
the “distance” between x/i and x/ 2 : when, for example, one or more devices 
change their operating region with the new fault value (e.g. a bipolar transistor 
goes from the active region into saturation) the convergence is not so fast. 

When switching from one faulty element to another, the solution of the 
nominal circuit is reloaded since the first pj simulated fault value is small 
(remember that pf = 6 is the deviation from the nominal value) and thus the 
nominal solution is a good guess for starting the NR iterations. 

EXAMPLES WITH NONLINEAR CIRCUITS 

We present some results from fault simulations in nonlinear circuits. The 
video amplifier in figure 5 a) has tw o bipolar transistors and is an example 
where most of the elements are linear. The dimension of the circuit matrix is 
n = 23, including the extra line and column to handle faults. The sub-matrix 
M 22 is only 4x4, which means that a 5 x 5 matrix must be updated and 
factorized in each NR iteration when simulating faults. 40 and 80 fault values 
were simulated for each of the 9 resistances in the amplifier and the results are 
tabulated in figure 7. The speed-up achieved is around 18 when considering 
total time; however, when estimating the time of simulation of a single fault 
value, the speed-up is 192. 
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Figure 5 a) Video amplifier. b)Two-stage CMOS OPAMR 
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Figure 6 a) Nonlinear 
ladder with two diodes pe- 
riodically inserted in the 
stages. 



The circuit in figure 6 is a n-stage nonlinear RR 2 ladder with 2n +1 
resistors, where R = 1 Q, and has, periodically, two diodes in parallel with 
the resistors in the stage. We simulated 500-stage, 1000-stage and 2000-stage 
ladders. The speed-up achieved in the larger ladder is 44. The simulation 
results are summarized in the table in figure 7. 

We finish this section with the presentation of results from a circuit consisting 
almost entirely of nonlinear devices, the CMOS two-stage OPAMP in figure 
5 b), mounted as an inverting amplifier with voltage gain Gy = —10. The 
fault simulated in this circuit is quite common in CMOS processes: it is a Gate- 
Oxide-Short (GOS) fault in transistor M5. The simulation command in the 
circuit file ordered the simulation of 100 values of RSOUT below the nominal 
(1 TO). This resistance was introduced for fault simulation purposes only. The 
fault simulation results in this example are also tabulated in figure 7. 

The dimension of the NR equations was 29 (including the fault line and 
column) and the dimension of the iteration dependent block was 16 x 16. 
Despite being an almost nonlinear circuit, a speed-up of 31 was observed when 
simulating each value of RSOUT. 

It must be stressed that the time overhead resulting from reading the circuit 
file and assembling the internal data structures only penalizes the simulation of 
the nominal circuit. 
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CIRCUIT fel #f 


Dim 


%fi 


its. 


spu. 


nom./fa. 



CMOS 

OPAMP 


3 
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40 

200 


28 

29 


42 

46 

44 


40 

431 

1266 


14.7 

25.3 


31 


video 
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22 


25 
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192 


amp. 
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40 


23 


32 


820 


17.5 


- 
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80 




44 
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18.3 
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49 
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44 


(2000/5) 
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10 
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101 
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10 


44 


44 


408 


14 
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Figure 7 Results of fault simulation in nonlinear circuits. LEGEND: fi is the number of 
faulty elements, #/ is the number of fault values for each element. Dim is the dimension of 
the system, %fi is the percentage of fills in the LU factors, its. is the total number of NR 
iterations, spu. is the overall speed-up and nom./fa. is the ratio between the simulation times 
of the nominal circuit and of C 2 ich fault value. The number of faults is fel #f. 



4. CONCLUSIONS 

In this paper we described the FARUBS methodology dedicated to the ef- 
ficient simulation of faults in linear and in nonlinear circuits, and we also 
described the FASTNR simulator where it was implemented. 

The strategies developed in order to achieve the above goal, consisted in 
reusing the nominal circuit equations and solution, and in simulating several 
fault values in the same circuit element in an ordered sequence. This allows 
for good NR starting points in the NR iteration when simulating those faults. 

The observed efficiency reached four orders of magnitude in large linear 
cascades with 5000 nodes. In nonlinear circuits it was between one and two 
orders of magnitude. Even in an almost completely nonlinear circuit, a CMOS 
OPAMP, it was observed a speed-up of 31 when simulating a GOS fault. 

It was shown that FARUBS is well suited for efficient fault simulation 
in linear DC circuits and in nonlinear DC circuits with a small number of 
nonlinear elements. The simulation of faults in nonlinear devices, as well as 
fault simulation in the AC domain, are still not implemented. 
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Abstract: We describe a new method for design error diagnosis in digital circuits that 

doesn’t use any error model. For representing the information about erroneous 
signal paths in the circuit, a stuck-at fault model is used. This allows to adopt 
the methods and tools of fault diagnosis used in hardware testing for the use in 
design error diagnosis. A diagnostic specific pre-analysis of the circuit based 
on stuck-at fault model extracts iteratively subcircuits suspected to be 
erroneous. Contrary to other published works, here the necessary re-synthesis 
of the extracted subcircuit need not be applied to the whole function of an 
internal signal in terms of primary inputs, but may stop at arbitrary nodes 
inside the circuit. As the subcircuits to be redesigned are kept as small as 
possible, the redesign procedure is simple and fast. The search for subcircuits 
to be rectified is carried out by a systematic procedure. The procedure is 
guided by a heuristic priority function derived from the results of diagnostic 
pre-analysis. Experimental data show the high speed of diagnostic pre- 
analysis. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 

Design error diagnosis plays an essential role in providing correct VLSI 
products. Despite the use of CAD tools to produce correct by construction 
circuits, experience shows that a phase of design correction is necessary [1]. 
Designs made by CAD tools are manually modified to improve some aspects 
such as performance or area overhead. During this phase, errors are likely to 
be inserted. Automatic error diagnosis saves a lot of design debugging time. 
Existing logic rectification approaches can be classified: error-model based 
[2-5], structure based [6-8], and re-synthesis based approaches [9-1 1]. 

In error model based approaches, the implementation is rectified by 
matching the error with an error type in the model. The method is restricted 
because it may fail in error cases not covered by the model. The multiple 
error case has not been investigated at all because of complexity. 

In [6], a structural approach was proposed for engineering change [12]. In 
order to re-use the engineering effort spent on the old implementation, logic 
rectification is performed to realize the new specification by modifying the 
old design. Verification techniques are used to narrow down the potential 
error region. Then a heuristic called back-substitution is employed in hopes 
of fixing the error incrementally. This approach requires that a structural 
correspondence between the specification and the implementation be 
provided. If this requirement is not fulfilled the method cannot be used. 

Re-synthesis approaches are more general; they rely on the symbolic 
error-diagnosis techniques to find an internal signal in the implementation 
that satisfies the single fix condition, i.e. the condition of fixing the entire 
implementation by changing the function of an internal signal. Once such a 
signal is found, a new function is realized to replace the old function of this 
signal to fix the error. In the worst case, it may completely re-synthesize 
every primary output function. The major drawback is that it cannot handle 
larger designs, because it uses Binary Decision Diagrams (BDD) [13]. 

In this paper, the re-synthesis approach is applied not to the whole 
function of an internal signal given in terms of input signals, but to internal 
subfunctions for smaller subcircuits. By diagnostic preanalysis, a subcircuit 
suspected to be erroneous is extracted and redesigned to match the 
verification results. If the redesign does not solve the problem (cannot 
correct the circuit), the initial extracted subcircuit is extended either towards 
the inputs or towards the outputs, and the redesign procedure is repeated. As 
the subcircuits to be redesigned are as small as possible, the redesign 
procedure is simple and fast. The size of the subcircuit depends substantially 
on the quality of diagnostic pre-analysis. In the worst case of many design 
errors, or if the errors are spread all over the circuit it may be needed to 
redesign all the circuit, as in the case of known methods [9, 11]. 
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2. PRELIMINARY 

Consider a circuit specification, and implementation, both at the Boolean 
level. The specification output is given by a set of variables W = {wj, and 
the implementation output is given by a set of variables Y = {yj. Let X = 
{xk} be the set of input variables. The implementation is a network of 
components (gates), and Z is the set of connections (edges) between 
components, labelled by signal variables. Let S be the set of all variables in 
the implementation S = Y _ Z _ X. The components are described by 
Boolean functions s = f (si, S 2 , ... ,Sk) where s _ Y _ Z,s,_ Z _ X If 5* is a 
fanout variable then all the branches of the fanout are denoted by the second 
index: Sk.i, Sk. 2 , ■■■, Sk.p, where p is the number of branches. Denote the subset 
of variables in Z which represent the branches of fanout signals as Z®. 

Example: In Fig.l a combinational circuit is represented with X={si,S 2 , 
S3,S4,Ss,S6,S7}, Z= fS3J,S3J,Ss,Ss.l,S8,2,S9,Slo,S]l,Sl2,Sl3,Sl4}, Z®= {S3J,S3 2,S8,l,S8.2}, 
and Y= (sisj. We assume that there exists a double design error in the circuit: 
ANDj 2 should be XOR gate, and OR^ should be AND gate. _ 

1 




Figure 1. Combinational circuit with two design errors 

Definition 1 . The cone C(sk), Sk _ S, is the subset of all variables s _ S 
from which there exists a path fi-om s to Sk (in the direction of signal flow). 

A cone C(s0 is a function Sk- f (si, S 2 , ... , V '^*th a set of arguments Sk = 
(sj, S 2 , ... ,Sp} = C(sk) _ X. It is a subnetwork N(C(sk) _ X, Sk) with a set of 
inputs C(s0_X, and with output Sk. A subcone C’(sk) _ C(s0 may have 
arguments which are not primary inputs. A gate is a smallest subcone. 

Definition 2 . Test patterns. For a circuit with n inputs, a test pattern T, is 
a «-bit ternary vector 77?", TR= {0,1, u}, where m - is a don’t care. A set of test 
patterns T= (T,}\ssi test. 

Definition 3 . Stuck-at fault set. Let F be the set of stuck-at-l(O) faults 
s/l(0) for the variables 5 _ Z®_ A" of the circuit. F is a representative set 

of faults: to test all the stuck-at faults in the circuit, it is sufficient to test only 
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the faults in F [ 14 ], On the other hand, when testing F, we test all the signal 
paths in all the tree-like subcircuits for transmitting both signals 1 and 0 . 

Example: The representative set of faults in the circuit of Fig. 1 consists 
of 22 faults and is related to the variables: si,S2,S3,S4,S5,S6,S7,S3,i,S3_2,S8,i,Sg 2. _ 

Note, the stuck-at fault model is not used here as a model for design error 
diagnosis. Its role is to provide only a measure for stating that one or another 
signal path is found to be erroneous. Detecting a fault in a path means that 
the path is going through an erroneous area (wrong gate, connection error 
etc.) in the circuit. We consider here the paths inside tree-like subcircuits of 
the design. There is a one-to-one correspondence between the paths and the 
variables s_ Z®_ X used for defining F. A variable s represents the path from 
the edge labelled by s up to the closest edge labelled by Sk_ (Z - Z^) _ Y. 
For example, ssj represents the path through edges S3j,sw,si3,si5. Detecting 
the fault S3j/0 means that an error has been detected by testing this path for 
the value S3j=l. The information about faulty paths in the form of detected 
faults in F is used later for carrying out diagnostic pre-analysis in order to 
identify as exact as possible the suspected erroneous areas in the circuit. The 
second advantage of using the stuck-at fault model is to have a possibility to 
use for design error diagnosis common ATPGs and fault simulators which 
have been developed initially for hardware testing purposes. 

Consider a test T = {TJ that detects the representative set of faults F = 
{s /0 and s /1 for s _ X _ Z®}. This test may be obtained by any standard test 
generation technique for digital circuits [ 14 ]. The test is then simulated on 
the description of the implementation and on the specification. To improve 
the resolution of diagnostic pre-analysis or to detect the design errors not 
covered by the stuck-at fault test, additional test patterns may be needed. 

Definition 4 . Failed test patterns. If the result pj (T,) _ Wj(T,) \s observed 
when applying the test pattern T, to the implementation and the specification, 
we say that the test pattern T, fails. Let J* _ T be the subset of test patterns 
which fail during the design verification test. 

Definition 5 . Fault table. The fault table is a matrix a,j , where aij = 1 

( 0 ) if the test pattern T, is able to detect the fault VUO), and is undetermined 
otherwise. Let FjCzFhe the set of faults which may be detected by T,. 

Definition 6 . Suspected faults. A fault s/e, e_ { 0 , 1 }, is called suspected if 
there is a pattern T, _ T* which is able to detect this fault, and there exists no 
other pattern 7 } _ T - T* which also is able to detect the same fault. Denote 
the whole set of suspected faults for the test T at failed patterns 7 ^ by F*. 

Example: In Table 1, the first 7 rows form a set of 7 test patterns which 
cover all the representative faults of F in Fig.l. In the left part of Table 1 the 
values of input and output variables for test patterns are given. In the right 
part detectable faults for test patterns are depicted. For example, the set of 
faults detectable by the pattern Ti is F/= {5//0, 53/0,533/0, 5 v/l, 5 j/l, 5 s,//l). _ 
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Definition 7 . Error level of the variable. Let F(S)(} _ F be the set of 
possible faults in the cone C(s0, and F*(s0_F(s0 the set of suspected faults 
in C(s0. E(s0=_F*(s0_!_F(sk)_ is called error level of the variable 5*. 



3. GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE METHOD 

The procedure for error diagnosis and for circuit correction proposed in 
the present paper consists of the following steps. 

1. Verification test with the goal to get a knowledge about faulty signal 
paths. This knowledge helps finding suspected erroneous areas in the circuit. 

2. Diagnostic pre-anaWsis based on computing error levels E(s) for all 
variables 5 _ Y_ (Z-Zj. 

3. Defining a suspected erroneous subcircuit (subcone) C'(s). 

4. Rectification of the function of the subcircuit C'(s) based on the results 
of the verification test, generating and executing new test patterns if needed. 

5. If the rectification procedure corrects the design the problem is solved. 
Otherwise, steps 3 and 4 should be iteratively repeated. _ 

In this procedure, for verification and for checking if the circuit is 
corrected by rectification (Step 4), the given set of test patterns T is used. 
The test T may be extended by additional patterns either during Step 1 for 
increasing diagnostic resolution, or during Step 4. It may happen that Step 5 
gives a positive result, although the verification with an equivalence prover 
still shows that the circuit rectified in Step 4 is not correct. When this 
happens, the test T should be extended by additional patterns. 



4. DIAGNOSTIC PRE-ANALYSIS 

The result of the verification test is a subset T* _ T of failed test patterns. 
If no errors are found during verification test (T* = _ ), no diagnosis and no 
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error correction should be made. On the basis of the test results and the fault 
table, the numbers of suspected faults \F*(s)\ and error levels E(s) for all 
variables 5 _ Y_ (Z - Z^) are computed by the following algorithm. 

Algorithm 1 . 

1. From the list T* of failed test patterns, the preliminary set of suspected 
faults is constructed: F' = u xi_ r* F,. 

2. From the list T - T* of passed test patterns, the set of faults which 
definitely cannot be present is calculated: F^ = u ii_ t-t* F(Tj). 

3. The subset of suspected faults is now calculated as: F* = -F^. 

4. The subsets of suspected faults observable (detectable) at edges ^ _ T 
U (Z- Z®) are calculated as: F*(s) =F(s) _ F*. 

5. Error levels for 5 _ Y_ (Z - are calculated: E(s) =_F*(s)_/_F(s)_. 

Example: Consider the circuit in Fig.l with two design errors. The test 

given in Table 1 is good for error detection, as it covers all the possible 
stuck-at faults. On the other hand, the diagnostic resolution for the given test 
is very low. The failure of patterns Ti, T 2 , and Tj and the non-failure of the 
other patterns implies that all the representative edges (paths) of the circuit 
except S 4 remain suspected as faulty. The set of suspected faults is F* = 
{5//O, 5^/0, 5j,//l, 5j.y0, 55/0, 5e/0, J7/O, ss.iH, 5s, yO}. Such information helps 
very little for locating the erroneous area in the circuit. Adding an additional 
pattern 7s = (101001 1) that does not fail, significally improves the diagnostic 
resolution. The set of suspected faults now consists of 6 faults: F* ={52 /O, 
55,/ /I, 55/0, 55/0, 57/0, 55,2/0} (located at bold lines in Fig.l). The results of 
calculating error levels for the circuit are shown in Table 2. _ 



Table 2. Error levels for variables of the circuit in Fig. 1 for the given test experiment 



Variables (s) 


Sg 


S 9 


Sio 


Sll 


S 12 


Sl3 


Si4 


Sl5 


Number of faults in the cone C(s) 


4 


4 


4 


8 




6 




IQI 


Number of susp. faults in C(s) 


1 


2 




n 


a 




4 


B 


Error level of the variable E(s) 


0,25 


0,5 


0,5 


0,13 


0,4 


0,33 


0,29 


0,27 



On the basis of the results of Algorithm 1, the suspected erroneous area 
may now be predicted. This is done by two procedures: elimination of 
pseudofaults, and suppressing the faulty area by using error level function. 

4.1 Elimination of not distinguishable pseudofaults 

It is rather realistic to suppose that there is in F* a subset of suspected 
faults F’ cz F* which belongs to the paths not crossing the actual erroneous 
area in the circuit. Let us call these suspected faults in F’ as pseudofaults. 
The existence of pseudofaults in F* may mislead us in making decisions 
about suspected erroneous areas. The reason of existing of pseudofaults is 
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the absence of a nonfailing test pattern in T which would be able to 
distinguish the faults in F’ from the faults in F*, i.e. which would be able to 
detect a fault in F’, and not to detect faults in F* - F’. 

Consider the circuit in Fig.2 with an erroneous gate OR5 (instead of OR5 
there should be AND gate). The test F = 110 will fail because of the 
erroneous OR5. On the other hand, Ti detects faults 5 //O and S2IO, and there is 
no other test pattern which can distinguish these faults. Hence, from failing 
of the test F/ we have to conclude that both OR4 and ORs may be erroneous. 



Faults 1/0 .... 




Erroneous component 



Figure 2. Diagnosis with bad resolution (faults Si /O and S 2 /O are not distinguishable 

Consider now the full test for the circuit. The set of failed test patterns 
will be F* = {001, 101, 110} which gives a set of suspected faults F* = 
{si/0, S 2 /O, S 3 2 /O}. Only the cone C(se) covers all the faults in F*, which 
leads to the conclusion that rectification should be carried out for the whole 
circuit. This would be needed for a multiple error when both C(s 4 ) and C(ss) 
were erroneous. Considering that the probability of multiple errors is low, 
we assume that only one of the cones C(s 4 ) and C(ss) can be erroneous, and 
that the other one contains pseudofaults. It is also reasonable to expect that 
the number of pseudofaults is always less than the number of other suspected 
faults in F*. This results from the expectation that not all suspected faults in 
the erroneous area have a counterpart in F'. Here, F’ = F*(s 4 ) contains the 
pseudofault si/0 which is not distinguishable from S 2 /O in F*(ss). However, 
55 , 2/0 in F*(ss) has no distinguishable counterpart in F*(s 4 ). 

Rule 1. If two subcones C(s,) and C(sj) with F*(s,) and F*(Sj) are feeding 
the same component, and if \C(s,)\ > \C(Sj)\ then only the cone C(s,) should be 
suspected as erroneous, and the redesign should start with this cone. 

All the cones qualified to contain pseudofaults like C(sj), are put into 
STACK for possible backtracking in the case of wrong predictions. 

Example: In Fig.l only the full cone C(si 5 ) covers all suspected faults. 
However, for the inputs of AND 15 we have; |C( 5 / 5 )|= 2 , and \C(si 4 )\=A, which 
along Rule 1 makes us to predict that the faults in C(sis) are pseudo. Further, 
for the inputs of ORu we have: |C( 5 //)|= 1 , and \C(si2)\=4. However, the fault 
in C(sii) contains also in C(si 2 ), and therefore, the Rule 1 is not usable. _ 
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4.2 Diagnosis by error level function. 

After choosing by Rule 1 the cone C(s) suspected to be erroneous, we 
may try to suppress even more the suspected area, instead of rectifying the 
whole network defined by C(s). As the error level E(s) refers to the number 
of suspected faults in relation to the whole number of faults in C(s), we are 
justified to expect that the higher the error level of s, the higher is the 
probability that C(s) is erroneous. This leads to the second rule. 

Rule 2. Among all the possible cones in C(s) chosen by Rule 1 , a cone 
C(s0 where E(s0 = max over all s,_ {C(s)-X, 5 } should be rectified. 

Assuming again that the probability of multiple design errors is less than 
the probability of single errors, we may expect that all the faulty paths in the 
suspected cone Cfsid are caused by an error related to the top component of 
the cone. This leads to the third rule for choosing the target for redesign. 

Rule 3 . In the cone Cfsid chosen by Rule 2, at first, its top component (the 
smallest subcone C'(sif} in CfsiJ) should be taken for rectification. 

If the rectification of C'(siJ does not correct the circuit, we have to either 
increase the suspected area in C(siJ towards inputs or to choose another cone 
from C(s) (or from STACK). The decision is made again on the basis of 
error level values. The procedure for correcting the circuit is as follows. 
Alsorithm 2 . 

1 . Select by Rule 1 a cone C(s), and create STACK of eliminated cones. 

2. Select by Rule 2 a cone C(5;t) in C(5). 

3. Select by Rule 3 a subcone C'(sif) for redesigning to correct the error. 

4. If redesign explains the error, algorithm is ended. Otherwise, go to 8. 

5. Choose the variable sieX with E(st)=max over all the inputs of C'(s0 and 
over all the variables in C(s) outside C'(s0. 

6 . If S| is an input of C'(s0, update the subcone C'(s0 by including the top 
component of the cone C(si) into it. Go to 4. 

7. If S| is a variable outside C'(s0, take Sk = 5/. Go to 3. 

8. If C'(si^C(s), take C(s) from STACK, and go to 2. Otherwise, go to 5. 
Example: According to Step 1 in Algorithm 2 (see previous Example), 

we eliminate and accept C(si 4 ) as suspected erroneous area. Steps 2, 3 

suggest to restrict this area to the cone C(s 9 )-OR 9 where E(s 9 )= 0 , 5 =metK. 
However, in Step 4 we find that redesign of OR 9 cannot explain the error. 
Steps 5,7,3 suggest now to try with AND 12 in C(sn) where £(s/2)=0,4=max. 
The next choice will be C'(s 9 )=OR 9 , where E(s9)=0,5, and, according to Step 
6, we try to explain the design error by redesigning the network of OR 9 and 
ANDi 2 - After the rectification again fails, we try with C'fsi^) = ORu, where 
E(si 4 ) = 0,29, and then include to this subcone the gate C'(si 2 ) - AND 12 since 
E(si 2 ) > E(sn). The last attempt to correct the circuit by redesigning the 
network of ORumd AND 12 has success (see Example in Section 5) . _ 
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5. RECTIFICATION OF THE CIRCUIT 

For rectifying the function of a subnetwork N(Sk,s0 with output st and 
input set Sk, we have to choose test patterns from the initial test set T (or 
create new patterns if the needed ones are missing in T), to put together a 
new set of patterns T’ so that T* c T\ and which includes all possible value 
combinations of the variables s _ Sk, so that for each T, _ T’ at least for one 
yj _ y the following holds: _yj!_Sk = 1. The last condition makes the variable 
Sk observable at the output(s) and the behaviour of the subnetwork N(Sk,s0 
can be corrected, if yj (T,) _ wj(T,) is observed. The number of patterns in T’ 
is |r’|> 2'’, where p is the number of variables in Sk. Correction of the chosen 
subnetwork N(Sk,s0 means that when extracting the behaviour of Sk from the 
simulation results of T\ the value of Sk should be changed for all the failed 
test patterns in T’. For the new function derived in such a way, a new 
network N'(Sk,s0 is designed. 

Rule 4. If there is at least one pattern T, _ T* such that _yj /_Sk = 0 for all 
yj _ Y, then the circuit cannot be corrected by rectifying only N(Sk,Sk). 

Indeed, because of _yj /_Sk = 0 for all yj _ Y, the cause of failing T, should 
be somewhere else than the changed value of Sk. 

For the circuit with new N'(Sk,Sk), test verification experiment is repeated 
with T’. If all the patterns in T’ pass, the new design is correct in relation to 
the verification test. If at least one pattern from T’ fails, the rectification 
procedure is repeated with another suspected erroneous area. 

Example: In the previous example, corresponding to Algorithm 2 we 
appointed for rectification several subnetworks in the following order: ORg, 
ANDi 2, AND 12 + ORg, ORj4, and OR^ + AND 12. In the following the 
rectification trials are shown for AND12, ORn, and OR14 + AND 12. The 
results of rectifying AND 12 are given in Table 3 in the column St 2 = f(s8,sg) 
where T'={Ti, T2, T3, Tg, Ty}. The results of testing are given in the column 
Y/W. Already the first pattern Ty shows that along Rule 4, by rectifying 
AND 12 the circuit cannot be corrected: for Ty we find that _yis/_si2 = 0. 
Hence, the error in AND 12 cannot explain the erroneous behaviour of the 
circuit. The results of rectifying ORu are given in the column Si 4 =f(su,si 2 ). 
As the pattern (su=si 2 = \) is not possible we can substitute this function by 
constant 0 . However, the repeated simulation of the test T shows that the 
circuit is still erroneous. By extending now the suspected area towards 
inputs, we try to rectify the network OR 14 + AND 12 with function su = 
f(s8,sg,su). The results are in the last column. To create a test T\ we have to 
generate new patterns T 10, Tyy, Into get the full set of possible values at the 
inputs of the network under redesign, and to satisfy the condition _yjs/_si 4 = 
1. It comes out that two input combinations are inconsistent for the given 
circuit, which means that si4= u (don't care) for the inputs 101 and 111. 
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After substituting u=0, we find the rectified function as: S] 4 =ss&_Ss&S 9 . It is 
easy to see that this is equivalent to sj 4 =S]j&{s 8 _ S 9 ). The circuit is corrected. 



Table 3. Rectification of suspected erroneous functions 





Test patterns 


Rectification actions 


No 






YAV 


Si 2 - 1 (S 8 ,S 9 ) 


Si4—f(Si 1,812) 


Si4—f(Sg, 89,811) 




1234567 


8 9 11 12 13 14 


15 


8 9 


12 


11 12 


14 


8 9 11 


14 


1 


1010000 


0 0 10 1 1 




0 0 


- 


1 0 


0 


0 0 1 


0 


2 


0 10 10 10 


110 11 1 




1 1 


0 


0 1 


0 


1 1 0 


0 


3 


1000010 


110 11 1 




1 1 


0 


0 1 


0 


1 1 0 


0 


4 


0001101 


110 10 1 




1 1 


0 










5 


0 1 1 000 1 


0 110 0 1 
















6 


1000010 


0 10 0 1 0 




0 1 


0 


0 0 


0 


0 1 0 


0 


7 


1 0 1 1000 


1 0 0 0 1 0 




1 0 


0 


0 0 


0 


1 0 0 


0 


8 


1010011 














0 1 1 


1 


9 












1 1 


- 






10 


1000000 


0 0 0 0 1 0 


0/0 


■1 


■ 




■ 


0 0 0 


0 


11 


Not possible 








■ 




■ 


1 0 1 


- 


12 


Not possible 








■ 


1^1 


■ 


1 1 1 


- 



6. EXPERIMENTAL DATA 

The main goal of the experiments was to evaluate the design error 
diagnostic properties of test patterns generated by traditional ATPGs for 
only stuck-at fault detecting purposes. The computer platform was: Sun 
SparcServer 20 (2 SuperSparc II microprocessors, 75MHz), Solaris 2.5.1. 
operating system. 

In the experiments, ISCAS’85 benchmarks were used (columns 1, 2,3,4 in 
Table 4). Test patterns for detecting stuck-at faults were created by the test 
generator Turbo Tester described in [15]. Fault coverage (6) and test 
generation time in seconds (11) are presented in Table 4. For all circuits, 
randomly selected single gate errors were inserted. The numbers of 
experiments carried out for each benchmark circuit are shown in the column 
5. The total diagnosis time (13) consists of: test generation time (11) and 
fault diagnosis time (12). The time for rectification is not taken into account 
in these experiments. 

The columns 7-9 show, correspondingly, the minimum, maximum and 
average diagnostic resolutions (numbers of suspected gates) reached by the 
test patterns generated only for fault detecting purposes and not for fault 
localization. The numbers in the column 10 illustrate the average sizes of the 
suspected erroneous areas in the circuits for the given test patterns. 
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Table 4. Experimental data about design error diagnosis with ISCAS’85 benchmarks 



Circuit 


Number of 


Fault 




Time, s 




inputs 


outputs 


gates 




cover 




Av. 


Test 


Fault 


Total 












% 






BBI 


% 


gener. 


analysis 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


D 


O 


9 


10 


11 


12 




c432 


36 


7 


232 


116 




1 


107 


9 


3,8 


0,8 


0,1 




c499 


41 


32 


618 


106 


99,33 


1 


307 


WBm 


12,3 


1,0 


1,4 








26 


357 


177 




1 


33 


H 


1,7 


0,19 


0,5 


0,69 


cl355 


41 


32 


514 


418 


99,51 


1 


248 


58 


11,3 


1,35 


1,5 


2,85 




33 


25 


718 


378 


99,31 


1 


76 


11 


1,6 


0,93 


1,6 


2,53 




233 




997 


343 


94,97 


1 


161 


25 


2,6 


3,55 


14,1 


17,7 






22 


1446 


458 


95,27 


1 


86 


10 


0,7 


3,08 


3,7 


6,78 


c5315 


178 


123 


1994 


695 


98,69 


1 


239 


1 


0,6 


2,38 


29,4 


31,8 


c6288 


32 


32 


2416 


2128 


99,34 


1 


138 


8 


0,4 


2,17 


2,7 


4,87 


C7552 






2978 


1326 


95,95 


1 


269 


6 


0,5 


12,06 


44,8 


79,6 



7. CONCLUSIONS 

In this paper, a new approach to design error diagnosis in combinational 
circuits without error model is proposed. The procedure combines a 
diagnostic pre-analysis for predicting the suspected erroneous area, and re- 
synthesis for correcting the design. For representing the information about 
erroneous signal paths in the circuit, a stuck-at fault model is used. This 
allows to adopt the methods and tools of fault diagnosis used in hardware 
testing [14] for the use in design error diagnostic pre-analysis. 

Differently from the known design error diagnosis methods which apply 
the re-design technique for randomly chosen cones of the circuit, in our 
paper, diagnostic pre-analysis is used to systematically compress the 
suspected erroneous area. Contrary to other published works, here the 
necessary re-synthesis of the extracted subcircuit need not be applied to the 
whole function of an internal signal in terms of primary inputs, but may stop 
at arbitrary nodes inside the circuit to rectify embedded subfunctions. 

Our approach has two advantages compared to other re-design based 
methods: we use diagnostic pre-analysis to concentrate the rectification to 
small suspected erroneous areas, and by rectifying embedded subfunctions 
we can avoid the combinatorial explosion of OBDD based methods. The size 
of the circuits to be rectified depends on the quality of diagnostic pre- 
analysis. The method can be applied also to sequential circuits if scan-path 
technique is used. 

The shortcomings of the proposed method are the lack of exact 
deterministic technique for diagnostic pre-analysis. Some heuristics is used 
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for selecting the suspected erroneous areas; this is rather natural, because a 
very general case is considered: (1) all errors including multiple ones are 
allowed, and therefore no error model is used; (2) no structural similarity is 
assumed between the specification and the implementation. 

Future work will be devoted to the development of deterministic 
approaches for more exact prediction of the erroneous area and to the 
development of methods for generating diagnostic test patterns with better 
resolution. 
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Abstract The paper presents a new method to synthesize macromodels for very large 
on-chip interconnection networks which can be simulated very efficiently with 
traditional SPICE-like simulators. The method is taking advantage of the fact that 
in CMOS VLSI circuits, the receiving ports of the clock distribution network can 
be accurately modeled by lumped passive impedances. Our method simplifies 
the task of simulating the interconnect by building a reduced order macromodel 
only for the subset of driving ports of the net. The signals at the passive ports can 
be determined, in a later stage, as linear combinations of a reduced set of primary 
signals, obtained during the simulation of the driving ports macromodel. The 
simulation time for the macromodels generated in this way is greatly reduced, 
the size of the macromodels is kept small and the accuracy is preserved. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In modem microprocessors, due to higher operating frequencies, tight design 
constraints are imposed on critical nets such as the clock distribution networks. 
As a consequence, the designers need to perform a more detailed circuit anal- 
ysis with an accurate SPICE-like circuit simulator, as opposed to relying on 
the traditional static timing analysis. At the same time, the size of the clock 
circuits that must be simulated has increased dramatically due to two factors: 
increased transistor and wiring density, and high operating frequencies. In- 
creased transistor and wiring densities allow for more transistors to be packed 
on the same chip and, naturally, this results in much larger clock distribution 
networks. In order to capture accurately the large bandwidth of the signals, 
the distributed RLC representation of the interconnect also needs to be more 
complex. So, the designers are confronted with the fact that they have to design 
much larger stmctures and, for that, they have to use more and more accurate 
simulators, which are very slow. This makes the design of clock networks 
a very time consuming task and, for a faster design cycle time, new ways to 
improve things are needed. One such way to reduce the simulation time of 
very large circuit structures is to use reduced order macromodels for the RLC 
interconnect sections. 

The problem of building macromodels for linear circuits is very well under- 
stood and not new. However, the problem of building macromodels is usually 
left at the point where a reduced model is obtained, usually in the frequency- 
domain form, and most of the effort is put into quantifying the accuracy and 
the stability of the reduced order model. One of the first attempts to gener- 
ate macromodels that could be integrated with general purpose simulators is 
presented in [Kim 94]. The macromodels generated in [Kim 94] are based 
on AWE [Pillage 90] and, as a consequence, they are not guaranteed to be 
stable. Also based on AWE is the method proposed in [Dartu 96], which takes 
advantage of the fact that most of the ports (the receiving ports) can be mod- 
eled as passive loads and can be included in the macromodel, but it has the 
draw-back that can be used only for RC interconnect circuits. Another method 
to generate macromodels for simulation purposes is [Feldman 95], which uses 
the Pade-Via-Lanczos algorithm, thus resulting in more stable reduced order 
models, as compared to AWE. Other notable methods for generating reduced 
order approximations as well as lumped circuit models are [Kerns 96, Mangold 
98]. A powerful new method is the coordinate-transformed Amoldi algorithm 
[Silveira 96, Elfadel 97], which guarantees stable reduced order models. In 
our approach, we use an implementation of the Amoldi algorithm, PRIMA 
[Odabas 97], which guarantees the passivity of the reduced order models. 

In an industrial environment, several other problems, beside passivity and 
accuracy, can appear: how to use the macromodels with an existing simulator. 
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how to build models which are reduced in size (preferably smaller than the initial 
circuit), how to simulate the macromodels in the most efficient way, how to 
store and post-process the simulation results, how to integrate the macromodels 
into the general design flow. Some of these “implementation issues” can have 
a direct negative impact on the entire macromodel generation algorithm and 
the best theoretical approach may not be the most feasible one in practice. 

The use of frequency-domain reduced order models normally requires access 
to the core of the simulator, because inputting such models in file format to 
a SPICE-like simulator is prohibitive. One solution to this problem is to 
use synthesized lumped circuit macromodels based on the frequency-domain 
reduced order representation because lumped circuit elements are part of the 
input format of any commercial circuit simulator. 

The benefit of “linearizing” receiving (sink) ports and including their pas- 
sive loads into the interconnect [Dartu 96] is that the signal activity is fully 
characterized only by the driving port signals. So, with a macromodel built 
only for the subset of driving ports, we can fully capture the behavior of the 
interconnect, if the sink port loads are known a priori. But, in order to generate 
the signals at the sink ports, we have to post-process the simulation results for 
the macromodel corresponding to the driving ports. An efficient way to do 
that is to generate a reduced set of "primary signals" during the simulation of 
the macromodel, signals which are later re-used as construction blocks for any 
other signal of interest (sink port response) through simple linear combinations. 
As a consequence, the macromodel size is small (basically only the subset of 
driving ports) and the simulation time is greatly improved while the accuracy 
is preserved. 

In Section 1 we describe the modified macromodel equations based on the 
admittance formalism. In Section 2 we describe in detail the actual macromodel 
building process and the problems associated with it. In Section 3, considera- 
tions on the simulation speed are discussed, while in Section 4 we present some 
performance statistics of a tool that has been developed based on our macro- 
modeling method and is used at Motorola’s PowerPC^^ ’ microprocessor 
design center, Somerset Design Center in Austin, Texas. 

1. THE ADMITTANCE FORMALISM OF 
MULTIPORT STRUCTURES 

In the admittance (F) formalism [Valken 60] a sink port is “active” even 
when no current is flowing through the port because its effect at other ports is 
seen as a function of the voltage across the port pins. For a circuit with p ports. 



* PowerPC is a trademark of International Business Machines Corp. and is used under license by Motorola 
Inc. 
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Figure 1 The multi-port representation: a) typical Y formalism; b) modified Y formalism. 

d drivers and p — d sinks, the equation of port j is given in ( 1.1): 

Ij{s)^Vi-Yij + V 2 -Y 2 j + --- + Vp-Ypj, for l<j<p. (1.1) 

A multi-port structure is generally represented as in figure la, where the 
sink ports are “linearized” by capacitive loads. The voltage across sink ports 
is in reality determined only by the active port voltages. In figure lb, the 
electrical structure of the netlist is modified such that when a port is passive, 
the voltage across that port is zero. This is effectively done by including the 
port load into the interconnect and by defining the sink port as a short circuit. 
In this case, the port equations will be different at the sink ports from the driver 
ports. For a driving port a and a sink port m, the port equations are: 



Ia{s) = Vi-Yia + V2-Y2a + ... + Vd-Yda, 

for 1 < a < d drivers only, (1.2) 

Vm{s) = V\ • Hijfi -\- V2 • H2TT1 Vd • Hdrni 

for d<m<p sinks only. (1.3) 

2. BUILDING THE MULTIPORT MACROMODEL 

Each transfer admittance (or voltage transfer) term is described in terms of 
circuit poles and residues: 



y. _ 

h’’S^ + k^S + 1 

Z=1 



(1.4) 



A very important observation is that the poles apply to the linear network as a 
whole and only the residues are specific to each transfer admittance (voltage 
transfer) term. Using the expression of the admittance from ( 1 .4), and knowing 
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Figure 2 The synthesis of the pole component: a) the two admittances for a pair of complex 
conjugate poles b) the admittance for a real pole. 



that only d ports are driving ports and that all the sink port loads are known and 
present in the circuit, we can rewrite the a-th port equation as: 



la(s) 



d N 






fja^ 9ja 

+ 1" 



(1.5) 



Equation ( 1 .5) can be rewritten as: 



h{s) 
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p^s 
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V V , i . 

. + k'^s + 1 h'^s‘^ + k^s + 1 / ’ 
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pi ^ m^s + 

^ + k^s + 1 



and Q* = 






+ fc*s + 1 



(1.7) 



In the case of a driving port, we need to determine the effect of other drivers 
on our port. From ( 1 .5), the contribution of another driving port j to the 
total current of port o is a current Ija = Vj • Yja- Inspecting ( 1.6) we can 
see that each current contribution can be split by poles and each pole current 
contribution can be described using a current controlled current source. The 
control current is Vj ■ Pj or Vj ■ Q^j and the scalar multiplier is or rj„, 
respectively. The reason why the poles are split into two components, see 

(1.7) , is that each sub-component can be synthesized in the form of an input 
admittance. The synthesized RLC structures used for the two sub-components 
of a complex pole pair and the component of a real pole are shown in figure 
2. The control currents Vj • Pj and Vj ■ Q* are the currents flowing through 
these simple RLC synthesized structures driven by a voltage source Vj. The 
values for the synthesized elements are determined using only the pole values 

( 1.8) . The a coefficient in ( 1.8) is any number greater than 1 such that has 
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a real positive value. 



choose a > 1.0, 




The m, n and p coefficients are determined using the R, L, and C elements 
computed in (1.8): 

rn‘s + n* 
h^s'^ + k'^s + 1 

p^s 

+ k^s + 1 

n* 

+ 1 

The q and r coefficients are determined such that the original residues are 
matched: 




L\C{s‘^ + B\C\s + V 
X. 

§s + l 





The block level circuitry for a two-driver circuit is shown in figure 3. The 
controlling currents (primary signals) are determined only by the drivers. This 
means that it will be more efficient to synthesize and derive these primary 
signals Vj • Pj and Vj ■ Q* in a driver auxiliary circuitry rather than into the 
sink circuitry. These signals are used to model the transfer admittances at 
the driving ports in figure 3 as well as the transfer functions at the sink 
ports. The reduction in circuit size is achieved because the number of drivers 
is usually much smaller than the number of sinks, especially in large nets like 
clock distribution networks. 

For each sink voltage given by ( 1.3) we have a set of voltage transfer 
functions, each corresponding to a driver. As opposed to the case of a driver 
port, the primary signals (Vj • Pj ■ q'j and Vj ■ Q^j ■ Pj ) are now voltages and 
the sink voltage is obtained using a chain of current controlled voltage sources. 
Note that the components Vj ■ Pj and Vj ■ Q^j are the same as the components of 
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Figure 3 The block level circuitry for a circuit with two-drivers ( a and 6). Each driver has a 
driver auxiliary circuit where the primary signals are generated. 
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Figure 4 The structure of the sink circuitry in the case of a two-driver ( a and 6) two-sink (m 
and n) circuit. 

( 1.6) SO the sink ports use the same partial responses from the driver auxiliary 
circuits. The difference is that the scalar coefficients q and r are, in the sink case, 
acting as resistances. As outlined in the previous paragraph, the sink response 
becomes just a linear composition of driver dependent partial responses and 
this eliminates any simulation that has to be done in the sink circuitry. For a 
circuit with two drivers (a and b) and two sinks (m and n), the circuitry of the 
sink ports is shown in figure 4. 

The size of the macromodel is a function of the number of drivers (d), the 
accuracy (number of poles required (2iV)) and the number of sinks (p — d) : 

1 . resistors: < 3dN (equality when all poles are complex), 

2. capacitors: 2dN + p — d. 
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3. inductors: < 2dN, 

4. voltage controlled voltage sources: d, 

5. voltage controlled current sources: d, 

6. general format current sources: cP (each source is a linear combination 
of voltages - at drivers) [MCSpice 95], 

7. general format voltage sources: dp — S each source is a linear combi- 
nation of voltages - at sinks) [MCSpice 95]. 

Maximum total number of elements: d ■ {7N -|- p -t- 1). 

PRIMA also provides general macromodels for linear circuits and these 
are the most compact synthesized circuits with a size of 0(NP). But the 
disadvantage of PRIMA’s approach is that all the nodes of interest must be 
considered as ports in the multiport structure. In our case, the number of 
elements is 0(dP) when we are building a full macromodel with all the sinks 
present in the circuit. The most practical approach is to build a macromodel 
only for the active drivers (in which case the size of our macromodel is O(diV)), 
simulate this circuit and save the partial responses (Vj • Pj and Vj • Qj ) on 
disk and post-process them later in order to obtain the sink responses. Note 
that, in this approach, the macromodels that we are building become more 
advantageous than PRIMA’s macromodels because, normally, d P. Our 
macromodels are currently synthesizing the same set of N pairs of poles for 
each driving port. In reality the synthesized circuit can be much more compact, 
with N pairs of synthesized poles for all the driving ports. But, from an 
implementation point of view, this requires much more pre-processing work 
and makes the macromodel structure much more complicated and less intuitive. 

3. THE SIMULATION OF A MACROMODEL 
STRUCTURE 

In this section we present some considerations on the simulation speed of 
the macromodels built using our approach. Because the synthesized macro- 
model uses decoupled pole representations, it has the great advantage that the 
structure of the circuit admittance matrix is very sparse. All the matrix entries 
that correspond to the synthesized auxiliary circuits will be ordered in a block 
diagonal sub-matrix as in figure 5. All the constant coefficients used for 
controlled sources will be present in two off-diagonal blocks. All the driver 
ports will generate a sub-matrix that is an identity matrix because there are no 
direct connections between the active ports. From the general structure of the 
matrix, it is apparent that such a structure is very convenient for matrix LU 
factorization which is the most time-consuming part of a simulation. This is the 
reason why, sometimes, macromodels may be easier to analyze than the initial 
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Figure 5 The macromodel admittance matrix has a very well organized structure which is 
convenient for matrix factorization. 



circuit even if they have more components. In normal interconnect circuitry, 
because of the tight spacing between on-chip wires, there is a lot of capacitive 
and mutual inductive coupling and that results in less sparse admittance ma- 
trices. As a consequence, the MNA matrices corresponding to these nets are 
more dense and the use of macromodels becomes very advantageous from the 
simulation time point of view. 

As described in the previous section, in a practical implementation, the 
coefficients corresponding to the passive ports are not present in the MNA 
matrix. These coefficients are used later in the post-processing stage in order 
to determine the sink responses. 

4. RESULTS 

In this section we present some results which demonstrate the accuracy 
and the efficiency of our approach. This macromodeling technique has been 
implemented in a program called Macrosim, which is primarily used for the 
design of very large clock networks at the Somerset Design Center. The tests 
performed on the tool have shown excellent accuracy (50% delay comparison 
and 10% to 90% rise time comparison) with an average of less than 1% error 
(2% maximum). The simulation time speed-up achieved varies from 3x to 
30 X over the full netlist. 
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In order to illustrate the accuracy and the speed-up of our method, we have 
chosen a section of the clock distribution network of one of our microprocessors. 
The clock section has one driver port and 370 sink ports and has an electrical 
model of 27484 elements (15148 capacitors, 7413 resistors and 4923 inductors). 
In table 1 we present the run times for the full netlist and for the macromodels. 
The macromodels are run in two different cases: in the first case, all the sinks are 
present in the macromodel and no post-processing is needed, and the second 
case, when no sinks are present in the macromodel and post-processing is 
needed. For the second case, the two numbers indicate the run time of the 
SPICE simulation and the run time of the post-processor stage. The driver of 
the clock section has 40 NMOS and 70 PMOS transistors, and 112 capacitors. 

Table 1 Run-times for the full clock section netlist and its corresponding macromodels 



full netlist 


macromodel with all sinks 


macromodel with no sinks 


434.88s 


66.11s 


8.94s/7.32s 



In figure 6 the signals at the output of the clock section driver and at 
one of the sink ports is shown. The macromodels used in this example (and 
in the normal tool flow) have 10 poles which are enough for our accuracy 
requirements. Note that the signal at the output node of the driver {a drv on 
the plot) is very accurately captured by the macromodel {b drv) despite the fact 
that, due to the inductance of the lines, there is a reflected wave that produces 
a voltage spike. 

The use of Macrosim proved to be very appealing to the clock network 
designers because, although it is not as fast as the static timing analysis, it is 
much faster than the full SPICE simulation and gives the user the flexibility to 
analyze the drivers separately or to monitor only some sink nodes of interest. In 
table 2 we show the accuracy of our macromodeling technique in comparison 
to the typical static analysis run that is performed on clock nets. All the errors 
are with respect to the full netlist SPICE simulation. 

Table 2 Accuracy comparison between the static timing analysis and the macromodels 
Error type Static timing Macromodels 



Avg. delay error 1 .6% 0.6% 

Avg. rise time error 11.5% 0.8% 

Max. delay error 3.7% 0.7% 

Max. rise time error 13.5% 2.0% 
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Figure 6 Simulation results for the output node of the driver {drv) and one sink node {sink). 

The a signals are from the full network, while the b signals are from the macromodel. The time 

and voltage units on the x and y axis have been scaled. 
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Abstract This paper discusses a technique for symbolic analysis of large analog systems. 

The method exploits the hierarchical structure and uniformity of a system for 
producing compact symbolic expressions. The technique is based on decom- 
posing a system through the method of tearing [5] as opposed to traditional 
symbolic methods that use nodal analysis. After producing the symbolic model 
of a system, a set of reduction rules is applied to the model. Reductions attempt to 
decrease the number of arithmetic operations perfonned for numerically evalu- 
ating the symbolic model. The discussed technique is useful for synthesis, inside 
an exploration-loop, as it avoids repeatedly computing the symbolic models. 



1. INTRODUCTION 

Symbolic analysis is the task of automatically deducing relationships be- 
tween overall parameters of a system and parameters of the composing elements 
of the system [6] [3]. For example, a symbolic expression can describe the 
transfer-function of a filter in terms of parameters of its building elements, i.e. 
op amps, resistors, and capacitors. Analysis techniques include determinant- 
based methods and signal-flow graph methods [6]. Determinant-based methods 
use Cramer’s rule for solving the set of linear equations implied by symbolic 
analysis [3]. Signal-flow graph methods represent a set of linear equations as a 
weighted graph, and use Mason’s rule for solving the equations [6]. Symbolic 
analysis has a wide range of applications i.e. frequency response calculation, 
sensitivity analysis, hardware synthesis etc. This paper proposes on a new 
symbolic analysis technique for analog synthesis. 

The main challenge for symbolic analysis is the exponential growth of 
the produced symbolic expressions (10^^ terms for an op amp [4]). Current 
research considers two ways of handling this aspect: approximation and hierar- 
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Figure 1 Behavioral synthesis environment 

chical methods. Approximation methods [12] retain only the significant terms 
of the symbolic expressions and eliminate the insignificant ones. The difficulty, 
however, lies in identifying what terms to eliminate, and what the resulting 
approximation error could be. Hierarchical methods [11] [4] decompose the 
global analysis problem into smaller sub-problems. The global expressions 
are described as sequences of sub-expressions for the sub-problems. An expo- 
nential number of operations is still needed for their numerical evaluation. 

Our approach addresses the exponential complexity of symbolic analysis by 
considering specific aspects of the analyzed system. A system has a structural 
hierarchy and uniformity that can be exploited for more effective symbolic 
analysis. For example, a filter is typically composed of multiple stages of 
similar blocks connected in identical patterns. Such knowledge of hierarchy 
and uniformity can be used for (1) simplifying symbolic calculations, (2) 
reducing their memory size and (3) diminishing their derivation time. 

This paper discusses a method for symbolic analysis of large analog systems. 
For an overall parameter of a system, the algorithm produces a computational 
tree that describes how its values depend on the parameters of the blocks 
composing the system. A computational tree (referred in this paper as Analog 
Performance Tree) is an uninterpreted variant of the closed-form, symbolic 
expressions that are produced by traditional methods [6] [3]. In our approach, 
computational trees are produced in a top-down manner by traversing the 
system hierarchy and without explicitly solving equations. The algorithm 
exploits the hierarchical structure and uniformity of a system for producing 
compact symbolic expressions and for diminishing the generation time of the 
symbolic trees. Once a tree is produced, a set of reduction rules is applied for 
simplifying the computational tree and decreasing the number of arithmetic 
operations performed for numerically evaluating the tree. 

We use this method for behavioral synthesis of analog systems. The synthe- 
sis flow is depicted in Figure 1 . The application to be synthesized is specified 
behaviorally by expressing its signal flows and processing. During synthesis, 
different structural net-lists of interconnected circuits are produced for the 
specification. For each net-list, a cost function (symbolic model) is derived 
by the described symbolic technique. The cost function relates system param- 
eters, i.e. overall transfer function etc. to the composing block parameters, 
i.e. gains, bandwidth, impedances etc. It is used for performing optimization 
based trade-off exploration for the circuit parameters. However, all net-lists 
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share a common factor in that they realize the same signal-processing flow. 
This can be exploited in reducing both the memory size and set-up time for the 
symbolic expressions, and is the motivation behind this paper. The two gains 
are important as symbolic analysis is repeatedly performed during synthesis. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. Section 2 describes the 
main features and advantages of our symbolic method by using a motivational 
example. In Section 3, we present the model of analog systems that is used for 
symbolic analysis. Section 4 focuses on our symbolic method. Experimental 
results are discussed in Section 5, followed by conclusions in Section 6. 

2. MOTIVATING EXAMPLE 

To give a brief insight on the addressed problem and the solution we propose, 
we present a fourth-order filter [11] as a motivating example. The middle part 
of Figure 2a sketches the filter specification represented at the Signal-Flow 
Graph Level. The fourth-order function of the filter is obtained by cascading 
two second-order stages. Each of the second-order blocks implements the 
same close-loop flow, as depicted in the middle part of Figur.2a. This way 
of describing the signal processing and flows of a system is called Signal-Flow 
Graph (SFG) [7] . We assume that the behavior of an analog system is described 
as an SFG and is the input for behavioral synthesis. 

Behavioral synthesis now derives the best implementation for an SFG 
specification, so that, the described signal-path is accomplished, certain de- 
sign/performances are met, and a cost function is optimized. During synthesis, 
different implementations are explored, and hence, the symbolic analysis part 
is repeatedly done. An observation is that all implementations will actually 
realize the same SFG described in the specification. We exploit this simi- 
larity to reduce the required time for finding the symbolic expressions of an 
implementation. Secondly, there are same common factors between parts of 
an implementation (i.e. Stage 1 and Stage 2 in Figur.2a). We intend to 
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take advantage of these similarities by analyzing only one of the stages, and 
re-using its symbolic model for the second stage. This shortens the set-up time 
of global symbolic expressions and also compacts the required memory. 

For exemplifying the analysis technique, let’s assume that we intend to 
calculate for different filter implementations their transfer-functions defined as 
TF = when = 0. Values Vq and u* are voltages at the input and output 
ports, and values ii and io are the currents. This analysis is useful to check 
whether a real implementation is within an acceptable error range from the 
input specification. 

For analysis, the overall system can be modeled as a two-port described by 
the symbolic matrix [Rij] 2 x 2 (Figure 1.2a), where: 

Vo = ^ 11^2 + ^ 12^0 

i% = R2\V% + i?22^0 



The filter transfer function is given by TF = Rn, and thus the symbolic 
formula of Ru is calculated. Note that there is no need for also computing 
Fi2, F 21 or i?22* 

The goal is to exploit the invariance of the SFG "algorithm" for different 
implementations. We perform a top-down symbolic analysis by considering 
generic parameters for the blocks (matrix E for Stage 1 and matrix F for 
Stage 2, where the nature of the matrix elements is not fixed). This differs 
from traditional methods that are bottom-up approaches, and use physical 
parameters like impedances, admittances, etc. [3] [4] [6]. However, if physical 
parameters are used in the analysis, then the obtained formulas are specific to 
an implementation. 

The elements of the overall matrix [Rij] 2 x 2 relate to elements of matrices 
[Eijhx2 and [F^j]2x2 according to: 



— -^11 +-^11 (-^12 -^21 --£^11 -£^22) 



^12^^12 

I-E 22 F 11 



R2I = 1 



-E 22 F 11 ' 



R 22 = 



F22+E22(Fi2F21—FuF22) 

I-E 22 F 11 



These relations were obtained by setting up the equations for Stage 1 and Stage 
2 and eliminating the unknowns Vx and ix> 

The four expressions depend on the parameters of the composing blocks and 
their connection style that is series connection for this example. However, they 
are not influenced by the nature of the block parameters. As matrices Ejj, and 
Fij are generic, the four expressions can also be seen as functions that link for 
any series connection the overall symbolic parameters Rij of the connection, to 
the parameters Eij and Fij of the composing blocks. Similar solving functions 
can be found for other popular connection styles, i.e. feed-back, feed-forward, 
divergent, etc. and which are discussed in more detail in Section 4. Solving 
functions are re-used in our technique for describing all connections of the 
same type. This reduces both the size of the overall expressions, and the set-up 
time as similar connections are handled only once. 

Assume that solving functions series, feed-back, feed-forward, etc. relate 
the overall parameters of their connections to the parameters of the composing 
blocks. Then for a set of connected blocks, a computational tree mmed Analog 
Performance Tree (APT) can be built, describing how parameters relate to each 
other. Figure 2b depicts a set of connected blocks and Figure 2c shows the 
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APT for the transfer-function of the connection. Internal nodes describe the 
solving functions of the connection styles for the blocks. Various connections 
are also described in the first part of Section 4 and in Table 1 . The parameters 
for each solving function relate to the composing blocks. The returned values 
are the parameters of the overall block. Leaf nodes describe the basic building 
blocks of an implementation, i.e. gain stages, integrators, RC stages, etc. Their 
parameters have a physical meaning, i.e. impedances, admittances, etc. 

An APT is a symbolic expression in an unevaluated form. This is not a 
disadvantage as we are not interested in getting insight of a system, and where 
closed-form expressions would help. Besides, the tree structure of an APT 
allows easy simplifications or approximations. 

In our technique, the computational tree is set-up by composing functions 
for the basic connection patterns, and not by solving equation sets like in 
traditional methods. This reduces the overall set-up time for the symbolic 
expressions. If basic connection styles cannot be recognized at one step then a 
decomposition of the system is performed. Decomposition is achieved through 
the principle of tearing [5]. Tearing separates a set of equations into sub-sets 
with less number of unknowns. Also, whenever similar block connections are 
identified (i.e Stage 1 and Stage 2 in Figure 2a) only one of them is analyzed. 

During synthesis, different implementations are explored for the blocks in 
an SFG. However, the entire A^ tree remains unchanged, except the leaf 
nodes that are updated according to the chosen implementations for the blocks. 
This avoids repeated symbolic analysis inside the synthesis cycle. 



3. SYSTEM MODEL FOR SYMBOLIC ANALYSIS 

As seen from Section 1, the synthesis task bridges consecutive levels of 
abstraction: it starts with an abstract specification of a system, and goes down to 
hardware implementations by selecting circuit net-lists, building their symbolic 
model and performing the necessary parameter optimizations. For describing 
these synthesis tasks an appropriate representation model for an analog system 
is needed. The model must easily relate to the input specification. Also, 
it should allow the description of all relevant aspects for net-list generation, 
symbolic analysis, and parameter optimization. 

Input specifications are described as SFGs (see Figure 2a). The net-list 
generation algorithm [1] also considers net-lists at the block-level. Thus, it is 
important that the model for symbolic analysis easily describes a hierarchy of 
connected blocks and how the overall performance parameters of the connected 
blocks relate to those of the composing blocks. 

Our mathematical model for symbolic analysis captures (1) the signal pro- 
cessing and structural aspects of a system, and (2) the description of the 
computational path for calculating linear (linearized) performance values: 



System —< SFG, APT > 



( 1 . 1 ) 



SFG is the Signal-Flow Graph used for describing the processing/structural 
attributes of a system, and APT is the Analog Performance Tree, that symboli- 
cally captures the computing path for performance attributes used in synthesis. 
This paper presents a method for setting-up the symbolic APT of a system 
when its SFG is known. 
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SFG is the quint-tuple: 



SFG =< Wires^ Blocks, Edges, Inputs, Outputs > 



(1.2) 



Each wire € Wires represents an ordered pair of symbolic values (v,i), 
meaning that the two values are interdependent and they always appear in 
conjunction. Wires models continuous-time signals, v being a voltage and i a 
current. 

Blocks is the set of all operational blocks that realize the signal processing 
of a system. Each block has a set of ports for connecting it to other blocks by 
using wires. Also, each block has a behavior defined in terms of the values v 
and i of the wires connected at its ports. 

The behavior of a block with m ports can be modeled as a set of m linear 
equations with m knowns and m unknowns. Equations for composed blocks 
are similar to the input-output equations of a linear system [7]. For basic 
blocks (blocks that correspond to electric circuits), equations are derived from 
the nodal equations of the block. Knowns and unknowns are the i and v values 
of the m wires at the block ports. Depending on how the sets of knowns 
and unknowns are selected, the symbolic coefficients in the equations have 
different meanings. For example, if the v values of wires are considered to be 
knowns, and the i values unknowns then a block with m ports is described by 
the equation set: 

*1 = SllVl + S\ 2 V 2 H H SinVm 

*2 = S21U1 -|- S22V2 + • • • + S2n'^m 

im ~ T ®m2t^2 “H ‘ ' -b SfnnVm 

Coefficients Sij are symbolic expressions and they describe admittances. The 
matrix [sij]mxm is called block matrix. 

A basic block describes either an active circuit or an RC network. Thus, 
coefficients for the basic blocks have a physical meaning as they are transfer- 
functions, impedances, admittances. They are expressed as Laplace transforms 
for capturing frequency dependencies. Also, these elements depend only on 
the type of the circuit and can be stored in a library. Kirchhoff’s laws are 
satisfied by block matrices. 
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The block model is similar to the port network model in network theory 
[8]. It has the advantage that the block entities for symbolic analysis are easily 
identifiable with the specification entities and those of the net-list generation 
step, as they also consider a block level. Other representations, i.e. Mason’s 
signal-flow graphs [7] do not offer any structural information on how their 
elements relate to the composing blocks of a design. However, such knowledge 
is important for structural synthesis i.e. net-list generation. 

Edges is the function: 



Edges : {Blocks, N) x {Blocks, N) — )■ Wires 



(1.3) 



Edges{{blocki, I), {block j,J)) is either the wire that interconnects port I of 
blocki to port J of block j, or 0 if the two ports are not linked together. 

Inputs and Outputs are the sets of all input and output ports of the SFG. 

A representation of the model is showed in Figure 3a and Figure 3b. 

For the building block it presents its block matrix. Input ports are small white 
squares and output ports are small black squares. 

An Analog Performance Tree (APT) describes the computational path for 
calculating linear (linearized) attributes of an SFG. It indicates how attributes 
for higher-level blocks are calculated using parameters of its composing blocks 
and composition functions that depend on the connection style. APT can be 
used to describe linear attributes, i.e AC small-signal parameters: overall 
transfer functions for implementations, input/output impedances etc. 

An APT has two types of nodes. (1) Leaf nodes that describe basic blocks 
of an SFG (blocks that are not further decomposed). Leaf nodes contain 
equations for relating block parameters to their design parameters. These 
equations are not necessarily linear and describe elements, i.e. DC biasing, 
manufacturablity aspects. (2) Internal nodes that describe the connections 
of leaf nodes or internal nodes. They correspond to series, feed-back, feed- 
forward etc. connections. Depending on the connection, an internal node is 
annotated with a composition (solving) function that links overall parameters 
to the parameters of composing blocks. Figure 2c depicts an APT. 

System Decomposition and Modeling of Block Interactions by Tearing 

Assume that two blocks are interconnected as in Figure 4. Knowns for 
the block matrices are bordered by a square. 

Tearing Rule [5]: Wire {vx, ix) can be tom apart so that Vx is a known and 
ix an unknown for the first block. For the second block, ix is a known and Vx 
an unknown. 

The other way of assigning the values % and ix as knowns-unknowns is 
also possible. The only restriction is that, when selecting the block matrices 
for the basic blocks, the known- unknown character assigned by tearing to the 
values V and i of the tom wires, must be reflected. 

Tearing decomposes a system into smaller sub-systems. It is a key concept 
for our technique of building APTs, as it allows identification of connection 
styles i.e. series, feed-back, etc. After handling the sub-systems their APTs 
have to be re-composed for finding APTs for the system parameters. Assume 
that Vi and Vj are the knowns in Figure 1.4. After we wrote equations for 
unknowns z, ... i^ and ix for block 1 and unknowns ij ... ik and Vx for 
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Figure 4 Decomposition through wire tearing 
block 2, we eliminated unknowns and ix from the equation set. Following 
expressions resulted for unknowns ig of block 1 and block2 depending only 
on knowns Vi and Vj . The parameters for the re-composed system are: 



ik = + for block 1. 



(1.4) 



** = + forblock2. 



(1.5) 



The equations show how the overall parameters of the re-composed system 
depend on those of the two sub-systems. They can be easily coded into a 
computer program for hierarchical analysis of a system. 



4. TOP-DOWN SYMBOLIC ANALYSIS METHOD 

FOR BEHAVIORAL SYNTHESIS 

4.1 SOLVING FUNCTIONS FOR LINEAR SYSTEMS 

As already seen in Section 2, our symbolic analysis algorithm constructs an 
APT that relates a linear parameter of the overall system to the parameters of 
its basic blocks. The structure of the APT remains constant during the entire 
synthesis algorithm as an APT reflects the invariant control (SFG) algorithm 
of a system. The synthesis flow instantiates different physical blocks for the 
leaf blocks of an APT. Thus, the block matrices of the leaves have to be 
correspondingly updated so that the overall-system parameters relate to the 
physical parameters of the leaves. 

It is worth mentioning that the APT could be set-up by using only tearings 
and re-compositions. However, we defined a library of popular connection 
styles and their solving functions so that it avoids repeated tearing and re- 
composition for the same connections. Solving functions relate parameters of 
the overall connection to the parameters of its composing blocks. The algorithm 
for APT construction repeatedly decomposes a system through tearing so 
that basic connection styles (patterns) i.e. series, feed-back, feed-forward, 
divergent, etc. are identified. After the entire system is decomposed into 
basic connection patterns, the symbolic expressions for the sub-systems are 
re-composed to eliminate the tearing effects. 

Selecting a library of solving functions should consider not only how often 
their related connection patterns are used, but also the size of their symbolic 
expressions. For a set of connected blocks, the size of the overall symbolic 
expressions increases as the number of unknowns and symbolic parameters is 
bigger. For example, for a connection type characterized by 9 equations with 
9 unknowns and 24 symbolic parameters, the overall symbolic expressions in 
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#of 

blocks 


# of un- 
knowns 


# of sy mb. 
param. 


^of 

knowns 


# of operations 


Description 
of connection 


Addit. 


1 Multipl. 


Total 




1 


2 


4 


8 


2 


2 


1 ^2 


24 


Series connection 




2 


2 


6 


13 


4 


20 


1 29 


49 


Series connection 2 




3 


2 


7 


25 


3 


105 


1 233 


338 


Series connection 3 




4 


1 3 


7 


12 


1 3 


23 


1 


76 


Convergent connection 




5 


1 2 


6 


8 


1 2 


1 30 


1 55 


85 


Feed-back connection 1 




6 


2 


5 


13 


2 


43 


1 131 


174 


Feed-back connection 2 




7 


1 2 


5 


13 


2 


14 


1 23 


1 37 


Connection of teared wires 



Table 1 Set of connection patterns and their symbolic expressions 



unoptimized form implied 264 additions and 714 additions. This result shows 
that for connected blocks with 24 symbolic parameters the size of the symbolic 
expressions tends to be very large. 

The previous discussion motivates two aspects: (1) The library of solving 
functions has to be designed so that the number of symbolic parameters is 
not very high. If a connection pattern involves more parameters, then a 
decomposition through tearing is prefered. (2) As expression sizes grow 
rapidly, optimizations i.e. finding common sub-expressions, factorization are 
very important. This also motivates the feasibility of using a library of solving 
functions, where each function is carefully optimized. 

In our experiments, we used the solving functions for the connection patterns 
in Table 1 . Functions have similar forms to those in Section 2, and were 
to big to be introduced in the paper. Different tearing situations are handled 
by patterns 1, 2 and 7, while the rest of the patterns correspond to connection 
styles that we often found for systems. Connection patterns 2, 3 and 6 were 
previously exemplified in Figure 2b. Table columns have the following 
meaning: Column 2 indicates the number of blocks in a connection. Columns 
3, 4 and 5 show the number of unknowns, symbolic parameters and knowns 
of the equation sets for a connection. Columns 6, 7 and 8 describe the size of 
the solving functions expressed as number of additions and multiplications. 

4.2 ALGORITHM FOR BUILDING THE APT OF A 
SYSTEM 

The algorithm for building the APT traverses the hierarchical specification in 
a top-down fashion and infers symbolic expressions, without explicitly solving 
a system of equations as in traditional symbolic methods. If required, wires 
are tom so that already existing patterns are reused. By this strategy, both the 
required memory and the set-up time of an APT are reduced. 

The algorithm for building the APT of a system is depicted in Figure 5. It 
starts with the top-most abstraction level, and traverses top-down the overall 
hierarchy. First, it verifies if blocks are connected in one of the known con- 
nection styles (line 1 in Figure 5). These styles are either a library pattern or 
a previously handled connection pattern. If the connection style is known then 
a new node in the APT is produced (line 2 in Figure 5). Its function field 






314 procedure built-APT{currentJiierarchyJevelinasystem) is 

(1) if blocks of current JiierarchyJeve I are connected in a 

library pattern or a previously handled connection pattern then 

(2) Build a new APT node, and label it with the function of the 

already handled pattern. Actual function parameters are 

parameters of the blocks that form current JiierarchyJevel, 

else 

(3) Identify a set of already handled patterns so that each block 

in current JiierarchyJevel belongs to only one pattern; 

(4) Tear the wires that do not belong to any identified pattern; 

(5) Produce APT nodes for the teared wires. Label them with the 

functions that describe the re-connection of tom wires; 
end if; 

(6) for each block € current JiierarchyJevel do 

(7) if ( block has a hierarchical stmcture) then 

(8) call built JiPT ( block) for finding the parameters of block', 

end if; 
end for; 

end procedure built_APT. 

Figure 5 Algorithm for building the APT 

points to the solving function of the already encountered pattern. Actual pa- 
rameters for the function are parameters of the blocks forming the connection. 
Thus, uniformity inside a system is considered by re-using solving functions 
for similar patterns. As shown by experimental results in Section 5, compact 
APT with less nodes result. If the connection style was not previously en- 
countered then a number of wires are tom, so that each block belongs to a 
known connection pattern and no block appears in two patterns (lines 3,4,5 
in Figure 5). APT nodes are produced to reflect the tearing process (their 
functions correspond to pattern 7 in Table 1). After processing the current 
hierarchy level and checking if any of the blocks has a hierarchical stmcture, 
the algorithm continues by recursively creating APTs for these blocks (line 8 
in Fi^re 5). 

It is worth mentioning that the algorithm builds APT nodes only for the 
parameters required in the symbolic analysis. For example, assume that only 
parameter iln of the overall block matrix is needed and not parameter jf?i 2 . 
Obviously, no computations for parameter ili 2 should be performed by an 
analysis method. This requirement can be easily accomplished in a top-down 
method, where at each step the required parameters can be identified. Only 
the required parameters are expanded during the traversal of the hierarchy. In 
a bottom-up method, knowledge about the usefulness of certain computations 
is hard to establish. This is also an advantage of our method over traditional 
bottom-up approaches. 

4.3 ANALOG PERFORMANCE TREE REDUCTION 

Reduction rules attempt to decrease the number of arithmetic operations 
performed for numerically evaluating a symbolic APT by executing simpli- 
fications i.e. addition of value 0, subtraction of two identical expressions, 
multiplication with values 0 and 1, etc. Reducing the number of operations is 
important for a practical synthesis tool, as numerical evaluations of an APT 
are repeatedly performed inside the synthesis loop. Besides, the algorithm for 
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Figure 6 Reduction of the APT for ladder structure 

APT building does not consider what the actual block parameters represent 
(i.e. impedances, admittances, etc.). This information is not available at the 
time the APT is constructed. During synthesis, blocks are instantiated with 
physical components. Simplifications of an APT can result as a consequence 
of block parameters having similar values. 

We refer to the symbolic expression of the input resistance of the RC lad- 
der in Figure 6 to motivate how reduction rules can be effective in APT 
simplifications. The input resistance is defined as i?*„ = f- = where 
ilii pertains to the equivalent block matrix of the ladder. Figure 1.6 depicts 
the block matrices after mapping each block to electronic components. The 
selected knowns/unknowns for each block are also indicated in the figure (un- 
knowns appear on the left hand side of the matrix equations). The APT for 
i?ii is represented in the right part of the figure. Due to specific values i.e. 
Ai 2 = A 21 = 1,^22 = 0 the APT can be reduced, the simplified sub-trees 
being indicated as bordered. 



5. EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Experiments of our symbolic method were carried out on a set of five 
examples. The observed elements were: the memory size for the symbolic 
APTs, the number and types of the solving functions that were shared among 
different connections and the CPU time for setting-up the APTs. Experiments 
were run on a SUN Sparc 5 workstation. The five examples are: ladder? an 
RC ladder with 7 stages [10], ladder?! an RC ladder with 21 stages [\0],filter4 
a 4th order low-pass filter network [1 1] [4],filter8 an 8th order band-pass filter 
[11], and cascade op amp the small-signal model for a cascode op amp [2] for 
which we manually built a hierarchical description. 

The results of our experiments are summarized in Table 2 Columns 2 
and 3 indicate the sizes of the analyzed systems (circuits) in terms of their 
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Example 


# of un- 
knowns 


# of sym- 
bols 


Required memory 


Function sharings 


CPU Time 
(ms) 


^ of nodes 
if no 
sharing 


^ of nodes 
with 
sharing 


Total 


Same 

param. 


Distinct 

param. 


1 ladder? 


7 


17 


108 


52 


4 


2 


1 


9.26 


1 ladder21 


21 


59 


503 


62 


25 


11 


14 


14.35 


II filter4 


1 42 1 


1 74 1 


1 1 


1 1 


1 66 1 


65 


1 


1 106.15 


II filters 1 


1 72 i 


1 136 1 


1 910 1 


1 102 1 


1 44 1 


I 15 


1 29 1 


1 50.86 


cascode 


36 


64 


120 


65 


4 


4 


- 


16.45 


op amp 



















Table 2 Experimental results for the symbolic analysis method 

number of unknowns and the number of symbolic parameters in their block 
matrices. The sizes of the resulting APTs without any function sharings are 
indicated in Column 4. Column 5 shows the APT sizes if solving functions 
were shared among similar connections. Columns 6, 7, and 8 show the nature 
of sharings. Column 6 describes how many solving function were re-used. 
Column 7 indicates the number of cases where the same block matrix coefficient 
of a complex connection was re-used. Column 8 presents the number of 
situations where solving functions were re-used for connections involving 
different blocks. Finally, column 9 shows the CPU execution time. 

Comparing Columns 4 and 5, we see significant reductions of APT sizes 
resulting from re-using solving functions for the connections. Column 5 shows 
that APTs tend to be small even for systems with a larger number of unknowns. 
The reason is that for any encountered connection type only one replica of its 
solving function is produced. For structures built by cascading similar stages, 
the method is very effective, as additional APT nodes are required only to 
indicate how the actual block parameters are passed to the solving functions 
for the connection of a stage. The growth of APT sizes is linear with the 
number of parameters. Columns 6, 7 and 8 indicate that for small systems, 
i.e ladder? and cascade op amp, sharings of solving functions correspond to 
the block matrix parameters of a connection that is re-used in several places. 
For bigger systems i.e. ladder! 1 andfilterS, a significant number of solving 
functions were shared among connections with distinct blocks. Column 9 
shows that execution times were small even for larger examples. 

By experimenting with our reduction rules, we observed that they are ef- 
fective for connections between physical blocks. These blocks have similar 
symbolic terms, and hence simplification, i.e. term cancelations were more 
probable. At higher levels, expressions for block parameters are more abstract 
and tend to have less common elements. 

As opposed to other decomposition methods [4] that require a partitioning 
of the overall model, our technique uses information on hierarchy available 
in a specification. The technique can be adapted to work in conjunction with 
a partitioning algorithm that finds connection patterns in a system. Similar 
to BDD-like representations [10], APTs are a compact representation. BDD- 
like representations avoid creating any arithmetic operators because of their 
semantics. APTs require extra memory as they explicitly indicate the arithmetic 
operations. However, they gain by using higher-order functions for describing 
complex connections. Similar to [9], our technique is lazy as it computes only 
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sub-expressions that are required for the overall parameters. Lazy computation 
is natural in a top-down approach, where the elements to be calculated are 
known and propagated to the lower levels. 

6. CONCLUSION 

This paper describes a novel symbolic analysis technique that exploits the 
hierarchy and uniformity of a system for producing compact symbolic ex- 
pressions for system parameters. Symbolic expressions are built in a top-down 
fashion by applying the tearing decomposition method. The algorithm inspects 
the hierarchical structure of a system, and tears apart wires so that predefined 
block connection patterns are recognized. The method is useful for synthesis as 
it avoids repeated recomputing of symbolic models inside an exploration-loop. 

We identified more directions for future work. (1) In the current approach, 
if more wires have to be tom then their tearing order is arbitrarily selected. We 
plan to analyze the impact of tearing order on produced symbolic expressions. 

(2) The approach we used for expression reduction was not very effective for 
connections at the higher levels of the hierarchy. This limitation is critical for 
strongly connected blocks as it requires many tearing and re-connection steps. 
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Abstract This paper presents a novel methodology to perform component selection and 
constraint transformation of analog-digital interface elements of mixed-signal 
systems. Sharing techniques are used to minimize area while meeting system 
constraints. The methodology selects components from a pre-defined library 
using a linear programming approach. The selection process is guided by a 
knowledge-based performance estimator. With the estimated parameters, linear 
models are generated helping the constraint transformation process and speeding 
up the component selection process. Experimental results show the effectiveness 
of the methodology in relatively short execution times. 



Introduction 

The synthesis of mixed-signal designs consists on three parts: (1) synthesis 
of digital section, (2) synthesis of analog section, and (3) synthesis of analog- 
digital interface section. The synthesis of digital systems is in a relative mature 
phase. CAD tools to synthesize digital circuits from behavioral description level 
have been developed for several years and relatively stable implementations of 
various high-level synthesis algorithms have started to emerge [10]. The syn- 
thesis of analog circuits has been relegated to hand-craft designs. Lately, some 
CAD tools have been developed to accelerate the analog circuit design process 
[1]. Tools for the design of analog components and physical layouts have been 
implemented in recent years. Currently, new methodologies are emerging to 
automatically synthesize analog systems from behavioral description level [4]. 
Finally, the synthesis of the analog-digital interface section has been relegated 
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to a separated design process; however, with the ability to integrated analog 
and digital circuits in a single chip, it has gained more attention. 

To completely automate the design process, it is critical to embed the synthe- 
sis of analog-digital interface modules to the mixed-signal design methodolo- 
gies. The interface elements establish the communication channels between the 
two different domains (continuous and discrete) providing means of signal con- 
version and synchronization. Usually the interface consists of analog-to-digital 
(A/D) and digital-to-analog converters (D/A), control logic, and synchroniza- 
tion modules. A/D and D/A converters are used to convert back and forth 
between the two types of signals. The control logic and synchronization mod- 
ules coordinate the communication protocol between the digital and analog 
signals, such that the timing constraints are met. 

In this paper, we present a methodology to automate the high-level syn- 
thesize of the analog-digital interface section of mixed-signal systems. The 
methodology is driven by the digital and analog communication requirements 
and system constraints. We use sharing techniques to minimize silicon area 
while meeting the design constraints. 

1. RELATED WORK 

Some effort has been done to automate the synthesis of mixed-signal systems. 
Most of the work has been dedicated to layout synthesis. Costa et al. [3] 
developed a technique to extract substrate coupling parameters in mixed-signal 
designs and to generate models that reflect these parameters. Miliozzi et al. [6] 
presented a methodology for automatic layout generation for a class of mixed- 
signal circuits in presence of substrate induced noise. KOAN/ANAGRAM [2] 
is a layout tool from CMU, which automatically generate layout for CMOS 
mixed-signal designs. 

Different topologies of analog-to-digital and digital-to-analog converters 
have been published in the literature. Each topology is designed to meet 
different constraints. A/D and D/A converters are designed to reduce noise, 
speed up conversion time, be linear, consume low power, work in high range 
of temperatures, etc. Besides, synthesis methodologies have been developed to 
automate the design process of A/D and D/A converters. Sarraj [9] presents a 
technique to design high speed pipeline A/D converters. Johnston [5] describes 
a procedure to calibrate features in Delta-Sigma A/D converters. Morling et 
al [7] presents the design of a sigma delta CODEC for telecommunication 
applications. However, A/D and D/A converters have not been integrated to 
the synthesis of mixed-signal designs. 
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2. SYNTHESIS OF A-D INTERFACE SYSTEMS 

The analog-digital interface elements are constrained by the analog and 
digital communication requirements. The sampling theorem states that, to avoid 
aliasing, the sampling frequency must be higher that two times the bandwidth 

of the input signal. Therefore, the conversion time should be less than T, = 
l//j. Besides, specifications of acceptable quantization error determine the 
number of bits required for the converters. Topologies and transistor sizes 
determine the area and performance of the interface elements. The selection 
process should select interface elements from a component library such that 
those and other constraints are met while minimizing silicon area. 

Digital-to-analog converters. Several topologies of D/A converters have 
been published in the literature. Each topology is characterized by static 
and dynamic properties. Static properties establish linearity, resolution, zero 
and full-scale error, and monotonicity of the converters. Dynamic properties 
describe the behavior of the converters when the input word is changing. The 
settling time is a dynamic property which determines the response time. 

Table 1 shows characteristics of four different D/A converters topologies. 
Style 1 and style 2 are voltage-scaling approaches. They have the advantages 
of being fast and insensitive to parasitic capacitances, but they are non-linear 
and require large silicon area. Style 3 is a charge-scaling converter. As it is 
based in switched-capacitor technology, it is very accurate, but it is limited 
to medium speed applications. Style 4 uses an algorithmic approach. It uses 
small area but it is very slow. 

Analog-to-digital converters. Table 2 shows four different A/D converter 
topologies. Style 1 is a serial converter, therefore it is the slowest, but it 
uses small silicon area. Using a successive approximation approach, style 2 
speeds up the conversion time of style 1 . The fastest A/D converter is the style 

3. It makes the conversion in parallel reducing the conversion time to one 
operational amplifier propagation delay. However, it has the disadvantage to 
use large silicon area. Style 4 uses a SA modulator to perform the conversion. 
It has the ability to be easily integrated on a chip that is predominantly made 
up of complex digital circuitry. 

Estimation and model geneartion of A/D - D/A. The area and speed of the 
converters depend on the topology, number of bits and sizing of the analog 
components. To determine the performance of each converter, the compo- 
nents should be sized first. Then, a wide range of converters with different 
performance parameters can be generated based on the topologies presented 
in previous sections by changing the circuit sizing. However, circuit sizing 
process is computational expensive, and the possible combinations increase 
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Table 1 Characteristics of digital to analog converters 





Style 1 


Style 2 


Style 3 


Style 4 


Name 


Weighted R 


R-2R 


Weighted C 


Serial 


Adv. 


Fast 

Insensitive 


Fast 

Small elements 


Best Accuracy 


Min area 


Disadv. 


Large elements 
Precision R’s 


Precision R’s 
Non-monotonic 


Large elements 
Non-monotonic 


Slow 

Complex 


Area 

(A) 


EiIo'2M(iJ) 

+N * A{Sw) 
+A{OA) 


3JV * A(i?) 

+H(i?) 
+N * A{Sw) 
+A{OA) 


EiIo'A(§) 

+-A(2JV-i ) 

+{N -h 2)A{Sw) 
+A{OA) 


2 * A{C) 
-1-4 * A{Sw) 
+A{OA) 
-\-A{logic) 


Power 

(P) 


j/2 '^N—l 1 

^ref ^i=0 2^R 

+P{OA) 


Vrep 

+P{OA) 


P{OA) 


P{OA) 


Speed 


Delay{Sw) 

+AT{OA) 


Delay(Sw) 

+AT{OA) 


Delay(Sw) 

+4.GRC 

+AT{OA) 


2NDelay{Sw) 

+4.6NRC 

+AT{OA) 



Note: N specifies the number of bits of the converters 



exponentially as thea number of possible sizing elements increase. Therefore, 
critical to the success of our methodology is the accuracy and speed of an 
analog performance estimator. We use an analog performance estimator (APE) 
[8] to evaluate the performance of the interface modules. 

To automate and speed up the design process, we generate linear perfor- 
mance models of the constituent components of the A/D and D/A converters 
presented in previous sections. Sweeping a wide range of the design parame- 
ters, we estimate the performance of the components using APE. Then, using 
an interpolation method, we generate linear component performance models of 
the following format: 



perf = ai * designPo -h 0:2 * designP 2 -f- . . . -|- * designPr + ccr+i (1.1) 

Formulation of the problem. We assume that the number of analog-to- 
digital and digital-to-analog conversions, sampling frequency (/«) and number 
of bits of the converters (iV) are defined by the user. Let’s start by formulating 
the problem for the A/D converters first, then the D/A converters. 
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Table 2 Characteristics of analog to digital converters 





Style 1 


Style 2 


Style 3 


Style 4 


Name 


Serial 


Succ. Approx. 


Flash 


Over Sampling 


Notes 


Low Complex 
High resolution 
Slow 


Low Complex 
Medium speed 
Medium area 


Fast 

Large area 
Low resolution 


Complicate 
Medium speed 
high SNR 


Elem Ramp Generator 
2 N-bit Count’s 
opamp 


N-bit DAC 
opamp 

N-bit Register 
N-bit Shift Reg. 


(2^ — 1) opamps 
2^ resistors 
(2^ — 1) decoder 


Modulator 
Decimator 
LP Filter 


Area 


(Small) 


(Medium) 


(Large) 


(Small) 


(A) 


A{ramp) 

+2A{count[N]) 

+A{opamp) 


A(DAC[N]) 

+A(opamp) 

+A(i?e 9 [JV]) 

-fA{Shift[N]) 


E,Cr^ A{opamp) 
-\-2^A{R) 
-\-A{dec[2^ ~ 1]) 


A{Mod) 

-fA{FF) 

-fA{LPF) 


Speed 


qN :fc 'y 


N*T 


1 *T 


4:*N*T 


Clk 


Delay{DAC) Delay(DAC) 
+ AT (opamp) + AT (opamp) 
+Delay(logic) +Delay(logic) 


AT (opamp) 
+Delay(dec) 


Delay{T,A) 

-\-Delay{FF) 



Analog-to-digital converters. Let’s define S to be the set containing all 
analog signals which are read by the digital section in a mixed-signal system. 
Then, p= 1 1 5[ | is the number of signals that require an A-to-D conversion. 

Several frequencies are used in mixed-signal systems. First, the sampling 
frequency fg — ^ is the rate of conversion defined by the sampling theorem. 
Tg constrains the conversion time CT between analog and digital signals, 
CT < Tg. Second, Let ^ be the clock frequency of the digital logic. 
The digital logic requires to read all analog-to-digital ports at the sampling 
frequency; therefore, p * < Tg. Finally, the A/D converters operating 

frequency f^ — ^ determines the speed ratio of the converters. T^ is a function 
of the A/D converter topology, sizing, and fabrication process parameters. 

The propagation delay Tj of the converter can be estimated as follows; 

Tci = T,keADCi DelayOf{k) 

= EfcevlDC<(«ifc * designPo -I- ... * designPr -h a^+i J (1.2) 

= * d^ij) "b 
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Where Pij is the low-level design parameter j of the converter type i, and o,j 
and bi are constants defined as follows: 

~ Y^keADCi ^jk ("2 3 ^ 

= Y^keADCi ^r+lk 

Similarly, we can estimate the Areai of the converter (with Cij and d,- 
being the constants introduced by the performance models) as follows: 

n 

Areai = ^ A) 

i=i 

Let’s define C to be a function which maps the A/D converter type and the 
number of bits N to number of cycles Tc required to perform the conversion: 
C : Type x NoBits -> NoOf Cycles: 



C{i,N) 



2N 


for i=l 


(Serial) 


N 


for i=2 


(Successive) 


1 


for i=3 


(Parallel) 


4*JV 


for i=4 


(SA) 



CT is a function from the converter type to the conversion time: 



CT{i,N) = C{i,N)*Tc, 



(1.5) 



( 1 . 6 ) 



We define the maximum load of a converter as follows: 



LoadixN — 



CT{i,N). 



(1.7) 



Finally, we model the synthesis of mixed-signal interface elements as an 
optimization problem. The component selection process selects elements from 
the analog component library such that the area is minimized while all the 
constraints are met. Let Xi be the number of converters type i selected (Xi is 
defined to be a positive integer number). Assuming the library contains u A/D 
converters, the optimization and constraint functions are as follows: 



minimize Area = Areai * Xi 
ST S)r=i LoadixN * Xi>p 



Digital-to-analog converters. Similarly, we formulate the problem of se- 
lecting D/A converters. Let’s define Q to be the set containing all digital output 
signals communicating with the analog section, and q = ||(3|| the number of 
digital signals which require a digital-to-analog conversion. The digital logic 
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requires to write to all digital-to-analog ports at the sampling frequency ; then, 
q*Td < Tg. The conversion time Tc area j4reoj and load Loadjxiv of the D/A 
converters are defined similarly to the A/D converters. Assuming the library 
contains v D/A converters, the optimization and constraint functions are as 
follows: 

minimize Area = Areai * Xi n 9^ 

ST ZULoadi,,N*Xi>q ^ 

Methodology. To solve an integer linear problem, the object function, con- 
straint and right-hand coefficients should be known. However, in equations 
(1.8) and (1.9), Areui and Loadi are functions of the topology, sizing and 
process parameters. Evaluating all solutions are infeasible; therefore, we need 
to determine how changes in the parametric values affect the optimal solution, 
such that only parametric ranges are evaluated. Sensitivity analysis determines 
ranges for the coefficients of a linear model such that the set of basic varibles 
in the optimal solution is unchanged, although their values may change. 

3. EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

In this section, we present experimental results involving circuit synthesis of 
mixed-signal interface elements using the methodology presented in this paper. 
Table 1 .3 shows the synthesis results of several real life examples. Circuit 1 is a 
T1 channel service unit with 24 full duplex voice channels. Circuit 2 calculates 
the real, RMS and reactive power of a three phases electrical line. Circuit 3 is a 
bank of 16 digital filters. Circuit 4 is a programmable logic controller which has 
8 analog outputs and 4 analog inputs. Circuit 5 is an example of a high-speed 
communication channel which uses the asynchronous transfer mode. Finally, 
circuit 6 is an equation solver. 

Table 3 shows the execution time required to generate the models, and 
perform the selection process. The model generation is a one-time process. 
The last column shows the number of converters selected for each example. In 
all cases, the total number of converters is less than the total number of A/D 
and D/A signals, which indicates that converters are being shared. 

4. CONCLUSIONS 

We present a methodology to perform the component selection and constraint 
transformation process for analog-digital interface elements of mixed-signal 
systems. The problem was formulated as an integer linear programming model. 
Using sensitivity analysis, we speed up the selection process avoiding the 
evaluation at every single solution point. The methodology is guided by an 
analog performance estimator, which is used to generate performance models. 
In future work, we plan to extend the methodology to work with non-linear 
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Table 3 Results of synthesis of mixed-signal interface elements 



ckt D/A conv A/D conv T, 

(nsec.) 


model gen exec time 
(sec.) (sec.) 


J area no. conv. 


T1 


24 


24 


125 


9.62 


40.01 


51200 


12 


Power 


3 


6 


4000 


9.62 


28.87 


10988 


2 


Filter 


16 


16 


5 


9.62 


37.13 


151848 


15 


PLC 


8 


4 


100 


9.62 


29.39 


24188 


5 


ATM 


4 


4 


2 


9.62 


35.02 


101825 


6 


Eq 


32 


32 


10 


9.62 


33.89 


99125 


18 



models, and use interleaving techniques to meet fast conversion time application 
requirements. 
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Abstract: A VHDL-SPICE mixed-signal modeling methodology is applied to the RF 

interface of a DECT ASIC designed in CMOS 0.35 pm technology. An 
overview of actual mixed design flows is presented followed by the DECT 
system description. Then a mixed-signal methodology is introduced to validate 
the whole circuit behavior. We illustrate the approach with detailed models, 
simulation results and experimental data. The chip was successfully tested and 
produced by VLSI Technology. 



1. INTRODUCTION 

Telecommunication system integration level in ASIC design needs a consistent 
verification mechanism for complete analog-digital circuits. Thus, efforts to improve IC 
modeling and verification are essential. The trend of increasing circuit functionalities gives 
rise to more complex digital-analog interfaces, higher operation frequencies and sophisticated 
circuit behaviors. Unifying system knowledge with CAD methodologies results in correct 
realization of these critical designs. 

Mixed-Mode design state-of-the-art: Prototyping is a common but expensive verification 
method used nowadays for complex mixed-signal ASICs. Nevertheless, various CAD tools 
present faster and less expensive design methodologies: 

i. Full-digital design process {Figure I). With CAD advanced development in digital 
technology, designers choose generally to simulate the full circuit with a digital HDL 
simulator [1]. Design flows start by the system specification. During this phase, the 
preliminary analog and digital architectures are defined. The next step is system 
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simulation. Digital parts are then modeled using a standard HDL. Instead, in order to 
model the analog parts with a digital HDL, the user must define a time domain 
function, which is a very time consuming task [2]. Besides, the resulting analog model 
cannot be directly compared to the transistor level description of the circuit using only 
a logic simulator. Two simulation phases are generally necessary: The behavioral 
validation and the structural verification. During the first phase, digital models are 
represented by RTL descriptions and analog parts are modeled with HDL behavioral 
models. The next steps are digital synthesis, analog layout design, place and route. 
When the full ASIC layout is available, a back- annotated description for each digital 
part can be extracted. However, analog circuits have no post-layout model. 
Consequently, for the structural simulation phase only the behavioral analog 
descriptions can be used. When this last phase is done, the ASIC is ready to be 
produced. 





Figure 2. ELDO-QuickHDL Design Flow 
ii. Event-driven transistor-level simulation (Figure 1). A uniform description of the IC 
can be obtained at transistor level. Designers verify the SPICE netlist with a simulator 
based on an advanced electrical simulation approach: The event-driven transistor-level 
simulation (EDTLS) [3]. The transistor model simulation speed is improved with look- 
up table methods, spare matrix processing and simplified transistor models. The design 
flow starts by system specification too. Then the digital and analog elements are 
separately implemented and simulated. The first integration process takes place during 
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layout. The mixed signal system simulation is carried out only at the post-layout phase, 
when all transistor level descriptions are available. System debug needs complete 
design cycle iterations. Consequently, the methodology is not suitable for short time- 
to-market ASICs. 

In the last few years, CAD tools were introduced to support both, SPICE and digital 
HDLs [4]. One approach uses a backplane to couple an analog and a digital simulator [5]. 
This paper presents a design flow (Figure 2) and modeling methodology using Mentor 
Graphics® ELDO-QuickHDL environment. To model digital parts, VHDL behavioral and 
structural descriptions are built. To represent analog parts, SPICE macromodels are extracted 
from the transistor level description. Both kinds of models allow accurate and fast system 
evaluation; thus, the whole architecture is precisely defined after the first simulation phase. 
The remaining possible defaults are those related to clock-skew for digital circuits and to 
parasitic resistance and capacitance for analog parts. Only when the system has been fully 
evaluated, the structural description implementation may start. After final ASIC place and 
route, the digital part is back annotated. The SPICE macromodels for this phase are extracted 
from post-layout transistor level netlists. In this way, the final structural simulation targets 
only timing problems. Usually, this kind of problems doesn’t need significant architecture 
modifications to be solved. As a result, it’s not necessary to repeat the full design cycle. 




2. THE DECT SYSTEM 

The DECT (Digital Enhanced Cordless Telecommunications) system allows a 12 full- 
duplex channel digital wireless communication. TDMA frames are used to set 24 
communication slots. Digital data is sent and received at a base band frequency of 1.152 kbps. 
In Europe, 10 radio carriers are allocated to modulate digital information in the 1800-1900 
MHz band. Typical DECT system implementations require abase band processing ASIC and 
a RF module. Figure 3 describes the developed base band ASIC architecture, which has been 
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implemented by VLSI Technology using 0.35 pm CMOS technology. The base band circuit 
operation {Figure 4) is summarized as follows: Audio signal is filtered and converted to PCM 
data by a Voice Band Analog Front-End circuit (VBAFE). A microprocessor may process this 
data e.g. for echo cancellation. The G721 -coder circuit compresses PCM to ADPCM and 
stores information in a shared memory. The DECT Physical Layer Processor (DECTPLP) and 
Encryption Engine (EE) build the TDMA encrypted frame and forward it to an external RF 
module via a radio interface. The latter is used to illustrate the mixed-signal approach of this 
paper. 



AUDIO 



VBAFE 



uPROCESSOR 



G721 



SHARED 

^O/l0RY 



DECT 

PLP 



MOD 

RF 



Figure 4. DECT base band processing 



3. DECT RADIO INTERFACE 



Our approach has been used for the whole chip design. However, this contribution 
illustrates only how we apply the mixed-mode methodology to the most challenging part, the 
RF interface. The RF interface architecture {Figure 5) is based on a sequencer, the Radio 
Signal Controller (RSC). A sequence RAM contains the control signal values and the DECT 
time to set them. DECTPLP provides the current frame timing signals: Slot start, slot stop, 
DECT bit number, A-Field start, B-Field start, etc. The sequencer sets the control signals 
following the RAM values, which correspond, to the frame timing. These signals are sent to 
several digital blocks: the clock recovery circuit, synthesizer programmer and RSSI 
controller. The analog circuits are the pseudo-gaussian filter, the data sheer and the RSSI 
ADC, which are also controlled by the RSC. Figure 5 shaded areas show the analog blocks. 

A typical RF IC block diagram is represented in Figure 6. OMSK 

modulation is usually achieved sending the baseband digital data to a gaussian LPF which 
output drives directly the IF VCO. This signal is then upcon verted by a mixer. The Gaussian 
LPF may also be implemented in the baseband ASIC with look-up tables or any other digital 
processing method. During demodulation, the RF signal passes through a low-noise amplifier 
to the IF mixer. The IF signal is then demodulated by a PLL. The demodulated signal must be 
sliced to recover digital data. Furthermore, data slicing is crucial to clock recovery. The Data 
Sheer is usually integrated in the base band ASIC. So, mixed-mode modeling must be suitable 
to correctly analyze the full reception path. Indeed, during reception, several factors need to 
be considered in addition to the input/output impedance models. The demodulated RF signal 
contains high-frequency noise and it’s affected by multi-path interference. In addition, this 
data sheer has to be turned on only during the receive slot to save power. The mixed-signal 
designer may need to test several data sheer architectures. Furthermore, he would rather 
prefer to use a circuit description close to the real implementation and not just a behavioral 
model, which performances need to be accurately measured with the original transistor level 
circuit. 
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Figure 5. RF interface architecture Figure 6. RF IC block diagram 




Figure 7. Data Slicer Architecture 



4. MODELING APPROACH 

The radio interface digital parts at RTL and structural levels are described in VHDL. The 
analog modeling methodology will be illustrated with the Data Sheer circuit (DS). Figure 7 
shows the preliminary DS architecture, which transistor level description will not be put in 
layout until the system verification has been correctly achieved. The demodulated RF signal 
model will be implemented in VHDL using the following equation: 

= f - f ) } + + f ^ ” 

Where B is the gaussian filter 3-dB bandwidth, T is the DECT pulse width and erf(x) is 
the gaussian error function. The g(t) function is sent to the input of a band pass filter (BPF), 
which midband is located at 1 MHz is used to remove RF noise. The BPF output is forwarded 
to a 2-threshold (Thn, Thp) comparator to extract DECT data. This data is forwarded to the 
clock recovery circuit and both, data and clock signals are provided to DECTPLP circuit that 
processes the TDM A frame. The BPF transfer function is: 

a/ +0,^ 

+b^s* +b^ +b/ +l\i +4 

Where: ao = -0.31022 x lO'”, a, = -0.13665 x 10‘\ aj = -0.49055 x 10\ bo = 0.62986 x lO'®, b, 
= 0.30249 X 10'^ b 2 = 0.297201 x 10^ bj = 0.9271 15 x 10 \ b 4 = 0.354149 x 10 ‘®, bj = 0.1 x 
lO '*. Such function would represent a difficult modeling task using a digital HDL. The 
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macromodel in ELDO, for the whole data sheer (BPF and the comparator) is implemented as 
shown in 

Table 1. 




ELDO Pole-Zero Post-Processor extracts the FNSfilter model from the BPF architecture. 
This model represents the correct behavior within the DECT bandwidth as shown by the error 
curves {Figure 8). An ELDO macromodel (ytrig) is used to model the 2-threshold comparator 
architecture. Note that the sheer output and input, a_out and inn respectively, are mixed- 
signal nodes that exchange data between ELDO and the digital simulator QuickHDL. We 
assume that the RF demodulator output has a very low impedance compared to inn, so we 
didn’t implement a more complex A-to-A interface description, like a voltage controlled 
source. If this were required, it would be a very simple task using the SPICE language. The 
whole model was implemented and evaluated in few hours. In addition, it’s not a transistor 
level description neither a complex mathematical formula, which are difficult to analyze and 
debug. The simulation speed has been 50-fold improved. 

Figure 9 shows the mixed-mode system testbench, where only the main blocks have been 
represented. For the first mixed-signal simulation phase, all digital parts (DECTPLP, CR, 
Shared RAM, RISC processor etc.) are available in VHDL RTL descriptions. The analog 
SPICE macromodels are those extracted before the analog layout implementation. The 
microprocessor initializes the system and the DECT reception starts running as shown in 
Figure 4. As the test module sends the RF signal of demodulated data, the DS and clock 
recovery (CR) circuits restore digital data for the DECTPLP. The latter detects the 
synchronization field for each slot to freeze CR clock phase and also recovers B-Field data 
storing it in the shared memory. Figure 10 displays the simulation results 

computed with the preliminary DS architecture. The test module data sent in digital and 
analog forms, TESTBENCHDATA and SLICEJN respectively, is compared to the 
recovered data SLICE_OUT. For the preliminary DS architecture, the synchronization field 
(E89Ah) after the preamble pattern (AAAAh) is not correctly recovered. After the system 
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behavior analysis, the DS has been completely redefined. At this design phase the DS circuit 
can be modified and validated without involving layout design. The final DS circuit includes a 
DC offset latch circuit. Figure 11 shows the correctly recovered SP_MACR_RXDATA 
signal, where V(SLICEIN) is the RF demodulated data and SP_MACR_VC is the latched 
offset value. Results are directly compared to experimental data. A mixed-mode test done for 
one DECT frame needs 20 min. The same simulation bypassing analog circuits, thus using 
only QuickHDL logic simulator, takes 5 min. This proves that simulation speed is affordable 
for complex system evaluations. 





Figure 9. Mixed-Signal Testbench Figure 10. Simulation result: Error detection 

Table 1. Data Sheer macromodel 



FNS_MACROSPICE data slicer 
Vrefere refv 0 3.3 

Voffs outioff 0 1.1314E+00 

Roffs outioff 0 1 

FNSfilter inn outiac 
+ -0.310225E+10 -0.136656E+14 
+ -0.490556E+05 
+ , 

+ 0.629860E+19 0.302495E+13 

+ 0.297201E+06 0.927115E-02 

+ 0.354149E-10 

+ O.lOOOOOE-18 

yoffs add pin: outiac outioff outi 
ytrig lev_d outi 0 outp outn refv 
+ param: tr=9.54E-ll tf=6.5E-ll 
+ tpd=33.3E-09 v0=0 vl=3.3 voff=0 
+ vrl=l . 2309E+00 vru=l . 0302E+00 
.connect outn a_out 
.model model_rd2a dtoa MODE=REAL 
.D2A SIM=BP inn MOD=model_rd2a 
.model model_a2d atod MODE=MVL9 
+ VTH1=1.0 VTH2=2.0 
.A2D SIM=BP a_out MOD=model_a2d 
. end 
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5. CONCLUSIONS. 

The presented hierarchical modeling approach was used to design a DECT ASIC in 
CMOS 0.35 pm technology, ensuring circuit quality with full system simulations and 
improving dramatically the time-to-market, due to an early validation procedure. We 
compared simulation results to experimental data to prove the methodology validity as the 
presented circuit has been successfully tested and produced by VLSI Technology Inc. (part 
no. VP40553). Future works may extend models to include multi-path interference effects, 
noise and other RF module characteristics. 




Figure 11. Mixed-Mode simulation results comparison to experimental data 
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Abstract Binary Decision Diagrams (BDDs) are the state-of-the-art data structure in VLSI 
CAD. Since their size largely depends on the chosen variable ordering, dynamic 
variable reordering methods, like sifting, often have to be applied while the BDD 
for a given circuit is constructed. Usually sifting is called each time a given node 
limit is reached and it is therefore called frequently during the construction of 
large BDDs. Often most of the runtime is spent for sifting while the BDD is 
built. 

In this paper we propose an approach to reduce runtime (and space require- 
ment) during BDD construction by using history-based decision procedures. 
Dependent on the history of the construction process different types of sifting are 
called. We propose two methods that consider the quality of the hash table and 
the size reduction of previous sifting runs, respectively. Experimental results 
show that both approaches reduce the runtime significantly, i.e. by more than 
40% on average. 

Keywords: BDDs, Verification, Dynamic Reordering. 



1. INTRODUCTION 

Decision Diagrams (DDs) are often used in VLSI CAD systems for efficient 
representation and manipulation of Boolean functions. The most popular data 
structure are ordered Binary Decision Diagrams (BDDs) [Bryant, 1986]. Since 
they provide a canonical representation, for example functional equivalence of 
two circuits can be checked easily by building the BDDs for each circuit and 
then checking whether the two BDDs are isomorphic. 
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However, as well known BDDs are very sensitive to the variable ordering, 

1. e. the size of a BDD (measured in the number of nodes) may vary from linear 
to exponential. Finding the optimal variable ordering is an NP-hard problem 
[Bollig and Wegener, 1996] and the best known algorithms have exponential 
worst case runtime [Friedman and Supowit, 1987, Drechsler et al., 1998]. 

This is the reason why many authors presented heuristics for finding good 
variable orderings from circuit descriptions in the last few years (see e.g. [Fujii 
et al., 1 993]). The most promising methods for BDD minimization are based on 
Dynamic Variable Ordering (DVO) [Fujita et al., 1991], i.e. improving graph 
size using exchanges of neighboring variables. The best results measured 
in the number of nodes of the resulting BDD were obtained using sifting 
[Rudell, 1993, Panda and Somenzi, 1995], but unfortunately sifting is very 
time consuming for large functions. Furthermore, during BDD construction it 
is often necessary to start sifting several times. 

For this, recently several techniques for speeding up sifting have been pro- 
posed. In [Meinel and Slobodova, 1997] an algorithm has been used that 
partitions the search space to improve sifting runtimes. But this algorithm is 
largely dependent on the initial variable ordering. Another approach based on 
“sampling” has been suggested in [Slobodova and Meinel, 1998, Jain et al., 
1998], but dependent on the chosen candidates the quality of the result varies 
widely, i.e. the results can be up to a factor of two worse than “classical” sifting. 
Lower bound sifting [Drechsler and Gunther, 1999] is an approach to speed 
up sifting without loss of quality by computing lower bounds during variable 
reordering. Also a relaxed version has been proposed where a parameter has 
to be set by the user allowing to trade off runtime versus quality. 

The focus of this paper is to show that it is not clever to use the same 
sifting technique all the time during BDD construction. Usually, dynamic 
minimization is called if a node limit is reached. Dependent on the previous 
results of dynamic minimization or the time elapsed since the last call of sifting, 
respectively, our history -driven minimization approach automatically chooses 
one minimization strategy. Experiments show that speed-ups of more than 40% 
can be observed on average. 

The paper is structured as follows: In Section 2. we review basic definitions 
of BDDs. The sifting algorithm is discussed in Section 3. In Section 4. speed-up 
techniques are proposed. The new algorithms for choosing the sifting technique 
are introduced in Section 5. Section 6. gives experimental results. Finally, the 
results are summarized. 

2. BINARY DECISION DIAGRAMS 

As is well-known, each Boolean function / : — )► B can be represented 

by a Binary Decision Diagram (BDD) [Bryant, 1986], i.e. a directed acyclic 
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Figure 1 Exchange of z-th and adjacent variable 

graph where a Shannon decomposition 

/ = Xifxi=Q + Xifxi=\ (1 < * < n) 



is carried out in each node. 

A BDD is called ordered if each variable is encountered at most once on 
each path from the root to a terminal node and if the variables are encountered 
in the same order on all such paths. A BDD is called reduced if it does neither 
contain vertices with isomorphic sub-graphs nor with both edges pointing 
to the same node. Reduced and ordered BDDs are canonical, i.e. for each 
Boolean function the BDD can be uniquely determined. Furthermore, for 
functions represented by reduced ordered BDDs efficient manipulations are 
possible [Bryant, 1986, Brace et al., 1990, Drechsler and Becker, 1998]. In the 
following, only reduced, ordered BDDs are considered and for briefness these 
graphs are called BDDs. 

We briefly review an example from [Bryant, 1986] to show the importance 
of the variable ordering: 

Example 1 Let / = + . . . + X2n-\^2n- If the variable ordering is given 

by (a;i, X 2 , . . . , X2n) the size of the resulting BDD is 2n. On the other hand if 
the variable ordering is chosen as (a;i, Xn+i, X 2 , Xn-{- 2 ’> • • • , X2n) the size of the 
BDD is $7(2’^“^). Thus the number of nodes in the graph varies from linear to 
exponential depending on the variable ordering. 

3. SIFTING 

The basic operation of dynamic variable ordering is the exchange of adjacent 
variables [Fujita et al., 1991, Rudell, 1993]. The general case of exchanging a 
variable xi and an adjacent variable Xj is shown in Figure 1. The exchange 
is performed very quickly since only edges must be redirected within these 
levels. Thus, the size is optimized without a complete reconstruction of the 
BDD, i.e. only local transformations for the two levels are performed, since 
BDDs are a canonical form. 
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Figure 2 Sifting one variable 

The sifting algorithm [Rudell, 1993] successively considers all variables of 
a given BDD. When a variable is chosen, the goal is to find the best position 
of the variable, assuming that the relative order of all other variables remains 
the same. In a first step, the order in which the variables are considered is 
determined. This is done by sorting the levels according to their size with 
largest level first. To find the best position, the variable is moved across the 
whole BDD. In [Rudell, 1993], this is done in three steps (see Figure 2): 

1 . The variable is exchanged with its successor variable until it is the last 
variable in the ordering. 

2. The variable is exchanged with its predecessor until it is the topmost 
variable. 

3. The variable is moved back to the closest position which has led to the 
minimal size of the BDD. 

4. SPEEDING UP SIFTING 

Some improvements to the original sifting algorithm have already been 
proposed: 

Upper limit: As the size of the BDD can grow much during the movement of 
one variable, it is possible to set an upper limit to the growth of the BDD. 
If this limit is exceeded, moving into this direction is aborted. This 
avoids large intermediate BDDs. Using the notation from [Somenzi, 
1998] in the following this “growing factor” is denoted as maxgrowth, 
i.e. maxgrowth = 1.2 means that the BDD may grow by at most 20% of 
its original size. 
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unique Jind-or_add(node) { 

if (node exists) return node; 

/* a new node has to be created */ 
if (next_reorder node limit is reached) { 
call sifting; 

increase next_reorder node limit; 

} 

/* some other test may follow */ 
create and return new node; 

} 



Figure 3 Sketch of unique _find_or_add 



Closest end: The considered variable is not always moved downwards first. 

Instead it is moved to the closest end and then to the opposite one. 

Several other techniques have been proposed like the use of symmetries [Panda 
and Somenzi, 1995] and of interaction matrix^ [Somenzi, 1998]. In [Drechsler 
and Gunther, 1999] computations of lower bounds have been used to speed up 
sifting (so-called lb-sifting), i.e. often it is not necessary to move a variable to 
all positions. Also a relaxed lb-sifting has been considered. There not only a 
tight lower bound of ^ is used, but a straightforward extension to ^ (6 > 2). 
(For more details see [Drechsler and Gunther, 1999].) This extension allows 
to trade off runtime versus quality, i.e. the larger 6, the faster the algorithm, but 
the resulting sizes get larger on average. 

In CUDD [Somenzi, 1998], a state-of-the-art BDD package, dynamic re- 
ordering is applied if a given node limit is reached^. This is tested each time a 
new node is created. If this happens while e.g. ITE is computed [Brace et al., 
1990], ITE is started again after sifting has been carried out. A sketch of the 
look-up technique used in ITE is shown in Figure 3. 

Finally, for two examples it is shown how a typical BDD construction works. 

Example 2 Some data observed during BDD construction of circuits c2670 
and c7552 using the CUDD package [Somenzi, 1998] is given in Figures 4 
and 5, respectively. The solid line gives the relative number of nodes which 
are not found in the hash table during an ITE operation (see also Figure 3), 
i,e. the percentage of newly created nodes (left y-axis). The x-axis shows the 
number of calls of unique_tableJind_or_add() during symbolic simulation. 
The vertical lines show where sifting is called during construction. The total 
memory consumption counted in number of nodes is given by the dashed line 
(right y-axis). 
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Figure 4 BDD construction of c2670 




Figure 5 BDD construction of c7552 

The following can be observed: 

1. The percentage of nodes found in the unique table varies a lot and it 
is (more or less) randomly distributed and independent of the starting 
points of sifting. 

2. Nevertheless, the behavior is very robust, i.e. there are phases where 
nodes are found all the time and phases where nodes are found very 
rarely. Oscillation cannot be observed. 

3. At the beginning of the construction sifting gives very good reductions, 
i.e. often more than a factor of two, while at the end (where the BDDs 
are large and sifting becomes even more time consuming) the profit is 
marginal in many cases. 

For this, calling the original sifting algorithm each time is not clever, since 
the algorithm is very slow, especially for large BDDs. We present in the 
following criteria to chose faster variants of sifting dependent on the history of 
the minimization process. 
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5. HISTORY-BASED DYNAMIC MINIMIZATION 

In this section we present two methods for selecting a reordering heuristic 
that is called during BDD construction if an upper node limit is reached. 
For both methods we make use of relaxed lower bound sifting presented in 
[Drechsler and Gunther, 1999]. Relaxed lb-sifting allows to dynamically trade 
off runtime versus quality by choosing the parameter b (see Section 4.). For 
sifting, we used the lower bound improvement which reduces runtime without 
loss of quality (“lb-sifting”). In order to distinguish lb-sifting and relaxed lb- 
sifting more clearly, in the following lb-sifting is also called “exact lb-sifting”. 
Since early calls of sifting often reduce the BDD sizes much, the first call of 
sifting of both approaches is always exact lb-sifting. 

5.1 LAST REDUCTION APPROACH 

If the last call of sifting has not been very successful, it is very unlikely that 
a large reduction can be obtained this time. Therefore, relaxed lb-sifting can be 
used in that case. If, on the other side, the last reordering has reduced the BDD 
size much, then it is likely that this call of sifting can also reduce the BDD size, 
and exact lb-sifting is used. This approach prevents that too much time is spent 
by always applying sifting if the BDD blows-up during the construction. (For 
some functions the BDD size is very large independent of the variable ordering. 
In these cases sifting would be called frequently, vasting much runtime.) 

More precisely, this can be seen as follows: if the reduction caused by sifting 
is small, then it is expected that also moving a single variable in the variable 
ordering only leads to small reductions. Therefore, the lower bound used in 
lb-sifting can be relaxed without much loss of quality. 

To compute value b of relaxed Ib-sifting, the reduction factor r of the last 
call of sifting is used (independently of the parameter b used in this last call). 
If r > 0.5, i.e. a reduction of more than 50% was observed, exact lb-sifting is 
used. Otherwise, b is computed by 

1 -t- {maximum-b — l)(2r — 1). 

Thus, the smaller the reduction by the previous call, the smaller the amount of 
time invested in the current run. {maximum-b denotes an upper limit for value 
b set by the user. In experiments we found that b = 16 is a good choice. This 
method is called methodR (reduction) in the following. 

5.2 ELAPSED TIME APPROACH 

In the beginning of BDD construction, sifting is called very frequently and 
large size reductions can be observed. On the other hand, improvements are 
smaller in the long run, and sifting is called less frequently. This observation 
leads to the following algorithm: the parameter b is chosen dependent on the 
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time which has elapsed since the last call of sifting: 

b = (time since last sifting) x const ^ 

i.e. if sifting has been called long ago, then relaxed lb-sifting is used with a 
large value of 6, otherwise it is assumed that BDD construction has just started, 
and exact lb-sifting is used. For this method, “time” is measured in number of 
calls to unique_find_or_add(), i.e. the number of calls to the function which 
returns a node for a given function and creates a new node if necessary. 

In our experiments it turned out that const = 2 ^ ^ good choice. We 

refer to this technique as methodE (elapsed time) in the following. 

6. EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

In this section we describe experimental results that have been carried out on 
a SUN Ultra 1 with 128 MBytes. All runtimes are given in CPU seconds. The 
algorithms have been integrated in the CUDD package [Somenzi, 1998]. We set 
a memory limit of 100 MBytes and all node counts are given in 1000 nodes. We 
used several benchmarks from LGSynth91 to build the BDD for and measured 
runtime and BDD peak node count^. Since results largely depend on the initial 
variable ordering [Harlow and Brglez, 1998], we report average values for 64 
randomly chosen initial orderings. The starting value for performing sifting 
was 4000 nodes (which is the default value in CUDD). Then sifting was called 
each time the size doubled compared to the size after the last call of dynamic 
minimization. 

To give some more insight in the experiments carried out, we first discuss 
the maxgrowth parameter. This parameter limits the increase in size of the 
BDD during sifting and it turns out to be very important. For some choices of 
maxgrowth the results are reported in Table 1 and 2. For each value the 
peak node count and the runtime is given, respectively. The smaller the factor 
is chosen the faster sifting runs, but if the value becomes too small the quality 
decreases significantly, and for some benchmarks the BDD cannot be built at 
all within the given memory limit. (Numbers in parentheses denote that the 
BDD could not be built for all initial variable orders.) Surprisingly, the quality 
did not reach its optimum for 00 . 

We compared our approach to the best results obtained using lb-sifting each 
time, i.e. using a value of 1.2 for maxg'hwt . For both methods we also set 
maxgihwt to 1.2. Results are given in Table 3. Additionally, the average 
number of calls of sifting is given in column calls. One might expect that these 
numbers increase by speeding up sifting; however, this has not been observed. 

As can be seen both algorithms clearly outperform sifting. Both methods 
significantly reduce runtime, while the peak node count is in the same range. 
methodR even gives better results for both runtime and memory on average 
compared to sifting, while methodE increases the peak node count by 10%, 
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Table 1 Effect of maxgrdwt on peak node count 



circuit 


#in 


OO 


2.0 


1.3 


1.2 


1.1 


1.0 


bigtest 


328 


307.0 


307.0 


270.3 


255.1 


262.5 


(-) 


c432 


36 


7.9 


7.9 


7.6 


7.5 


7.3 


110.6 


cl355 


41 


153.0 


153.0 


146.3 


141.1 


136.4 


328.1 


cl 908 


33 


39.4 


39.4 


39.3 


39.3 


39.1 


74.1 


c2670 


233 


32.3 


32.3 


28.6 


27.4 


28.9 


( 464.0) 


c3540 


50 


292.4 


292.4 


233.9 


225.9 


208.0 


1157.3 


c5315 


178 


15.8 


15.8 


15.1 


14.6 


14.4 


20.0 


c7552 


207 


73.8 


73.8 


63.7 


60.2 


57.2 


( 822.8) 


dalu 


75 


12.3 


12.3 


12.3 


12.3 


12.2 


24.0 


des 


256 


18.5 


18.5 


18.5 


18.5 


18.5 


25.0 


frg2 


143 


10.3 


10.3 


10.3 


10.3 


10.3 


10.3 


i8 


133 


16.4 


16.4 


16.4 


16.4 


16.5 


31.6 


ilO 


257 


149.0 


149.0 


132.9 


126.2 


121.1 


556.8 


pair 


173 


16.1 


16.1 


16.1 


16.1 


16.0 


45.5 


rot 


135 


12.9 


12.9 


12.9 


12.9 


12.9 


49.4 


sl423 


91 


5.4 


5.4 


5.4 


5.3 


5.3 


8.3 


s5378 


199 


8.3 


8.3 


8.3 


8.3 


8.3 


15.5 


S9234.1 


247 


12.1 


12.1 


12.1 


12.0 


11.8 


58.9 


S13207.1 


700 


17.1 


17.1 


17.1 


17.1 


17.0 


46.0 


S15850.1 


611 


53.6 


53.6 


53.2 


52.1 


47.8 


116.7 


S38584.1 


1464 


51.3 


51.3 


50.9 


49.1 


46.6 


(1341.4) 


sum 




1305.1 


1305.1 


1171.2 


1127.7 


1098.0 


(5306.2) 



but further reduces runtime. Compared to lb-sifting, methodR is 45% faster 
and methodE is 59% faster on average. In some cases the reduction is even 
more than a factor of five (see e.g. bigtest). 

All in all, history-based selection of the reordering technique significantly 
speeds up the computation and often also reduces the memory needed. 

7. CONCLUSIONS 

In this paper history-based dynamic minimization techniques for BDD con- 
struction have been proposed. Instead of applying the same reordering algo- 
rithm all the time, dependent on the history a parameter for the reordering 
algorithm is determined and a faster heuristic may be used in some cases. 
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Table 2 Effect of maxgrdivt on CPU time 



circuit 


#in 


OO 


2.0 


1.3 


1.2 


1.1 


1.0 


bigtest 


328 


617.0 


618.1 


518.2 


433.7 


322.2 


(— ) 


c432 


36 


1.3 


1.3 


1.2 


1.0 


0.7 


4.8 


cl355 


41 


131.6 


131.5 


122.2 


110.3 


85.5 


34.9 


cl 908 


33 


10.1 


10.1 


9.6 


8.9 


7.1 


3.4 


c2670 


233 


19.8 


19.7 


18.7 


17.6 


16.6 


( 39.8) 


c3540 


50 


125.9 


126.4 


115.6 


105.5 


73.9 


125.0 


c5315 


178 


4.8 


4.8 


4.7 


4.7 


4.5 


1.7 


c7552 


207 


63.6 


62.2 


59.1 


55.4 


44.1 


( 80.5) 


dalu 


75 


2.1 


2.1 


2.0 


2.0 


1.8 


1.0 


des 


256 


4.6 


4.6 


4.6 


4.6 


4.5 


2.4 


frg2 


143 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


1.2 


1.1 


0.5 


18 


133 


2.3 


2.3 


2.2 


2.1 


1.8 


1.3 


ilO 


257 


203.7 


203.9 


167.6 


140.3 


97.8 


52.8 


pair 


173 


8.9 


8.9 


8.9 


8.8 


8.2 


2.1 


rot 


135 


3.7 


3.7 


3.6 


3.3 


2.6 


1.7 


sl423 


91 


2.0 


2.1 


2.0 


1.9 


1.6 


0.7 


s5378 


199 


2.5 


2.5 


2.5 


2.6 


2.5 


1.2 


S9234.1 


247 


8.3 


8.4 


8.3 


8.3 


7.8 


4.5 


si 3207.1 


700 


44.3 


44.3 


44.4 


44.4 


41.4 


26.0 


si 5850.1 


611 


74.2 


74.3 


72.7 


71.1 


64.7 


18.8 


S38584.1 


1464 


213.2 


212.8 


212.9 


212.2 


208.4 


( 272.0) 


sum 




1545.2 


1545.3 


1382.1 


1240.0 


998.9 


( 675.0) 



Experiments have shown that significant reductions of 50% in runtime on 
average can be observed, while the memory requirement is in the same range 
(± 10 %). 

Notes 

1 . For each two variables the interaction matrix provides the information whether there is an output in 
the HDD which essentially depends on both variables. If two levels do not interact, the level exchange can 
be computed in constant time. 

2. Other packages, like CAL [Ranjan and Sanghavi, 1997] from Berkeley, use different criteria. All 
algorithms presented in the following are also applicable in this case. 

3. For sequential circuits, the transition function was used, i.e. latches were treated as additional inputs 
and outputs. 
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Table 3 History-based dynamic minimization for maxgrowth = 12 



circuit 


exact lb-sifting 
nodes time calls 


methodR 

nodes time calls 


methodE 
nodes time 


calls 


bigtest 


255.1 


433.7 


13.3 


210.4 


171.3 


11.8 


247.9 


72.4 


12.4 


c432 


7.5 


1.0 


6.4 


7.3 


0.7 


6.4 


7.4 


0.9 


6.2 


cl355 


141.1 


110.3 


13.0 


128.7 


59.4 


13.1 


133.9 


35.5 


13.1 


cl908 


39.3 


8.9 


11.0 


39.5 


6.3 


10.9 


39.0 


6.4 


11.2 


c2670 


27.4 


17.6 


9.3 


26.3 


11.4 


9.2 


29.3 


12.8 


9.1 


c3540 


225.9 


105.5 


10.4 


217.2 


44.3 


10.3 


229.5 


30.1 


10.4 


c5315 


14.6 


4.7 


6.2 


14.0 


3.7 


6.2 


15.1 


4.7 


6.1 


c7552 


60.2 


55.4 


11.8 


64.3 


42.2 


11.1 


71.9 


45.1 


11.8 


dalu 


12.3 


2.0 


3.3 


11.8 


1.7 


3.3 


12.0 


2.3 


4.0 


des 


18.5 


4.6 


6.1 


21.4 


3.0 


5.2 


21.4 


2.2 


4.1 


frg2 


10.3 


1.2 


2.1 


10.3 


1.2 


2.1 


10.3 


1.1 


2.1 


i8 


16.4 


2.1 


3.9 


15.9 


1.7 


3.9 


16.0 


1.8 


3.5 


ilO 


126.2 


140.3 


10.9 


123.2 


83.2 


10.8 


212.8 


48.2 


10.7 


pair 


16.1 


8.8 


12.0 


15.2 


6.9 


11.5 


14.7 


7.2 


11.2 


rot 


12.9 


3.3 


6.8 


13.7 


2.6 


6.9 


13.3 


3.2 


7.2 


si 423 


5.3 


1.9 


5.4 


5.2 


1.3 


5.8 


5.2 


1.9 


6.2 


s5378 


8.3 


2.6 


3.1 


8.1 


2.2 


3.0 


8.1 


2.3 


3.0 


S9234.1 


12.0 


8.3 


8.2 


13.9 


7.6 


8.4 


12.9 


7.8 


8.4 


si 3207.1 


17.1 


44.4 


14.9 


15.6 


18.7 


6.5 


15.7 


33.8 


12.0 


S15850.1 


52.1 


71.1 


9.3 


70.5 


97.5 


10.0 


58.6 


68.9 


8.4 


S38584.1 


49.1 


212.2 


19.1 


54.1 


115.5 


11.1 


63.4 


100.0 


10.5 


sum 


1127.7 


1240.0 


186.7 


1086.5 


682.3 


167.5 


1238.3 


488.5 


171.5 
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Abstract Recently a novel technique has been published to augment traditional Branch- 
and-Bound (B&B) while solving exactly a discrete optimization problem [Gold- 
berg et al., 1997]. This technique is based on the negative thinking paradigm 
and has been applied to develop aura, a Unate Covering Problem (UCP) solver 
which reportedly was able to deal efficiently with some time-consuming bench- 
mark problems. However, on average aura was not able to compete with 
SCHERZO, a classical UCP solver based on several new bounding techniques 
proposed by O. Coudert in his breakthrough paper [Coudert, 1996]. This fact 
left open the question on the practical impact of the negative thinking paradigm. 
The present work is meant to settle this question. The paper discusses the details 
of AURA II, a new implementation of the negative thinking paradigm for UCP 
which combines the best of scherzo and aura. Experimental results show the 
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dramatic impact of the negative thinking paradigm in searching the solution space 
and propose aura II as the most efficient available tool for unate covering. 

Keywords: Combinatioral optimization, branch-and-bound, covering problem. 



1. INTRODUCTION 

The Unate Covering Problem (UCP) [Kam et al., 1997] occurs often in logic 
synthesis and operations research and is defined as: 

■ Given a Boolean matrix A (all entries are 0 or 1), with m rows, denoted 
as Row (A) , and n columns, denoted as Col (A) , and a cost vector c of the 
columns of A (ci is the cost of the i-th column), minimize the cost x^c = 
X^j=i XjCj, over all x e {0, l}’^, subject to A x > * * • ? 1)^- 

Informally the minimum unate covering problem requires to find a set of 
columns of minimum cost, such that each row intersects - “is covered by” - at 
least once a column in the set (i.e., the entry at the intersection is a 1). For 
simplicity assume that all columns have the same cost. An instance of UCP 
with matrix A is denoted U CP {A). 

In [Goldberg et al., 1997] the authors applied to UCP a novel technique 
to augment Branch-and-Bound (B&B) by a new way of exploring solutions, 
inspired by a paradigm called negative thinking. An algorithm named raiser 
realizing negative thinking by means of incremental problem solving was im- 
plemented in a computer program called aura. This paper discusses the details 
of the raiser algorithm and reports the results obtained with aura II, a new 
UCP solver which combines the best techniques of the traditional B&B with 
the negative thinking paradigm. 

An exact solution of UCP may be obtained by a B&B recursive algo- 
rithm, variants of which have been implemented in successful computer pro- 
grams [Coudert, 1994, Coudert, 1996, Coudert and Madre, 1995, Rudell and 
Sangiovanni-Vincentelli, 1987]. Branching is done by columns, i.e., subprob- 
lems are generated by considering whether a chosen branching column is or is 
not in the solution. A run of the algorithm, say mincov, can be described by a 
computation tree, where the root is the input of the problem, an edge represents 
a call to mincov and an internal node is a reduced input. A leaf is reached 
when a complete solution is found or the search is bounded away. From the 
root to any internal node there is a unique path, which is the current path for 
that node. The path leading to the node gives a partial solution and a submatrix 
Ajsi obtained from A by removing some rows and columns. On the path some 
columns are included in the partial solution and they are denoted by path{A^). 

Suppose that we know that any minimal cover of is greater or equal to a 
value L{Aj\f). The value is called a lower bound of the solutions of UCP{Aj\f); 
e.g., a Maximal Set of Independent Rows (MSIR) is a lower bound (independent 
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means that they have at most 1 one per column). So the size of any solution 
of U CP{A) including the columns in path{AM) is greater or equal to L{An) 
+ \path{A[^)\. Hence, if we found before a solution best with the same or a 
smaller number of columns, i.e., \best\ < L{An) + path{AN) we can stop the 
recursion and backtrack to the parent node of yljv- Denote by K (A^) the value 
\best\ — L{An) — \path{Ajs/)\. The condition to stop the recursion is given by 
K{An) < 0. On the other hand, if K{Aj\;) has a large positive value, usually 
it means that L{A^) is far from the size of a minimal solution to UCP{Aj^) 
and so a lot of branching is expected from A n before a leaf can be reached. 

Suppose that there is no way of improving the solution best in the search tree 
rooted sAAm, yet K{An) is positive. Usually a B&B algorithm must continue 
branching. However, there is another way of making K{An) negative or zero; 
it is to improve the lower bound L{Aj\[). The first way is “positive”, in the sense 
that the algorithm tries to construct a better solution, and branching columns 
are chosen in the hope of improving the current best solution. The second way 
is “negative", in the sense that the algorithm tries to prove that there is no better 
solution in the tree rooted at A^. Often in the first leaf a solution very close 
to a minimum one is found, so only few improvements are required to get a 
minimum solution. Therefore “positive” search will succeed and yield a new 
better solution only in a few of the potential 2” subproblems at the n-th level 
of the computation tree. In the overwhelming majority of the subproblems 
“negative” search is more natural. The less frequently the best current solution 
is improved during the search, the more the “negative” search is justified. 

To exploit both “positive” and “negative” search, B&B was modified in [Gold- 
berg et al., 1997] as follows: start solving the initial problem with “positive 
thinking” in the ordinary column branching mode, called PT-mode. Then, when 
the number of subproblems generated in the column branching mode becomes 
large “enough”, solve each subproblem in the “negative thinking” mode, called 
NT-mode. Modes are switched depending on the ratio of the expected number 
of improvements to the number of subproblems generated at this level of the 
search tree. The smaller the ratio, the more appropriate it is to switch to the 
NT-mode. 

In [Goldberg et al., 1997] the results of comparing aura against espresso 
[Rudell and Sangiovanni-Vincentelli, 1987] and scherzo [Coudert, 1994, 
Coudert, 1996, Coudert and Madre, 1995] were reported, aura could out- 
perform ESPRESSO on every benchmark, but was not always able to beat the 
performance of scherzo, due to its improvements in the computation of the 
lower bounds; partition-based pruning and further modifications in the organi- 
zation of the B&B scheme. In principle, these features are orthogonal to the 
introduction of the negative thinking paradigm. 

To assess further the strength of raiser, an approach (only partially explored 
in [Goldberg et al., 1997]) would have been to reproduce systematically all 
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the features of scherzo within aura. This paper reports the results of the 
alternative choice to re-implement raiser on top of scherzo, yielding the 
program aura II, in order to exploit the algorithmic and programming virtues 
of SCHERZO together with the power of negative thinking available through 
raiser. In Section 3. the results of this comparison are reported, showing 
that AURA II is faster than scherzo, especially in the most time-consuming 
examples. As far as we know AURA II is currently the most efficient available 
tool for unate covering. AURA II combines the best of both worlds, and settles 
some experimental questions left open in [Goldberg et al., 1997]. 

2. THE RAISING ALGORITHM 

Figure 1 shows how the traditional branch-and-bound algorithm min- 
cov [Villa et al., 1997a] is modified to incorporate the technique of incre- 
mentally raising the lower bound. After the computation of the lower bound, 
if the gap difference between the upper and lower bound is small, i.e., less than 
a global parameter maxRaiser, a new procedure raiser is invoked with a pa- 
rameter n set to the value of difference. The parameter maxRaiser currently 
is decided a-priori, but ideally it should be adapted dynamically. Intuitively if 
the gap is small, we conjecture that a search in this subtree will not improve the 
best solution and so we trigger the procedure raiser that may either confirm 
the conjecture and prove that no better solution can be found here or disprove 
the conjecture and improve the best solution, updating the current one. 

2.1 RAISING ALGORITHM: OVERVIEW 

As discussed in [Goldberg et al., 1997] we developed an n-rawer procedure, 
based on row branching. Given a covering matrix A, let A' be a submatrix of 
A and Ap a row from Row{A) \ Row{A'). Let 5 be a solution of U CP{A'). 
Denote by 0{Ap) the set {j | Apj = 1}, i.e., the set of all columns covering 
Ap and by Rec{A' -|- Ap, S) a set of solutions of UCP{A' -|- Ap) obtained 
according to the following rules: 

1. if 5 is a solution of U CP{A' + Ap), then Rec{A' + Ap, S) = {5}; 

2. if S is not a solution of U CP{A' + Ap), i.e., no column of S covers Ap 
then Rec{A' + Ap, 5) = {5 U {j} \ j € 0{Ap)}. 

So Rec{A' -|- Ap, S) gives the solutions of U CP{A' + Ap) that can be obtained 
from the solution S of UCP(A'). According to 2., if S is not a solution of 
{/C'P(A'-f-Ap), then we obtain \0{Ap)\ solutions of [/C'P( A' -I- Ap) by adding 
to S the columns covering Ap. 

As discussed in [Goldberg et al., 1997], we represent the solutions of 
UCP{A)hy sets with a structure of multi-valued cubes [Rudell and Sangiovanni- 
Vincentelli, 1987]. We define a cube to be the set C = Z?i x • • • x Dd where 
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AuraMincov{A, path, weight, Wound, ubound) { 

/* Apply row dominance, column dominance, and select essentials */ (1) 

if (not reduce{A,path, weight, ubound)) return empty. solution 

/* See if Gimpel’s reduction technique applies */ (2) 

if {gimpel.reduce{A, path, weight. Wound, ubound, best)) return best 

/* Find lower bound from here to final solution by independent set */ (3) 

MSIR = maximal. independent. set{ A, weight) 

/* Make sure the lower bound is monotonically increasing */ (4) 

Wound.new = max {cost (path) H- cost {MSIR), Wound) 

dif ference= ubound— Iboundnew 

/* Bounding based on no better solution possible V (5) 

if {differenced 0) best = empty^solution 

else if {differenced maxRaiser){ /* Apply raiser with n = differenced^/ (16) 
SolCube= cover.MSIB{MSIFt) (17) 

lowerBoundb= \SolCubd{ (18) 

a = rai series olCube^ difference, A, lowerBound, bestSol, ubou^nld^) 
if (a = 1) best = empty.solution (20) 

else best — pathiJ best Sol /* (answer = 0) */ (21) 

} 

else if {A is empty) { /* New best solution at current level */ (6) 

best = solution. dup{path) 

} else if {block.partition{A, A\, A 2 ) gives non-trivial bi-partitions) { (7) 

pathl = empty. solution 

bestl = mincov{Ai , pathl, weight, 0, ubound — cost{path)) (8) 

/* Add best solution to the selected set */ (9) 

if {bestl = empty. solution) best = empty. solution 

else{ (10) 

path = path U bestl 

best = mincov{A 2 ,path, weight, Wound.new, ubound) 

} 

} else { /* Branch on cyclic core and recur */ (11) 

branch = select. column{ A, weight, MSIR) 
pathl = solution. dup{path) U branch 

let Airanch the reduced table assuming branch in solution (12) 

bestl = mincov{Aiyranch^po>tbl, weight, Wound.new, ubound) 

/* Update the upper bound if we found a better solution */ (13) 

if (bestl 7^ empty. solution) /* It implies {ubound > cost{bestl)) */ 
ubound = cost {bestl) 

/* Do not branch if lower bound matched */ (14) 

if (bestl / empty. solution) and {cost{bestl) = Wound.new) return bestl 

let be the reduced table assuming branch not in solution (15) 

best2 = mincov{Ar r, path, weight, Wound.new, ubound) 

best = best.solution{bestl, best2) 

} 

return best 

} 



Figure I AuraMincov: Traditional mincov algorithm enhanced by incremental raising. 



Di n Dj = 0, i ^ j and Di C Col{A), 1 < i, j < d. The subsets Di are the 
domains of cube C. So cube C denotes a set of sets consisting of d columns. 

Let A! be a submatrix of A. The set of all irredundant (and minimum) 
solutions of U CP(A') can be represented as the cube 0{Ai, ) x • • • x 0{Ai^), 
where Ai, ,■■■■, Ai^ are the rows forming A'. Let C = Di x • • • x be a 
cube of solutions of UCP{A'). Then, choose a “good” row Ap from from 
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Row{A) \ Row{A'). From the definition of the Rec operator * it follows that 

Rec{A! + Ap,C) = part\[C) U part2{C) ^ 0{Ap) (1.1) 

where partl{C) is the set of solutions contained in C which cover Ap and 
part2{C) is the set of solutions contained in C which do not cover Ap. Hence, 
Rec{A' + Ap, C) can be represented by r + 1 cubes where r is the number of 
rows of the MSIR{A) intersecting Ap. Then, perform recursively the process 
for each of the r + 1 cubes, i.e., choose a new row from those not yet selected 
for each of the r + 1 cubes of solutions and split each cube according to the 
rule explained in [Goldberg et al., 1997]. 

The entire process can be described by a search tree, called cube branching 
tree. The initial cube of solutions C corresponds to the root node, to which we 
associate also a pair of matrices MSIR{A) and A MSIR{A). In each node a 
choice of an unselected row from the second matrix of the node is made. The 
chosen row is removed from the second matrix of the pair and added to the 
first matrix of the pair. The number of branches leaving a node is equal to the 
number of cubes in which the cube corresponding to the node is partitioned 
by the Rec operation, and each child of a node gets one of the cubes obtained 
after splitting. So the cube corresponding to a node represents a set of solutions 
covering the first matrix of the pair (that is a “lower bound submatrix” for the 
node). 

Some useful facts are; 

■ When applying an n-raiser, the branches corresponding to cubes of more 
than \MSIR{A) \ + n domains are pruned. 

■ If at a node, a row Ap is chosen such that no solution from the cube C 
of the node covers Ap, then there is no splitting of the cube, since Rec 
yields only one cube C x [0{Ap) \ (Di U • • • U Da)]. 

m At each node, the following reduction rule can be applied to the second 
matrix of the pair: if a row of the second matrix is covered by every 
solution of the cube C corresponding to the node, then the row can be 
removed from the matrix since, if we add it to the lower bound submatrix 
of the pair, then the recomputed cube will be equal to C. 

The recursion terminates if one of the two following conditions hold: 

1 . There is a node such that there are no rows left in the second matrix of the 
pair and the corresponding cube has k domains, where k < \MSIR\+n. 
This means that the lower bound \MSIR\ cannot be improved by n. 



'With the natural extension that Rec{A, C) — Rec{A, c). 
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Any solution from the cube can be taken as the best current solution of 
UCP{A). 

2. From all branches, nodes are reached corresponding to cubes with a 
number of domains greater than \MSIR\ + n. In this case the lower 
bound has been raised to \MSIR\ + n, since no solution S of UCP{A) 
exists such that |5| < \MSIR\ + n. 

The correctness of the n-raiser procedure, applied to matrix A with lower 
bound \MSIR{A)\, has been proved in [Goldberg et al., 1997]. 

2.2 RAISING ALGORITHM: IMPLEMENTATION 

The procedure raiser returns 1 if the lower bound can be raised by n, 
otherwise it returns 0, which means that the current best solution has been 
improved at least once by raiser. The following parameters are needed: 

■ A is the matrix of rows not yet considered. Initially A = A' \M SIR, 
where A! is the covering matrix at the node (of the column branching 
tree) that called raiser, and M SIR is the maximal independent set of 
rows, found at the node (of the column branching tree) that called raiser. 
Hence, A' is the covering matrix related to the subproblem obtained by 
choosing the columns in the path from the root to the node that called 
raiser. The set of chosen columns is denoted by path. 

■ Sol Cube is a cube which encodes a set of partial solutions of the covering 
matrix A'. Initially SolCube is equal to the set of solutions covering the 
MSIR. 

■ n is number by which the lower bound Ibound must be raised, n is an 
input-output parameter initially equal to ubound — \MSIR\ — \path\, 
which is decreased if raiser decreases the best current solution. 

■ Ibound is an input parameter for raiser equal to \MSIR\. Notice that 
Ibound differs from the original lower bound ^ by a quantity equal to 
\path\, for consistency with the previous definition of n. 

■ ubound is the cardinality of the best solution known at the time of the 
current call of raiser. 

■ bestSolution is an output parameter which contains the new best solution 
found by raiser, if the lower bound could not be raised by n. 



^Ibound.new = \MSIR\ + \path\. 
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raiser {SolCube, n, A, Wound, bestSolution, ubound) { 

/* returns 1 if solutions in SolCube raise lower bound of ^ by n */ 
stillToRaise = Wound + n — number -domains(SolCube) 
if {stillToRaise < 0) return 1 

/* If A = 0 then path + solutions of A in SolCube beats upper bound */ 
if {A = 0) return found.solution{SolCube, n, bestSolution, ubound) 

/* consider rows of A not covered by any solution from SolCube */ 

BSOMXTZ = findWest.set.ofjnonJntersectingjrows{A, SolCube) 
foreach row G BSOAfJlZ { 

/* add a new domain for the columns covering ri ^ A*/ 

SolCube = addjdomain{SolCube, A,ri) 
stillToRaise = stillToRaise — 1 
if {stillToRaise < 0) return 1 

} 

/* Remove the covered rows from A and check again if A is empty */ 

A = \ BSONXn 

if {A = 0) return f ound.solution{SolCube, n, bestSolution, ubound) 
if {stillToRaise = 1) { 

/* Cover with SolCube and remove from A the 1 -intersecting rows */ 

/* If 2 rows intersect 2 different cols in the same domain, prune the branch */ 
if {add-set-of Aintersecting-rows{A, SolCube) = 1) return 1 
if(A = 0) 

return foundsolution {SolCube, n, bestSolution, ubound) 

} 

/* select next "best" row to be covered with SolCube and remove it from A */ 
ri = select Jbestjuncoveredjrow{A, SolCube) 

A = A\{n} 

/* Splitting; parti = {SolCubei, • • • , SolCubek}',part2 = {SolCubek-^i} */ 
split-cubes{SolCube, A, ri, parti, par t2) 

/* add to SolCube 2 C part2 new domain of the columns covering */ 
SolCubek+i = add.domain{SolCubek^i, A,ri) 

/* branching on cubes of parti and part2 */ 

returnValue = 1 

while {parti U part2 ^ 0) { 

/* select first cubes from parti, then cube from part2 */ 

SolCube j = get.next.cube{partl Upart2) 

/* if a better global solution has been found set returnValue to 0 */ 
if {raiser{SolCubej,n, A, Wound, bestSolution, ubound) = 0) 
returnValue = 0 

} 

return returnValue 

} 

found.solution{SolCube, n, bestSolution, ubound) { 

/* extract any solution from SolCube by picking a column from each domain */ 
bestSolution = getsolution{SolCube) 
newUbound = cost {best Solution) 
newN = n — {ubound — newUbound) 
n = newN 

ubound = newUbound 

return 0 

} 



Figure 2 Algorithm to raise the lower bound. 
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Fig. 2 shows the flow of raiser, the procedure that attempts to raise the 
lower bound of A. Notice that it requires a routine split.cubes which, for a 
selection of a row covered by k of the d domains of SolCube, partitions 
SolCube in /c + 1 disjoint cubes, each of d domains; so parti has k cubes 
of solutions from SolCube covering ri, whereas part2 has one cube of solu- 
tions from SolCube not covering n. The number of domains of SolCube is 
computed by number ^domains. 

raiser is a recursive procedure which starts by handling two terminal cases. 
The first one occurs when the variable stillToRaise which measures the 
gap between the upper bound and the current lower bound, is less or equal to 
zero. If so, we know that the solutions in SolCube raise the lower bound of A 
by at least n, so that no solutions of A can beat the current upper bound. The 
second terminal case occurs when, after some recursive calls, A has become 
empty, and so any solution obtained as the union of a solution of A in SolCube 
together with the columns in the current path is the new best solution. 

After these preliminary checks, f indJbest.set.of .nonjinter secting jrows 
is called. This routine, reported in Figure 3, implements a fast heuristic to 
find a good subset of rows of A which do not intersect any domain of SolCube 
and which do not intersect each other. Ideally, we would like to get the best 
BSOMITZ set, which is a sort of “maximum set of independent rows” related to 
SolCube, but this would require the solution of another NP-complete problem. 
We implemented instead the heuristic to insert first in the set BSOMXTi the 
largest row that intersects neither a domain of SolCube nor a row previously 
inserted into BSOMITZ. 

Thereafter, since each row ri in BSOMlTZ is not covered by any solution 
encoded in SolCube, we must add a new domain to SolCube made by the 
columns which cover r^. While we are adding these new domains, we keep 
decreasing the variable stillToRaise and checking if its value becomes equal 
to zero. Finally, we can remove the set BSOMITZ from A because the rows 
have been covered by the new added domains. Notice that during the first call 
of raiser the set BSOMITZ is empty because SolCube encodes the MSIR 
and, by definition, every row not in the MSIR must intersect at least one row 
in the MSIR. However, during the following recursive calls of raiser the 
original domains of SolCube may change, namely decrease in cardinality due 
to split.cubes and add.set.of .lintersecting.rows. Hence, at some node of 



^By definition, 

stillToRaise = Wound -f n — number Domains{SolCube) 

= \MSIR\ -I- ubound — \MSIR\ — \path\ — number Domains{SolCube) 
= ubound — \path\ — number Domain s{SolCube) 
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findJbest.set.ofjnonJntersectingjrows{A, SolCube) { 

/* Heuristic to find best set of rows non intersecting SolCube domains. */ 
empty Inter Rows = 0 
bestRow = 0 
foreach row r £ A { 

/* T> is the set of SolCube domains intersected by r */ 

V = computeset.of -inter sectedjdomains{SolCube, r) 
if (P = 0) { 

empty Inter Rows = empty Inter Rows U r 
if (length(bestRow) < length{r)) 
bestRow = r 

} 

} 

/* If every row intersects domains of SolCube then return the empty set */ 
if {empty Inter Rows = 0) 
return 0 

else { 

/* Build BSOAfXIZ starting from bestRow */ 

BSOMXn = 0 

do { 

BSOMXn = BSOMXn U bestRow 
empty Inter Rows = empty Inter Rows \ bestRow 
/* Find the new bestRow within empty Inter Rows*! 
foreach row r G empty Inter Rows { 
if {{r n BSOAfXn) #0) 

empty Inter Rows = empty Inter Rows \ r 
else if (length{bestRow) < length{r)) 
bestRow = r 

} 

} while {empty Inter Rows ^ 0) 

} 

return BSOMXIZ 



Figure 3 Algorithm to find the best set of rows not intersecting SolCube. 



the recursion tree, it may happen that a row of A is not covered anymore by 
any domain of SolCube. 

After having removed the rows belonging to BSOMlTt, another optimiza- 
tion step can be applied successively before splitting SolCube. If at this point 
stillToRaise is equal to 1 , it means that we have already raised the lower 
bound by n - 1 . Therefore, if we are forced to add one more domain to 
SolCube, then we can prune the current branch. Hence, a simple condition 
which leads immediately to pruning is the following: consider two rows r\ 
and T2 of A which intersect SolCube only in one domain d= - ■ ■ ,c^}, 

and suppose that ri intersects only the column c\ while T2 intersects only the 
column c^. This fact allows us to prune the current branch because to cover 
one of the rows we may choose either one of the two distinct columns of the 
domain. Say w.l.o.g that we cover r\ with c\ then to cover r2 we must use a 
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column which does not belong to any domain of SolCube and so we are forced 
to add one more domain to SolCube, thereby raising the lower bound by n. 

Figure 1 .4 illustrates the procedure add.set.of Aintersectingjrows, which 
exploits the previous situation and, in practice, is invoked often because the 
condition stillToRaise = 1 happens very commonly in hard problems. Basi- 
cally, the routine is based on two nested cycles. The external cycle is repeated 
until the internal cycle does not modify SolCube anymore. The internal cycle 
computes, for each row r of A, the set D of the domains of SolCube intersected 
by r. If the cardinality of D is equal to 1, e.g., D = {d}, we remove from d 
all the columns which are not intersected by r and then we remove r from A, 
since r has been covered. 

Notice that add.set.of .lintersecting.rows is called just after having re- 
moved from A the set of non-intersecting rows BSOMXTZ and therefore when 
all the remaining rows of A intersect at least one domain of SolCube, However, 
after cycling inside this routine and removing some columns (thereby making 
“leaner” some domains), it is possible that a row of A is not covered anymore, 
i.e., \D\ = 0. As discussed above, this happens, e.g., when two 1 -intersecting 
rows intersect two different columns in the same domain D. In this case the 
routine returns 1 in order to inform the caller to prune the current branch. If 
this fact does not happen before the end of both cycles, a 0 is returned but, 
at least a certain number of rows have been removed from A and the corre- 
sponding intersected domains of SolCube have been made “leaner”. After 
calling add.set.of .lintersecting.rows and removing 1 -intersecting rows, it 
is possible that A has become empty. If so, raiser calls found.solution to 
update the variables bestSolution, ubound and n. 

After all these special cases have been addressed, we must select a new row 
ri to be covered with SolCube. The row is removed from A and drives the 
splitting of SolCube. The strategy to select the best row in order to split the 
current SolCube, before calling recursively raiser, is to look for the row of 
A which intersects the minimum number of domains of SolCube. The reason 
is to reduce the number of branches from the node Notice that at this stage 
each row of A intersects at least 2 domains of SolCube. In case of ties between 
different rows, the row having the highest weight is chosen. The weight of a row 

\D'. I 

Ap is defined as where m is the number of domains of SolCube 

intersecting Ap, Di^ is a domain intersected by Ap and \ 0{Ap). 

So the weight of Ap is just the fraction of solutions from SolCube that do not 
cover Ap, that is the quantity that we want to maximize when selecting a new 



"^Recall that there is a branch for each domain intersecting the row plus one more branch for the non- 
intersecting domains. 
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add.set-of .lintersectingjrows{A, SolCube) { 

/* This routine is called only if stillToRaise = 1. It covers */ 

/* with SolCube and removes from A the 1 -intersecting rows, */ 

/* i.e., the rows intersecting only one domain of SolCube. */ 

/* If 2 rows intersect 2 different columns in the same domain, */ 

/* return 1 to the caller to prune the current branch */ 
do { 

reducing Domains = FALSE 
foreach row r £ A { 

/* V is the set of SolCube domains intersected by r */ 

T> = compute.set.ofJntersected.domains(SolCube, r) 
if{\V\=l){ 

reducing Domains = TRU E 

/* Get the domain d of SolCube covering r and */ 

/* remove from d all the cols which do not cover r */ 
d = getjcovering jdomain{SolCube, r) 
simplify.domain{d, r) 

/* Remove the covered row r from A */ 

>1 = A\{r} 

} 

else if (I 1= 0) { 

/* After removing some columns, a row may not be */ 

/* covered anymore, so current branch must be pruned. */ 

} 

/* else (I V |> 1): do nothing */ 

/* because r is not a 1 -intersecting row */ 

} 

} while {reducing Domains) 
return 0 

} 



Figure 4 Algorithm to handle the 1 -intersecting rows. 



row. If = 0, for some k, this means that Ap is covered by any solution 
from SolCube. Such a row is simply removed from A" and added to A'. 

After performing the splitting of SolCube as explained in [Goldberg et al., 
1997], raiser is called recursively on the disjoint cubes of the recomputed 
solution. If the current best solution is not improved in any of the calls, then 
raiser returns 1, meaning that the lower bound has been raised by n. If instead 
the current best solution has been improved once or more times, raiser returns 
0 after having updated the current best solution and upper bound. 

3. EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

In [Goldberg et al., 1997], aura was compared against the routine mincov 
available in ESPRESSO, and against the results of SCHERZO [Coudert, 1994, 
Coudert, 1996, Coudert and Madre, 1995], the most effective UCP solver 
available then. Compared to espresso, scherzo features a collection of 
new lower bounds (easy lower bound, logarithmic lower bound, left hand side 
lower bound, limit lower bound), and partition-based pruning. In this paper we 
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matrix 


R X C{S%) 


Sol. 


SCHl 

nodes 


3RZO 

time 


AURA 

nodes/A-nodes 


II 

time 


r 


time 

ratio 


ex5 


831 X 2428 (2) 


37 


614631 


11397.1 


614510/156 


11066.5 


1 


0.97 


ex5 


831 X 2428 (2) 


37 


614631 


11397.1 


31185/243184 


1346.67 


2 


0.12 


ex5 


831 X 2428 (2) 


37 


614631 


11397.1 


1905/195190 


746.85 


3 


0.06 


max 1024 


1090 X 1264 (0.5) 


245 


533635 


5535.67 


533632/52 


5244.54 


1 


0.95 


max 1024 


1090 X 1264 (0.5) 


245 


533635 


5535.67 


91345/667471 


2994.88 


2 


0.54 


max 1024 


1090 X 1264 (0.5) 


245 


533635 


5535.67 


15353/1624827 


5967.92 


3 


1.10 


prom2 


1924 X 2611 (0.3) 


278 


26143 


1506.75 


26143/16 


1454.81 


1 


0.97 


prom2 


1924 X 2611 (0.3) 


278 


26143 


1506.75 


6115/115460 


1685.36 


2 


1.10 


prom2 


1924 X 2611 (0.3) 


278 


26143 


1506.75 


1389/754564 


10162 


3 


6.70 


saucier 


171 X 6207 (47) 


6 


187089 


11876.1 


7/36 


24.0 


1 


0.002 


saucier 


171 X 6207 (47) 


6 


187089 


11876.1 


7/36 


24.0 


2 


0.002 


saucier 


171 X 6207 (47) 


6 


187089 


11876.1 


7/36 


24.0 


3 


0.002 



Table I Results on Espresso benchmarks (scherzo vs. aura II). 



compare aura II, that is raiser implemented in SCHERZO, against SCHERZO. 
The benchmarks used belong to three classes: Table 1 contains difficult 
cases from the collection of espresso (we start from the matrix obtained 
by ESPRESSO after removing the essential primes) and some matrix encoding 
constraints satisfaction problems from [Villa et al., 1997b]; Table 2 contains 
random generated matrices with varying row/column ratios and densities (e.g., 
m200_100_30_70 means a matrix with 200 rows, 100 columns, and each column 
having a number of ones between 30 and 70). For each of these matrices, their 
size (i? X C in the tables) and sparsity {S expressed as a percentage in the 
tables) are reported. The experiments were performed with a 1GB 625Mhz 
Alpha with timeout set to 4 hours of cpu time. Tables 1 and 2 report two 
types of data for comparison: the number of nodes of the column branching 
computation tree and the running time. Concerning the number of nodes we 
clarify the following points: 

1. AURA II has two types of nodes: those of the column branching com- 
putation tree and those of the cube branching computation tree (called 
A-nodes in the tables). Indeed aura II follows a dual strategy: it builds 
the column branching computation tree, but when at a node the difference 
between the upper bound and the lower bound is less than or equal to 
the raising parameter r (or maxRaiser), AURA II calls the procedure 
raiser which builds a cube branching computation tree (appended at the 
node where raiser was called). So we need to report both numbers of 
nodes to measure a run of aura II. 

2. Nodes of the cube branching computation tree usually take much less 
computing time than those of the column branching computation tree, 
even though a time ratio between the two types of nodes is not known 
a-priori. The reason is that expensive procedures for finding dominance 
relations and M SIR are applied in each node of the column branching 
tree. 
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matrix 


R X C(S%) 


Sol. 


SCHE 

nodes 


RZO 

time 


AURA 

nodes/A-nodes 


II 

time 


r 


time 

ratio 


ml00_100_10.10 


100 X 100 (10) 


12 


95086 


36.87 


3180/121892 


20.33 


3 


0.55 


ml00.100_10.15 


100 X 100 (12) 


10 


10335 


6.12 


269/11071 


2.41 


3 


0.39 


ml00.100.10_30 


100 X 100 (20) 


8 


4618 


4.05 


84/2726 


0.78 


3 


0.19 


mlOO-100-3030 


100 X 100 (30) 


5 


1752 


2.44 


49/1288 


0.64 


3 


0.26 


ml00.100-50_50 


100 X 100 (50) 


4 


4015 


6.1 


5/857 


0.69 


3 


0.11 


ml00_100.70.70 


100 X 100 (70) 


3 


171 


2.21 


3/112 


0.19 


3 


0.09 


mlOO.100.90.90 


100 X 100 (90) 


2 


2 


0.02 


2/0 


0.02 


3 


1 


ml00300_10.10 


100 X 293 (3) 


21 


351183 


235.16 


10144/612753 


175.37 


3 


0.75 


ml00300.10_14 


100 X 297 (4) 


19 


1906835 


1257.62 


70998/3453419 


993.83 


3 


0.79 


ml00300-10.15 


100 X 297 (4) 


19 


11596849 


7066.57 


329794/16381322 


4385.16 


3 


0.62 


mlOO.300.10.20 


100 X 299 (5) 


17 


5240615 


3641.41 


138572/6904928 


2036.72 


3 


0.56 


ml00.50_10.10 


100 X 50 (20) 


8 


2079 


0.92 


85/2411 


0.42 


3 


0.46 


ml 00.50.20.20 


100 X 50 (40) 


5 


1825 


1.02 


23/889 


0.27 


3 


0.26 


ml 00.503030 


100 X 50 (60) 


3 


63 


0.34 


3/24 


0.03 


3 


0.09 


ml0030_40.40 


100 X 50 (80) 


2 


2 


0.01 


2/0 


0.01 


3 


1 


m50.100.10.10 


50 X 99 (10) 


8 


92 


0.02 


12/133 


0.02 


3 


1 


m50.1003030 


50 X 100 (30) 


4 


65 


0.06 


5/61 


0.02 


3 


0.33 


m50.1003030 


50 X 100 (50) 


3 


107 


0.22 


3/32 


0.02 


3 


0.09 


m50.100.70.70 


50 X 100 (70) 


2 


2 


0.01 


2/0 


0.01 


3 


1 


m50.100.90.90 


50 X 100 (90) 


2 


2 


0.01 


2/0 


0.01 


3 


1 



mlOO.200.1030 


100 X 200 (10) 


12 


281845 


242.65 


2915/161571 


45.61 


3 


0.19 


ml00J200.10.50 


100 X 200 (10) 


12 


281845 


241.06 


2915/161571 


45.36 


3 


0.19 


ml00.200_10.70 


100 X 200 (20) 


8 


19135 


22.8 


82/6538 


2.36 


3 


0.10 


ml00_200J0_30 


100 X 200 (15) 


8 


154475 


117.5 


31499/775717 


220.05 


3 


1.90 


mlOO.20030.50 


100 X 200 (19) 


7 


50613 


78.03 


4019/136979 


59.58 


3 


0.76 


ml 00.20030.70 


100 X 200 (25) 


6 


30577 


61.55 


707/15289 


10.43 


3 


0.17 


ml003003030 


100 X 200 (25) 


6 


32214 


63.84 


3753/78023 


44.67 


3 


0.70 


ml00J20030.70 


100 X 200 (29) 


5 


4867 


17.19 


163/5581 


4.94 


3 


0.29 


ml 00300.70.70 


100 X 200 (35) 


5 


26588 


63.73 


245/22860 


16.47 


3 


0.26 


m200.100.10.10 


200 X 100 (10) 


16 


13889095 


10776.6 


464553/16098542 


3830.34 


3 


0.36 


m200.100.10.100 


200 X 100 (54) 


6 


317 


1.79 


9/250 


0.21 


3 


0.12 


m200.1 00.1 030 


200 X 100 (19) 


11 


564302 


584.54 


9156/371430 


115.52 


3 


0.20 


m200.1 00.1 030 


200 X 100 (28) 


8 


29803 


46.64 


528/17689 


8.91 


3 


0.19 


m200_100.10_70 


200 X 100 (40) 


7 


1735 


4.87 


37/1046 


1.01 


3 


0.21 


m200_l 0030.1 00 


200 X 100 (64) 


4 


1725 


11.09 


5/185 


0.38 


3 


0.03 


m200.1 003030 


200 X 100 (30) 


6 


65468 


115.44 


883/31293 


18 


3 


0.16 


m200_l 003030 


200 X 100 (39) 


6 


123621 


170.09 


1177/51624 


33.41 


3 


0.20 


m200.1 0030.70 


200 X 100 (51) 


4 


2036 


17.07 


7/190 


0.39 


3 


0.02 


m200.10030.100 


200 X 100 (74) 


3 


145 


7.08 


3/52 


0.33 


3 


0.05 


m200.1 003030 


200 X 100 (50) 


4 


8076 


35.4 


9/1607 


1.79 


3 


0.05 


m200.1 0030.70 


200 X 100 (60) 


4 


5413 


32.48 


5/1302 


2.31 


3 


0.07 


m200-l 00.70.1 00 


200 X 100 (84) 


2 


2 


0.03 


2/0 


0.03 


3 


1 


m200.1 00.70.70 


200 X 100 (70) 


3 


169 


10.89 


3/90 


0.46 


3 


0.04 


m200300_100J00 


200 X 200 (50) 


4 


16313 


259.45 


5/2642 


7.11 


3 


0.03 



Table 2 Results on random benchmarks (scherzo vs. aura II). 



3. The raising parameter r is an input to aura II. The higher the raising 
parameter, the fewer column branching nodes compared to cube branch- 
ing nodes there will be. With a value that is high enough, there will be a 
single column node and the rest will be all row nodes. 

The experiments show that aura II is faster than SCHERZO, especially in the 
most time-consuming examples. For each of the difficult cases of Table 1 , we 
have run aura II with r = 1, 2, 3. There is always a value of r which allows 
AURA II to solve the problem faster than scherzo and in general this value is 
either 2 or 3. However, for the problem proml the higher is the value of r the 
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lower is the performance of aura II: in fact, since this problem presents an 
highly diversified solution space, the raising procedure often terminates only 
after it has found a better solution (and, therefore, without having been able to 
prane rapidly the current branch). On the other hand, in the case of the problem 
saucier, whose solution space is poorly diversified, AURA II finds the solution 
in 24 second with any possible value of r while SCHERZO takes 11876 seconds. 
These results are in concord with the philosophy of “negative thinking” as 
discussed in Section 1 .: the less frequently the best current solution is improved 
during the search, the more the “negative” search is justified. Now, when we 
are running a very time-consuming problem, the overwhelming majority of the 
subproblems do not lead to a solution improvement and, therefore, “negative” 
search is more natural and, if applied, leads to spectacular savings in total time. 
This is confirmed by the experiments with the random generated matrices of 
Table 2, for which we have kept the raising parameter r constantly equal to 

3. In the most time-consuming of these examples aura II takes between 36% 
and 75% of the time of scherzo. 

3.1 OTHER COMPARISONS 

We do not have a systematic comparison with the results by ECU, a very 
efficient recently-developed ILP-based covering solver [Liao and Devadas, 
1997]. However, the intuition is that an algorithm based on linear programming 
is better suited for problems with a solution space diversified in the costs, i.e., 
for problems which are “closer” to numerical ones. To test the conjecture we 
asked the authors of [Liao and Devadas, 1997] to run ECU on saucier.t, whose 
solution space is poorly diversified (a minimum solution has 6 columns, while 
most of the irredundant solutions cost in the range from 6 to 8). ECU ran out 
of memory after 20000 seconds of computations (the information was kindly 
provided by S.Liao), while aura II completes the example in 24 seconds. It 
would be of interest to study if the virtues of an ILP-based solver and of raiser 
could be combined in a single algorithm. 

4. CONCLUSIONS 

In [Goldberg et al., 1997] the authors applied to UCP a novel technique to 
augment Branch-and-Bound (B&B) using a new way of exploring solutions, 
inspired by a paradigm called negative thinking. Traditional UCP solvers are 
based on the mincov algorithm [Rudell and Sangiovanni-Vincentelli, 1987] 
which keep searching the solution space in the hope of finding a better solution 
(positive thinking mode) The new paradigm led to the development of the raiser 
algorithm which can be coupled with mincov to better guide the exploration of 
the binary tree representing the solution space: in fact, the search for a better 
solution can be appropriately interleaved with the attempt to prove that no better 
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solution can be found in the current branching node (negative thinking mode). 
This paper discusses the details of the raiser algorithm. Moreover, by reporting 
experimental results obtained with aura II, a new state-of-the-art UCP solver 
which combines the best of both worlds, we settle some experimental questions 
left open in [Goldberg et al., 1997]. Future work includes the extension of 
AURA II to solve the binate covering problem. 
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Functional delay fault testing is concerned with propagating a transition from a primary input 
to a primary output of a combinational circuit. Since it does not consider individual paths in 
the circuit, it can overcome the biggest limitation of path delay fault testing: the explosion in 
the size of fault lists. Functional delay fault testing can also be used to derive test sets for IP 
(Intellectual Property) circuits whose implementation details are not provided. Boolean 
Satisfiability (SAT) and BDDs have been widely used for a variety of EDA (Electronic 
Design Automation) applications. Even though there have been few experimental studies to 
conclude the superiority of one to the other, they have been compared for a number of specific 
tasks in the EDA field. In this paper we show that SAT-based functional delay fault testing 
can yield very competitive results with careful construction of the CNF formulas for the target 
faults. In particular, using simple structural analysis of the circuit formulas of minimum size 
can be easily generated. CNF formula construction based on the circuit consistency function 
is presented and experimental results for ISCAS 85 and 89 circuits are reported. 



1. INTRODUCTION 

Delay fault testing, which addresses manufacturing defects that affect 
temporal behavior, is usually performed after a fabricated circuit has been 
tested for stuck-at faults. There are two fault models that have been widely 
used in delay fault testing: the gate delay fault model [3] which ascribes 
faulty behavior to individual gates having excessive delay, and the path 
delay fault model [16] which attempts to capture the distributed effects of 
defects over entire circuit paths leading to excessive path delays. In either 
case, the existence of a delay fault causes the circuit to fail to operate at the 
expected clock frequency. 
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There have been numerous research efforts on delay fault testing based 
on the path delay fault model [5, 10], The major drawback of this model is 
that the size of the fault list (number of paths) for circuits with a large 
amount of reconvergence can become exponentially large. Attempts to 
overcome this limitation included the use of incremental path sensitization 
[6, 8] and targeting a group of paths using the primitive path delay fault 
model [7]. Such attempts, however, still fail to handle circuits with billions 
of paths (e.g., C6288 of the ISCAS 85 benchmark suites [2]). 

An alternative to these two fault models, called the functional delay fault 
model, was first proposed in [12] and also investigated in [17]. In [13] two 
approaches for functional delay fault test generation, one based on a Binary 
Decision Diagram (BDDs) formulation and the other on a Boolean 
Satisfiability (SAT) formulation, were described and compared.' The 
experimental results indicated that several hours of run time for the ISCAS 
85 benchmarks circuits were required in both approaches, with the BDD 
method resulting in a slightly better performance. 

The Boolean satisfiability problem (SAT) has received a lot of attention 
recently, resulting in a number of robust and efficient heuristics and 
implementations [1, 14, 18]. It has also been used in many CAD applications 
such as test pattern generation for both stuck-at and delay fault models, logic 
verification and timing analysis [4, 8, 9, 11, 15]. In this paper, we present a 
SAT-based test pattern generation method for the functional delay fault 
model. We show that with careful construction of the target CNF formulas, 
this method can yield very competitive results. Promising results for both 
ISCAS 85 and 89 circuits are presented. 

The remainder of the paper is organized as follows. In the next section, 
definitions that are used throughout the paper are presented. In Section 3, a 
method to generate the target CNF formula for functional delay fault testing 
based on the circuit consistency functions is presented with an example. In 
Section 4, experimental results for ISCAS 85 and 89 circuits are presented 
and Section 5 concludes the paper. 



2. DEFINITIONS 

Most of the definitions in Section 2.1 and Section 2.2 are taken directly 
from [15]. They are repeated here for completeness. 



' The details of CNF formula generation for the SAT approach were not described. 
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2.1 Combinational Circuits 

A combinational circuit C is represented as a directed acyclic graph 
C = {V,E) where V denotes the circuit nodes and E\ V denotes the 
connections between nodes. The following definitions also apply: 

• 0(x) denotes the fanout nodes of node x , i.e., {yL V\ (x, >’)L E} . 

• O* (at) denotes the transitive fanout nodes of nodej: , i.e., the set of all 
nodes y such that there is a path from jc to y . 

• I(x) denotes the fanin nodes of node x , i.e., {y L V\ (y, Jc)L E} . 

• I* (x) denotes the transitive fanin nodes of node jc , i.e., the set of all 
nodes y such that there is a path from y tox . 

• SI ('P) denotes the side inputs of a set of nodes ^ I V and is defined 
as follows: 

57('F) = {jc1;cL 1 ( w ) I wL T I ;cf 'F} 

The set of primary input nodes are referred to as PI, and the set of 
primary output nodes as PO. Figure 1 illustrates the definitions given in this 
section for a small benchmark circuit from [2]. 




0(x,d 


Xj6> Xj9 


O*(x,0 


XJ6. Xj9, 


I(x,d 


X2, Xu 


I*(x,d 


X2, Xs, X6, 


SI{X3, Xjj, Xj6, 

.. ^ 


X 2 , X6, Xjo 



Figure 1. Example ISCAS 85 circuit C 17 



2.2 Boolean Satisflability 

We consider Boolean functions represented in Conjunctive Normal Form 
(CNF). A literal is an occurrence of a variable x or its complement x . A 
clause is the disjunction (OR) of literals. A CNF formula <p on n binary 
variables x^,X 2 ,...,x„ is the conjunction (AND) of m clauses Wi,W 2 ,...,w„ • 
A CNF formula is said to be satisfiable when there is at least one truth 
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assignment to its variables that makes all clauses equal to 1 . A CNF formula 
is said to be unsatisfiable when no such assignment exists. 

For each gate g in a circuit, the gate consistency function 9g is a Boolean 
function that denotes the valid input-output assignments admissible by the 
gate’s logic function. A detailed description of the gate consistency function 
and its CNF representation for primitive gates is given in [15]. The circuit 
consistency function of is defined as the conjunction of the gate consistency 
functions for each node in the circuit. If we view a CNF formula as a set of 
clauses, the circuit consistency function can be defined using a set union 
operator as follows: 

A.V 

2.3 Functional Delay Fault Testing 

The objective of functional delay testing is to propagate a transition 
tl\_ {rising, falling} from a primary input node to a primary output node as 
a transition tO\_ {rising, falling) . By analogy to the path delay fault model, 
robust propagation for functional delay fault testing can be defined as 
follows: 

Definition 1: For a given fault (I,0,tI,tO) , a two-pattern input 
combination (v,,V 2 ) is said to function-robustly propagate a transition tl 
from input I to a transition tO on output O if the value on O changes if and 
only if the value on I changes. 

In generating a test vector pair, two modes can be considered. In the 
single-input-transition mode, only one primary input is allowed to change, 
all other inputs being set to fixed values. In the multi-input- transition mode, 
any number of primary inputs are allowed to change In this paper, we 
consider only the single-input-transition mode; it must be noted, though, that 
the proposed test pattern generation procedure can be readily extended to the 
multi-input-transition mode. 

Definition 2: A two-pattern input combination (v,,V 2 ) is a function 
robust test for a given fault (I,0,tl,tO) under the single-input-transition 
mode if and only if I is the only input that changes its values between v, ond 
V 2 as a transition tl and the transition tO is observed at the output O. 

Consider a primary output C> of a circuit that implements the function / 
and a primary input I of the circuit. The detection of the faults 
{1,0, rising, rising) and {1,0, falling, falling) can be accomplished by 
checking the function f^ l{fj,)' for satisfiability. To detect the fauits 
{1,0, rising, falling) and {1,0, falling, rising) the satisfiability of the 
function fi, •}{fi )' must be checked. Note that these two formulas represent 
the two terms of df ! dl , the Boolean derivative of f with respect to I. 
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3. FUNCTIONAL DELAY FAULT GENERATION 



3.1 Fault List Construction 

Before the test pattern generation procedure can begin, a fault list needs 
to be created. The method used in [12] is used in constructing fault lists. The 
upper bound on the size of the fault list for a circuit with 1 PI \ inputs and 
I PO 1 outputs is 4\PI II PO I since for each input/output pair, there are four 
(l,0,tI,tO) tuples. 

There are two techniques to reduce the size of the fault list. First, for a 
given output, the fan-in cone for the output node can be identified and only 
the primary input nodes that appear in the fan-in cone are considered when 
creating the fault list. Second, a check can be performed for each 
input/output pair to determine whether there is at least one path between 
them with an even or an odd number of inversions. If there are no paths with 
an even number of inversions (I,0,tI,tO) tuples with identical 
values can be dropped from the fault list. Similarly, (7, tuples with 
opposite values can be dropped if there are no path between I and 

O with an odd number of inversions. 

Figure 2 shows the fault list created for the C17 circuit. E denotes that 
there is at least one path between the given primary input and primary output 
nodes with an even number of inversions and O denotes that there is at least 
one path with an odd number of inversion. denotes that there are no paths 
between the two given nodes. 



PO Parity 

X22 E 

X22 E 

X 22 E, O 

X22 O 

X22 
X23 

X23 E 

X23 O 

X 23 O 

X23 E 
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3.2 CNF Formula Construction 

Once a fault list is set up, test generation is performed for each fault in 
the fault list. The overall flow of test pattern generation for delay fault 
testing is shown in Figure 3 . 

Since the formulas that must be checked involve both the positive and 
negative cofactors of each output with respect to each input in its transitive 
fan-in, the circuit is duplicated and consistency CNF formulas for both “co- 
factor” circuits are generated. A set of clauses from the CNF formulas thus 
created are then selectively chosen to create a target SAT instance for a 
specific functional delay fault. The clauses from the duplicate circuit are 
added to the target formula only when necessary. After generating the circuit 
consistency function, outputs are chosen one at a time. For each PO, the 
fan-in cone is identified. Then for each PI which has at least one path to the 
chosen output node, the fanout cone of the node is identified. For each 
(PI,PO) pair (i,o), the set of nodes that can potentially propagate a 
transition can be identified by (/ * (o) I o) (O* (/) I /) . The function 
duplicate_nodes() will extract the gate consistency functions from the 
duplicated circuit for those nodes. 

Figure 4 presents an example of the test pattern generation procedure 
with a target fault (x^,X22,nsmg, rising). The fan-in cone for the target 
output node ^22 is shown in the upper half. Since 
(•^*(^22)1 ^^22) ^ 6 ) = ■^11 ’^16 ’^22), the duplicated nodes 

for these four nodes are identified and their gate consistency functions are 
selected by the function duplicate_nodes(). The function 
connect_side_inputs() identifies the side inputs of the given nodes in the 
duplicated circuit and connects them to the corresponding nodes in the 
original circuit. In this example, 57 (jc 6 ,jc,,,x, 6 ,x,J = {x2,X3,x,o}, and the 
clauses that enforce the condition that each node in this set has the same 
value as its duplicate equivalent are added, which has the same effect as 
connecting a node in the original circuit to its duplicate node. Finally, for 
each fault between the target primary input and output pair, constraints are 
added based on the direction of the input and output transitions. For the 
example in Figure 4 , the fault , rising, rising) is detected if the 

function 






is satisflable, where / is the logic function at output node • This is 
accomplished by setting and to logic 1 and x\ and x'22 logic value 
0 . 
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begin functional delay fault generation 
foreach o of PO 
■q>,„ = Identify I*(o); 
foreach i of PI H consider only HI* (o) 

Identify 0*{i) ; 

(Pj^p = duplicate_nodes( (7 * (o) I o) (O* (i) I /) ); 

= connect_side_inputs(57((7*(o)| o) (0*(/)l /))); 
foreach (tI,tO)L {(r,r),(r,/)} 

Vcons = generate_constraints((t/,fO) ); 

<P = <P,J <Pdup\ <Pcons'^ 

solve(^ ); 

end 



Figure 3. Overall flow of functional delay fault test generation 




Figure 4. Target circuit for a fault 
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4. EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 



The functional delay fault test pattern generator described in this paper 
was implemented in C++ and integrated with the GRASP SAT solver [14], 
The experiment was run on a PC running Linux with a Pentium II 300 MHz 
CPU and 256 Mbyte of memory. The results for ISCAS 85 circuits are 
presented in Table 1. 

The first two columns list the name and number of faults of each circuit. 
From column 3 to column 5, D denotes detectable faults, R redundant faults 
and A aborted faults. %D in column 6 denotes the percentage of detectable 
faults with respect to the total number of faults. Columns 7 and 8 give the 
average size of the generated CNF formulas for each circuit. Although the 
complexity of SAT problems is not necessarily proportional to the size of the 
target SAT formula, it is observed that large CNF formulas usually take 
longer to solve. Column 7 gives average number of variables and column 8 
gives the average number of clauses in each formula. Finally column 9 
shows the run time in seconds. The GRASP SAT solver is called with the 
“+dDLCS” switch, one of the decision making heuristics that turned out to 
be most effective for this application. The time limit for each fault was set to 
100 seconds. 

Functional delay test pattern can be generated for all the circuits in 
Table 1 with no aborted faults except for C6288. For this circuit, we applied 
an approximate method introduced in [13] (see Table 2). With this 
approximation method, a certain percentage of primary inputs are assigned 
random fixed values (0 or 1) before the target SAT instance is solved. The 
first column in Table 2 denotes the percentage of primary inputs that are 
assigned fixed values. This method can cause a detectable fault to be 
declared as redundant, but will not make a redundant fault detectable; it 
provides a lower bound on the number of detectable faults. 

The same experiment was performed with the combinational portions of 
the ISCAS 89 benchmark circuits. The results are reported in Table 3. None 
of the faults were aborted in this case, with very reasonable run times. 



Table 1. Results for ISCAS 85 circuits 



Circuit 


# faults 


#D 


#R 


#A 


%D 


Avg # vars 


Avg # els 


Time(s) 


C432 


794 


538 


256 


0 


67.8 


249.0 


667.6 


84.1 


C499 


5248 


5184 


64 


0 


98.8 


190.5 


518.7 


525.8 


C880 


1004 


1004 


0 


0 


100.0 


162.2 


385.4 


79.8 


C1355 


5248 


5184 


64 


0 


98.8 


442.6 


1210.3 


2628.4 


Cl 908 


1870 


1758 


112 


0 


94.0 


619.4 


1522.4 


322.7 


C2670 


2440 


2160 


280 


0 


88.5 


456.2 


1125.5 


487.8 


C3540 


2284 


2242 


42 


0 


98.2 


1033.4 


2817.4 


5308.2 


C5315 


7440 


7328 


112 


0 


98.5 


368.5 


906.3 


901.3 


C6288 


3036 


2862 


44 


130 


94.3 


2299.3 


6826.7 


30490.0 
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Circuit 


# faults 


#D 


#R 


#A 


%D 


Avg # vars 


Avg # els 


Time(s) 


C7552 


7144 


6228 


916 


0 


87.2 


581.0 


1374.5 


1215.3 



Table 2. Results for C6288 using approximation 



Approximation 


#D 


#R 


#A 


%D time (s) 




factor 


















10% 




2950 


46 


40 




97.2 


35950.9 




25% 




2972 


54 


10 




97.9 


32456.7 




50% 




2972 


62 


2 




97.9 


31162.7 




75% 




2964 


72 


0 




97.6 


30876.7 




Table 3. Results for ISCAS 89 circuits 












Circuit # 


faults 


#D 


#R 


#A 


%D 


Avg # 


Avg # 


Time(s) 














vars 


els 




S208.1 


152 


152 


0 


0 


100.0 


48.8 


108.2 


6.8 


s298 


230 


218 


12 


0 


94.8 


39.3 


96.7 


9.9 


s344 


282 


278 


4 


0 


98.6 


47.4 


108.2 


12.8 


s349 


284 


280 


4 


0 


98.6 


47.6 


108.8 


12.3 


s382 


408 


400 


8 


0 


98.0 


41.0 


91.4 


17.5 


s386 


308 


308 


0 


0 


100.0 


49.7 


111.7 


13.5 


s400 


388 


380 


8 


0 


97.9 


41.3 


93.1 


16.8 


s420 


390 


390 


0 


0 


100.0 


72.5 


157.0 


19.0 


S420.1 


424 


424 


0 


0 


100.0 


72.3 


156.8 


20.9 


s444 


544 


528 


16 


0 


97.1 


46.5 


105.9 


24.0 


s510 


310 


310 


0 


0 


100.0 


77.1 


189.8 


16.0 


s526 


492 


480 


12 


0 


97.6 


47.4 


113.6 


21.8 


s526n 


492 


480 


12 


0 


97.6 


47.4 


113.6 


22.0 


s641 


1064 


1010 


54 


0 


94.9 


160.1 


349.6 


71.4 


s713 


1148 


994 


154 


0 


86.6 


165.3 


370.4 


78.5 


s820 


514 


514 


0 


0 


100.0 


64.3 


165.3 


25.8 


s832 


514 


514 


0 


0 


100.0 


64.4 


167.8 


25.7 


s838 


790 


790 


0 


0 


100.0 


112.4 


242.7 


45.3 


S838.1 


1352 


1352 


0 


0 


100.0 


107.2 


222.8 


75.0 


s953 


934 


934 


0 


0 


100.0 


99.1 


232.7 


52.3 


si 196 


1208 


1158 


50 


0 


95.9 


183.3 


469.8 


94.5 


S1238 


1224 


1160 


64 


0 


94.8 


188.2 


497.8 


98.4 


sl423 


5836 


5458 


378 


0 


93.5 


209.7 


477.0 


469.4 


S1488 


794 


792 


2 


0 


99.7 


95.9 


240.5 


44.6 


sl494 


794 


792 


2 


0 


99.7 


95.7 


241.3 


45.1 


S5378 


5760 


5404 


356 


0 


93.8 


197.1 


436.4 


442.6 


S9234.1 


9474 


8070 


1404 


0 


85.2 


327.0 


738.7 


999.9 


S13207. 

1 

S15850. 

1 

S38417 


11448 


10286 


1162 


0 


89.8 


445.8 


1135.4 


1676.9 


57160 


44326 


12834 


0 


77.5 


973.6 


2369.7 


15440.1 


87394 


83236 


4158 


0 


95.2 


403.4 


922.6 


11117.4 


S38584. 

1 

S35932 


47272 


41420 


5852 


0 


87.6 


194.1 


449.5 


3697.8 


22274 


20674 


1600 


0 


92.8 


92.5 


223.6 


1228.4 
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5. CONCLUSIONS 

In this paper, a satisfiability-based functional delay fault test generation 
method which uses the circuit consistency function in generating the target 
CNF formula was presented. Promising results for I SC AS benchmark 
circuits are reported. 

[12] suggests generating more than one test per each fault in the fault list 
in order to achieve high path delay fault coverage. Incremental Satisfiability 
(ISAT) has been proven successful in solving multiple instances of closely 
related SAT problems [8]. We are currently looking at using ISAT to 
generate multiple tests per each functional delay fault. 
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Abstract In this paper, we demonstrate the formal verification of a practical timed 
asynchronous circuit. The target circuit is obtained by abstracting the 
instruction cache subsystem of a real asynchronous processor, TITAC 
2. We also show several techniques to improve our verification method. 
The improved verifier could verify the target circuit in approximately 
15 minutes, using less than 20 MBytes of memory. 

Keywords: Formal verification, timed asynchronous circuits, partial order reduc- 
tion, time Petri nets, instruction cache. 



1. INTRODUCTION 

In order to avoid the various difficulties which arise in designing large 
synchronous circuits, such as clock skews, high power consumption, 
and so on, designing asynchronous circuits without any clock systems 
has been attracting notice. In fact, several research groups demon- 
strated that an entire microprocessor could be designed and fabricated 
in this manner [Martin et ah, 1989; Furber et ah, 1994; Purber et ah, 
1996; Nanya et ah, 1994; Takamura et ah, 1997]. One significant prob- 
lem that asynchronous circuit designers face is a lack of CAD systems. 
From a verification point of view, the cost of verifying asynchronous cir- 
cuits is considerably higher than that for synchronous circuits because 
each wire of asynchronous circuits has states, and as a result, the state 
spaces of asynchronous circuits are often very large. Furthermore, in re- 
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cent asynchronous circuit design, designers have preferred to use timed 
circuits for implementing fast and compact circuits. This also makes ver- 
ification difficult, and prevents us from applying the latest verification 
techniques for untimed systems, such as symbolic model checking [Burch 
et ah, 1992] or partial order reduction[Valmari, 1990; Katz and Peled, 
1990; Godefroid, 1990]. Thus, our recent interest has been in develop- 
ing efficient verification tools for timed asynchronous circuits. VINAS-P 
(Verifier based on time petri Nets for timed Asynchronous Systems us- 
ing Partial order reduction) is our newest formal verification tool for 
timed asynchronous circuits using techniques proposed in [Yoneda and 
Ryu, 1999]. The main idea in these techniques is partial order reduction 
based on the timed version [Yoneda and Schlingloff, 1997] of the Stubborn 
set method[Valmari, 1990]. The most closely related work is probably 
the ATACS which was developed at the University of Utah[Belluomini 
and Myers, 1998], however, these two tools employ different treatments 
for the trade-off between efficiency and expressibility in specifications. 

The purpose of this paper is to demonstrate the verification of a 
practical-sized timed asynchronous circuit using VINAS-P. The target 
circuit is obtained from TITAC 2[Takamura et ah, 1997]. TITAC 2 is 
a real 32-bit fully asynchronous processor which was developed at the 
University of Tokyo and the Tokyo Institute of Technology in 1997. It 
accepts almost all MIPS R2000 instructions, and contains half a million 
CMOS transistors. It was designed under the scalable-delay-insensitive 
(SDI) model, where its verification problem can be reduced to that of 
bounded delay circuits. Thus, it contains numerous subcircuits which 
are suitable as benchmark circuits for timed asynchronous circuit verifi- 
cation. We focus on the instruction cache subsystem of TITAC 2 because 
it is one of the most complicated subsystems in TITAC 2, and verifying 
it formally is a challenging task. However, for the formal verification, 
32-bit data/address buses are too large to be handled. Therefore, we 
need to obtain an abstracted and simplified version of the subsystem in 
which many interesting properties can still be verified. This abstracted 
circuit contains approximately 200 gates, and its time Petri net model 
includes 1527 places and 1697 transitions. The original VINAS-P could 
handle this circuit, but it was very slow. This was mainly due to the 
on-line analysis needed for the partial order reduction. This paper pro- 
poses some techniques to improve the performance of VINAS-P. The 
improved VINAS-P could finally verify the target circuit in about 15 
minutes, using less than 20 MBytes of memory. 

The rest of this paper is organized as follows. Section 2 shows the 
overview of the TITAC 2 instruction cache subsystem, the abstracted 
circuit, and its specification. In Section 3, after briefiy explaining the 
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verification method of VINAS-P, we propose several techniques for the 
improvement of VINAS-P, and show some experimental results. Finally, 
we summarize the discussion. 

2. TITAC 2 INSTRUCTION CACHE 
2.1 OVERVIEW 

Figure 1 shows the block diagram of the TITAC 2 instruction cache 
subsystem.^ The cache memory contains 256 line (or block) frames, and 
each line frame contains eight words. Thus, the size of the cache memory 
is SKBytes (256 line frames x 8 words x 32 bits). The lines are direct- 
mapped and fetched in the early restart manner with the critical word 
first [Hennessy and Patterson, 1996]. Thus, when a word with address 
adr is read and it is not in the cache memory, the line containing the word 
is fetched in the order [adr], [adr+1], • • • , [adr+n], [adr—m]^ • • • , [adr— 1], 
where m = adr mod 8 and n = 7 — m. Furthermore, access for other 
words within the same line is responded to as soon as the words are 
fetched, while all access for words not in the line is suspended until the 
line fetch is completed, even if the access is on a hit (see Figure 2). 

A brief explanation of the operation of the instruction cache subsys- 
tem is as follows: 




Figure 1 Block diagram of the TITAC 2 instruction cache subsystem. 



^All information regarding the original circuit of the TITAC 2 instruction cache subsystem 
and several figures are from the Bachelor’s thesis of Makoto Ishikawa[Ishikawa, 1997]. 
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Figure 2 Early restart with critical word first (line size = 4). 



1. Instruction Address adr is given, and Tag Check signal is activated. 

2. If a line which does not contain adr is being fetched, access is 
suspended until the line fetch is completed. 

3. I-Cache Controller starts both the tag check operation with adr[31: 
13] and the cache memory read operation with adr [12:5]. The 
Cache Memory Module consists of eight banks. Thus, all words in 
the specified line frame will be read simultaneously. 

4. On a hit, when the cache memory read operation is completed, the 
corresponding word is selected by MUX according to adr [4:2]. 

5. On a miss. Line Fetch Controller starts the line fetch. When the 
first word is read from Main Memory, and is written into Cache 
Memory Module, the word is selected by MUX. Line Fetch Con- 
troller also sets the corresponding bit in Exist Register, which indi- 
cates the available word in the line currently being fetched. When 
other words within this line are read, they will be selected or the 
read operation is suspended according to the corresponding bits in 
the Exist Register. 

The address bus and data bus are two-rail coded, that is, each bit is 
represented by two wires such that (01) corresponds to 0 and (10) to 1. 

The completion of the instruction cache read operation is indicated 
by both COMP and Instruction Dataout. The operation is completed 
only when both, COMP is 1 and Instruction Dataout is a code word of 
two- rail code (i.e., every pair of wires in Instruction Dataout is (10) or 
(01)). Note that it is not known which of these two events occurs first. 

After the completion of every read operation, a resetting phase is nec- 
essary. This is started by setting 0 to each bit of Instruction Address and 
Tag Check, and is completed when COMP and each bit of Instruction 
Dataout become 0. 
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2.2 ABSTRACTED CIRCUIT 

We aim to verify that the TITAC 2 instruction cache subsystem works 
correctly. However, it is difficult to obtain an abstracted model for such 
a general property. Therefore, we focus on the LSB of the instruction 
and the main memory location 0 and 1. That is, in this case study, we 
verify the following property of the instruction cache subsystem : 

The LSB of the instruction read from the cache subsystem is the 
one stored in the location of the main memory with the given 
address 0 or 1 independent of the result (hit or miss) of the tag 
check operation. 

Although this property is rather restricted, we believe that it verifies 
the control circuit of the TITAC 2 instruction cache subsystem almost 
completely, and that its data path circuit is also fairly well verified. 
For this property, we can easily obtain an abstracted instruction cache 
subsystem, denoted by AIC, which has a 1-bit address bus and a 1-bit 
data bus. 

Furthermore, in order to check all possible sequences of misses and 
hits, we separate the tag check module from AIC, and give new external 
lines HIT and MISS to AIC, where those inputs are controlled by the 
specification. This means that the actual tag check module will not be 
verified due to this simplification. 

The gate level circuit of AIC is shown in our technical report [Yoneda, 
1999]. In AIC, every gate delay is assumed as [4,5], and every delay 
element has [100,100] delay. The text files which contain Verilog-like de- 
scriptions for this circuit as well as the above document can be obtained 
from http://yoneda-www.cs.titech.ac.jp/~yoneda/pub.html. 

2.3 SPECIFICATION 

Since VINAS-P is based on the trace theoretic verification [Dill, 1988], 
the specification needs to express the expected input and output relation. 
The following is an outline of our specification for the above property. 

RESET is kept at 1 for a sufficient time period, and is then set to 
0. Either (01) or (10) is given to Instruction Address. Tag Check 
is then activated. Either hit or miss operation is selected. On a hit, 
HIT is activated. On a miss, the main memory mode is selected. Ta- 
ble 1 shows the relation between the main memory mode and “ad- 
dress” / “data value” . Then, MISS is activated. If the main memory 
address changes, the corresponding data is set according to the main 
memory mode. At this state, either COMP or Instruction Dataout can 
change. When COMP changes to 1, Instruction Dataout must be either 
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(00) or the code word (i.e., (01) or (10)) which is correct with respect to 
Instruction Address and the main memory mode. In the former case, the 
latter must follow eventually. If Instruction Dataout becomes an incor- 
rect code word, it will be detected as a failure state as discussed in the 
next section. Once Instruction Dataout becomes a code word, it must 
not change until Tag Check becomes 0. Instruction Dataout can change 
in any way (except (11)) as long as COMP = 0. After COMP becomes 
1 and Instruction Dataout becomes a code word. Tag Check is set to 
0 and Instruction Address is set to (00). Then, either MISS or HIT is 
set to 0. If COMP becomes 0, then go back to the point where Instruc- 
tion Address is set. Note that the choices for the instruction address, 
hit/miss operation, and the main memory mode are nondeterministic. 

The formal expression of this specification is also shown in [Yoneda, 
1999]. 



Table 1 Main memory mode. 
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3. VERIFICATION 
3.1 METHOD 

In VINAS-P, the gates in a circuit are translated by using a gate 
library into time Petri net modules which model the behavior of the 
gates, and a specification is expressed by a time Petri net module. A time 
Petri net [Merlin and Faber, 1976] consists of transitions (thick bars), 
places (circles), and arcs between transitions and places. A token (large 
dot) can occupy a place, and when every input place of a transition is 
occupied, the transition becomes enabled. Each transition has two times, 
the earliest firing time and the latest firing time. An enabled transition 
becomes ready to fire when it has been continuously enabled for its 
earliest firing time, and cannot be continuously enabled for more than 
the latest firing time, i.e., it must fire unless it is disabled. The firing of 
a transition consumes tokens in its input places and produces tokens in 
its output places. If transitions have one or more common input places, 
then we say that those transitions are in conflict. Usually, the firing of 
such one transition disables the remaining conflicting transitions. 

Verification is performed by traversing the state spaces of the set 
of time Petri net modules with simultaneously firing every transition 
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aissociated with the same wire. The circuit is considered to be correct 
with respect to the specification, if no failure state is reached in the state- 
space enumeration process. A failure state is a state where a module 
wants to change an output wire but the corresponding input wire is 
not ready to change in some module. More precisely, if a transition 
associated with an output wire can fire without an advance of time, 
but there exists a module in which no transitions associated with the 
corresponding input wire are enabled, then it is a failure state. Typically, 
a failure state is reached when a circuit produces a bad output which 
the specification does not expect. In this case, the corresponding input 
transition is not enabled in the specification. 

The current version of VINAS-P only supports the checking of this 
kind of safety properties and simple deadlock checking. Although check- 
ing other properties, such as liveness, may occasionally be needed, what 
VINAS-P can verify covers many interesting and important properties. 
Other restrictions of the current version are that only [ 0 , oc] bounds are 
allowed for transitions associated with input wires, and that multiple 
transitions associated with the same output wire cannot exist in a mod- 
ule. These restrictions are important for reducing the computational 
cost of the algorithm. 

The idea of the partial order reduction is to prune some successor 
states in the state-space traversal as long as the correctness of the ver- 
ification results is not affected. For example, when two transitions are 
ready to fire, as shown in Figure 3 (a), generating (untimed) states such 
as {pi,P4}, {P2,P3}, and {^3,^4} are often too much for checking the 
reachability of failure states. In such cases, one firing sequence generat- 
ing {pi^Pa} and {^3,^4} is sufficient. Even if a failure state is generated 





Figure 3 Concurrent and conflicting transitions. 
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by the firing of it is reached anyway by the above firing sequence. On 
the other hand, in the time Petri net shown in Figure 3(b), the firing 
sequence starting from t\ may miss a failure state caused by the firing 
of ^3, because the firing oiti eliminates the possibility of the firing of 
Actually, the firing sequence starting from t 2 can make ts ready to fire if 
the firing of is postponed. Therefore, we cannot prune the successor 
state by t 2 in this case. In order to handle general cases, if we want to 
fire a transition t at a state 5, we compute dependent(5, t) which is a set 
of enabled output transitions such that the interleavings of the firings of 
those transitions should be generated for the correct results (for example, 
dependent(s,ti) = for Figure 1.3(a), and dependent(5, ti) = {^1,^2} 
for Figure 3(b)). In VINAS-P, the computation of dependent(5, t) is 
implemented such that the transitions which enable the transitions in 
conflict with t (e.g., ts in Figure 3(b)) in the future are searched back- 
wards until some enabled output transition (e.g., ^2) is found. ^ If the 
given time Petri nets are large and contain a lots of conflicts, the cost 
to compute the dependent sets becomes very high. The verification al- 
gorithm of VINAS-P is formally described in [Yoneda and Ryu, 1999]. 

3.2 IMPROVEMENT 

For experimental reasons, we prepare three variants of the specifica- 
tion of AIC, denoted by specif spec2, specif where 

■ sped: Instruction Address = (01), MISS = 1 and the main mem- 
ory mode “normal” are always chosen. 

■ spec2: MISS = 1 and the main memory mode “normal” are always 
chosen. 

■ spec3: the main memory mode “normal” is always chosen. 

For example, in spec2^ the access to the instruction address 0 and 1 are 
verified, but only the miss case with the main memory mode “normal” 
is examined. Let specA denote the complete specification mentioned in 
Section 2.3. The costs of verification for the four different specifications 
vary significantly, even if the same circuit is used. Let AICl, AIC2, 
AIC3, and AIC4 denote the AICs with sped, spec2, specS^ and 5pec4, 
respectively. In this subsection, we propose several techniques to im- 
prove VINAS-P, and evaluate them by using these different verification 
examples. All measurement in this paper was carried out on a UNIX 
workstation (Pentium II 450MHz, 512MB main memory). 



is not included because it is not enabled. 
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Figure 4 Ineffective conflicts. 

In Figure 4(a), transitions t 1 and t 2 are in conflict. In fact, if t\ 
fires, then ^2 can no longer fire. However, even if t 2 fires, t\ can still 
fire. Actually, if the earliest and latest firing times of ti are [0,0] or 
[0, 00 ], the firing of t 2 does not influence the firing of ti.^ Thus, the first 
technique for the improvement is to ignore such ineffective conflicting 
relations during the dependent set computation. There is, however, one 
exceptional case. In the case shown in Figure 4(b), suppose that t in 
is associated with an input wire, and that tout is associated with the 
corresponding output wire. Then, the firing of ti leads to a failure state, 
because in the state obtained by firing ti, an output can change but 
the corresponding input is not ready to change (i.e., tout can Are, but 
tin is not enabled). On the other hand, the firing of tout eliminates 
the chance to reach the above failure state, because tout is no longer 
enabled after firing. Hence, dependent(5, t^wt) must include t\ in order 
to correctly detect failure states. The current algorithm of VINAS-P 
achieves this by using the conflicting relation between tin and t\ (see 
[Yoneda and Ryu, 1999] for details). For this reason, conflicting relations 
involving transitions which are associated with the input wires must not 
be ignored, even if the firings of those transitions never affect the firings 
of other transitions. For example, in Figure 4(c), if t 1 is aissociated 
with an output wire, dependent(s,ti) searches the transitions backwards 
from ts but not from t 2 , while the backward searches from both are 
necessary in the case where is associated with an input wire. 

Similarly, transitions, such as t^ in the above example, play no role in 
enabling ts in the future, because ^4 cannot generate a new token into pi . 
Thus, we also ignore these transitions in the backward search process. 

Secondly, because the same transitions are reached many times via 
different paths during the backward search process, we introduced a 



^If ti has other firing times, then the firing of t 2 resets the clock attached to t\ and the firing 
time of ti is affected by the firing of t2- 
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Table 2 Comparison of performance of improved VINAS-P. 
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caching mechanism for the dependent set computation. We will cache 
the results of backward searches at a fixed state, i.e., the cache is flushed 
when a new state is reached, and we do not include states s in the keys 
for the cache. This is because numerous backward searches are activated 
in each state, and it is not reasonable to prepare such a large cache area 
that the cached results are used when the same states (or markings) are 
revisited. Thus, in each cache entry, we keep a transition and the result 
of the backward search from the transition. It is expected that many 
re-backward searches from the same transition will be omitted using this 
caching mechanism. 

Table 2 summarizes how the CPU times are reduced using the above 
techniques. The row for “technique n” shows the performance values 
when only “technique n” is applied where n = 1,2. Since these tech- 
niques are independent, they can be applied simultaneously. The row for 
“both techniques” shows the performance values when both techniques 
are applied. Because combining these techniques reduces the cost of the 
dependent set computation significantly, AIC3 and AIC4 can also be 
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Figure 5 Performance of improved VINAS-P. 
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verified rather easily. Figure 5 shows the CPU times for the verifica- 
tion of AICl through AIC4 using the final version of VINAS-P. It also 
shows the memory usage required for each verification. The number of 
generated states for AIC4 was 25976. 

Since TITAC 2 wais designed under the SDI model, it may not work 
correctly in cases where some components have delays which are too 
large. In order to demonstrate the timing aspect of the verification, we 
modified the delay of one C-element in AIC4 and set it to [500,500]. 
Then, VINAS-P found a failure state after generating 6381 states in 196 
seconds. 



4. CONCLUSION 

This paper demonstrated the formal verification of a practical timed 
asynchronous circuit. The target circuit was obtained by abstracting 
and simplifying the instruction cache subsystem of a real asynchronous 
processor, TITAC 2. We could verify an interesting property of the 
abstracted model. We believe that this is one of the largest benchmark 
examples for the formal verification of timed asynchronous circuits. 

Furthermore, in order to improve our verification tool VINAS-P, we 
implemented several techniques, and the improved VINAS-P could effi- 
ciently verify the target circuit. 

On the other hand, we faced some difficulties in dealing with large 
specification time Petri nets. We need to develop some formal specifica- 
tion language which allows us to easily create and modify large specifi- 
cations. 
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Abstract Logic simulation is one of the most important steps in the design of a digital 
circuit. Due to the growing complexity of the designs, a large number of test 
vectors is needed, making simulation a big bottleneck. One way to speed up 
logic simulation is by designing distributed or parallel hardware architectures 
that are optimized for simulation. One such hardware accelerator is Fujitsu’s 
TP5000, which was shown to be over 300 times faster than a state-of-the-art 
software simulator on large circuits. TP5000 uses a memory-based, event- 
driven simulator [9]. In this paper, we propose logic restructuring techniques to 
further speed up functional simulation on TP5000. The key idea is to generate 
a perfectly balanced network logically equivalent to the original network that 
fits in the TP5000 memory. A perfectly balanced network gets rid of useless 
evaluations. We use logic decomposition, partial collapsing, and buffer insertion 
to generate such a network. Experimental results indicate that our techniques 
reduce the number of events in TP5000 by 33% as compared to a commonly- 
used technique that optimizes the network and does a straightforward mapping 
on the simulator, and by 22% as compared to the technique of [7]. On some 
benchmarks, the reduction is by a factor of 3. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 

Logic simulation is one of the most important steps in the design of a digital circuit, and is 
used to verify the correctness of the designed circuit. Test inputs are applied to see if the circuit 
responds to these inputs as it was supposed to. For large circuits, typically millions of such 
inputs are applied. Simulation can be done at either behavioral, logic, or circuit level. Also, 
it can be performed either in software or hardware. In software simulation, models for the 
basic circuit components or primitives (such as inverter, two-input AND, two-input OR gates 
in logic level simulation) are used. An AND gate, for instance, is modeled either with its tmth 
table or using the bit-wise AND instruction of the processor on which the software runs. The 
circuit is converted into these basic primitives by the simulator. These primitives are evaluated 
either in a statically determined, topological order starting from the inputs (compiled code 
simulation) or dynamically in an event-driven manner. Since these primitives are two-input 
gates, their number is very high. This, along with a large input-vector set and the software 
nature of testing, makes the simulation process rather slow. Hardware accelerators have 
been proposed to speed up the simulation process [1, 3]. The circuit to be simulated is mapped 
on to the hardware primitives of the accelerator that are designed specifically for simulation 
and have short evaluation times. In addition, accelerators such as Fujitsu’s Thread Processor 
TP5000 [9] divide the algorithm into fragments that can store and access data independently, 
and can be pipelined, thus achieving a higher throughput. 

In this paper, we focus on an event-driven, logic simulator implemented on TP5000. This 
simulator was shown to be 300 times faster than the state-of-the-art software simulator (Ca- 
dence’s Leapfrog^^) [9] on circuits having more than half a million gates. Our goal in this 
work is to further speedup the TP5000 simulator. The paper is organized as follows. Section 2 
describes the working of the TP5000 simulator. The problem statement and related work are in 
Section 3. Section 4 establishes a connection between useless evaluations in the simulator and 
glitches in a circuit under unit delay model. This leads us to propose synthesis techniques for 
removing glitches, specifically for generating a perfectly balanced network under the TP5000 
memory constraint; these are described in Section 5. In Section 6, we present experimental 
results that demonstrate effectiveness of the proposed techniques in reducing the number of 
events during simulation. The conclusions and possible extensions are presented in Section 7. 

2. USING TP5000 FOR SIMULATION 

Given a design (network, circuit) to be simulated on TP5000, the first step is to map it onto 
the logic primitives provided by TP5000. One such logic primitive is a truth table X, which 
is actually the memory associated with one of the TP5000 processors. L has an 18-bit wide 
address bus and hence a memory capacity M = 2^*. L can be partitioned arbitrarily into 
smaller chunks, each chunk implementing a logic function. For example, L can implement 
either one function of 18 inputs, or one function of 17 inputs and two functions of 16 inputs, 
etc. As illustrated in Figure 1 (a), the truth tables of two functions f{x i , X 2 , xs) and g{yi , ^ 2 ) 
are stored together in the memory. Given an input combination, the value of the function (/ or 
g) can be read from the appropriate location of the memory. Mapping of a design on TP5000 
involves generating a circuit, all of whose functions can be packed together in L. This typically 
entails some restructuring of the design. 

After the design is mapped, TP5000 starts simulating it on a set of test vectors. The event- 
driven simulation algorithm implemented on top of TP5000 [9] evaluates one logic function at 
a time. Its operation is shown in Figure 1 (b). When a new test vector is applied, an event (a 
transition from 0 to 1 or from 1 to 0) is recorded at each primary input that changed its value 
from the last vector. The logic functions to which such primary inputs fan out are put into the 
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Figure 1 (a) Storing two functions / & fir in an SRAM with M = 16; (b) Working principle 

of the event-driven simulator of TP5000 







(b-> 



Figure 2 (a) Event-driven simulation of TP5000 in action; (b) Causality among evaluations 

function queue Q for evaluation. Evaluating a function f means determining the value of f, 
given the values of its fanins and its representation (Le., the truth table). The first function, say 
/, is fetched from the head of the queue Q for evaluation. The values of fanins of / determine 
the memory address that should be accessed for evaluating /. If the value stored at this location 
is different from the previous value of /, the value of / is updated and an event is recorded at 
/, in which case the fanouts of / are inserted at the end of Q for future evaluation. Evaluation 
of a circuit output does not cause further evaluations. This process continues until Q is empty. 
The following example illustrates the event-driven simulation of TP5000. 

Example 1.1 Figure 2 (a) shows a part of a network rj with A, B, and C as primary 
inputs. The truth tables ofW, X, Y, and Z are stored in the memory L o/TP5000. Let 
{A^B^C) — (0,0,0) initially, resulting in W = X = 0. Now, (A,B,C) = (1,1,1) is 
applied. First, all the primary inputs A, B, and C are placed on the queue Q. A being at 
the head ofQ is evaluated first. An event occurs since A goes from 0 to 1. Hence the fanout 
X of A is placed at the end of Q. Figure 2 (b) shows the causality between various events 
and evaluations (ignore the cycle numbers). For instance, the arrow from A to X means that 
an event took place on A, causing an evaluation of X. Now Q = (B,C,X). Next B and 
then C are evaluated, causing W, the fanout of B and C, to be placed on Q, which becomes 
(X, W, W). Note that one input vector can cause a function (in this case W) to be evaluated 
more than once. Next X is fetched from Q. Its evaluation uses the updated value of A (i.e., 
1) and W = 0. As a result, X = WA^ W'A switches from 0 to 1. The new value of X is 
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recorded and an event is generated at X. X s fanouts, Y and Z, are placed at the end of Q, 
which becomes {W, Y, Z), W is fetched next. Using B = C = 1, W = B C = 1. This 
is an event at W, causing X to be put on Q. Now Q = (W, Y, Z, X). The next evaluation ofW 
does not result in any events, since W ’s fanins have not changed since W was evaluated last. 

As mentioned earlier, not all evaluations cause further evaluations. This happens when the value 
of a node does not change. For example, the second evaluation of W. 

Two-valued vs. four-valued simulation: In a two-valued simulation, each signal can be either 
0 or 1. Then an n-input function takes 2” bits in the memory. TP5000 actually implements a 
four- valued simulation, where each signal can take values 0, 1, X, or Z. X means unknown 
and Z means high impedance. Two bits are needed to encode a signal. An n-input function then 
uses 2x4” = bits of storage. The factor 2 refers to the two-bit output value, and 4” 

is the total number of input combinations. In our experiments, the memory capacity M = 2^® . 
So no mapped logic function can have more than 8 inputs. 

3. SYNTHESIS FOR SIMULATION 

Assume we are given a network // that is to be simulated on TP5000 for functional correct- 
ness. Since we are interested only in functional correctness (and not in timing correctness or 
glitch analysis), we can restructure rj (i.e., change its intermediate logic functions) as long as 
its global logic functionality does not change. Since different structures can result in different 
simulation times on a given set of simulation vectors, our goal is to transform t] into rj such 
that fj is logically equivalent to 77, 77 fits in Z using the available memory M, and the total 
simulation time for 77 on a given set of vectors is minimized. One constraint was that we 
could not change the simulator. Examine the requirement of minimizing the total simulation 
time. The simulation time depends on the number of function evaluations and the time taken 
for each evaluation. Since a function evaluation involves a memory read, the time taken for 
an evaluation is essentially independent of the complexity of the function. So the requirement 
reduces to minimizing the number of evaluations. Since each function evaluation corresponds 
to an event at an input of the function, we wish to minimize the number of events in the network. 
It is not easy to model the number of events. Since simulation is serial in TP5000 (i.e., only one 
function is evaluated at a time), the following approximation was made in [7]: model the total 
number of events by the number of functions (primitives) in the network mapped on L. Thus, the 
goal was to minimize the number of functions in the network subject to the memory constraint 
M. Decomposition and partial collapsing techniques were investigated. The following example 
illustrates partial collapsing. 

Example 1.2 In Figure 2(a), the total space used by W and X is 8 bits (assuming 2 -valued 
simulation). Collapsing W into X, we obtain a new three-input function at X, which also uses 
8 bits. This transformation does not increase the memory usage and also reduces the number of 
network primitives by one. So it will be applied in [7]. 

In [7], it was observed empirically that a 2-input decomposition followed by partial collapsing 
targeted for minimum primitive-count subject to the memory constraint yielded the minimum 
number of primitives. This technique (which we shall call min-fn) reduced the number of 
primitives of many benchmarks by a factor of 2 to 4. Although the number of events also 
decreased significantly, it did not go down in the same proportion as the primitives. In this 
paper, we will describe techniques that target minimizing the number of events directly instead 
of the number of primitives. 

To speed up cycle-based simulation, a decision-diagram based method was proposed by 
McGeer et al. [4]. Although their technique is not for event-driven simulation, our problem and 
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Figure 3 (a) Adding a buffer to reduce events, (b) Evaluations after buffer insertion 



their problem are similar in essence. The solution techniques are, however, different. Whereas 
McGeer et al. use partitioned decision diagrams to represent logic functions and circuits, the 
architecture of TP5000 forces us to store logic functions as truth tables in the memory. Also, 
while their method is based on evaluating a node of the decision diagram, in our technique 
evaluating a complex logic function is an atomic operation - a memory read, which can lead 
to potential speed-ups in simulation. A direct comparison is, however, not possible, since the 
simulation targets are completely different. 

4. USELESS SIMULATOR EVALUATIONS AND 
GLITCHES IN THE CIRCUIT 

In Figure 2 (a), each node N is assigned a level i{N) as follows. i{N) = 0 if A is a 
primary input. Otherwise, A) = 1 + i{A) = i{B) — 1{C) = 0 

and i{W) = = 2. Similarly, we can divide evaluations into cycles. All primary input 

evaluations happen in cycle 0. An evaluation directly caused by an evaluation (event) in cycle i 
is placed in cycle (i -f 1). In Figure 2 (b), the evaluations of A, B, and C are placed in cycle 
0. The evaluation of A causes an evaluation of X, which is placed in cycle 1. Note that the 
latest cycle in which a node can he evaluated is the same as the level of the node. 

In Figure 2 (b) X was evaluated twice, in cycles 1 and 2. The cycle 1 evaluation was 
caused by the event at A in cycle 0, and the cycle 2 evaluation by the event at W in cycle 1 . 
Both evaluations resulted in events at X and caused the fanouts Y and Z to be evaluated, once 
in cycle 2 and then in cycle 3. The cycle 2 evaluations of Y and Z are useless for functional 
simulation, since Y and Z will be evaluated in cycle 3 in any case. If we could reduce the 
number of events at X from two to one, Y and Z will not be evaluated twice, thus reducing the 
total number of evaluations and the simulation time. This can be done, for instance, by delaying 
the arrival of the signal A at the input of X by one cycle by inserting a buffer D between A and 
A, as shown in Figure 3 (a). The resulting evaluations and events are shown in Figure 3 (b). 

The event at A reaches X in cycle 1 . So A is evaluated only in cycle 2, although twice (which 
is same as before): once due to the event at D and then due to the event at W. However, when 
A is evaluated the first time in cycle 2, both D and W have already switched from 0 to 1 . The 
new value of A = WD' W D = 0, the same as before. The second evaluation also does not 
change the value of A, since the fanins of A did not change values since the first evaluation. 
Thus, Y and Z are not evaluated at all, thus saving 4 evaluations. Recall that in Figure 2 (b), 
each of them was evaluated twice. However, we did incur an extra transition at the buffer D. 
Thus, the net reduction in the number of evaluations is 3. 

In this analysis, we did not consider transitive fanouts of Y and Z. Had we, the savings in 
evaluations would have been potentially higher. Also note that even if A were not an XOR, at 
most one event could have occurred at A, still one less than Figure 2. 
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The above situation can be viewed in terms of glitches in the circuit. Glitches are spurious 
transitions (events) at the outputs of gates before they settle down to their final values. Since a 
glitch at a gate g can propagate to its transitive fanout gates, it causes useless evaluations of g 
and its transitive fanouts. If we can get rid of the glitches, we will get rid of most of the useless 
evaluations in an event-driven simulator, thus speeding up simulation. This is what we did with 
X, by removing the glitch in cycle 1 . We would like to synthesize a network that does not have 
glitches. 

One way to get rid of glitches is to obtain a perfectly balanced network. A perfectly 
balanced network is one in which all the fanins of each node (or gate) are at the same level. 
Thus all the paths to a node are of the same length (we call such a node a perfectly balanced 
node). This ensures that each node N is evaluated at most only in cycle i{N)y where ^(A^) is 
the level of node N . Although N may be evaluated as many times as the number of fanins it 
has, only at most one evaluation can lead to an event. Next, we describe synthesis techniques 
for obtaining a perfectly balanced network. 

5. SYNTHESIZING A PERFECTLY BALANCED 
NETWORK 

Logic synthesis consists of two phases: optimization followed by mapping. In optimization, 
a minimal representation of the logic network is sought for area, delay, or power. In mapping, 
the optimized circuit is mapped on to a target technology (e.g., standard-cell library, FPGAs) 
minimizing some cost function. In this paper, we focus only on the mapping problem. In the 
mapping problem for the TP5000 processor, the target technology is the processor memory 
and the cost function is the simulation time (approximated by the number of evaluations or 
the number of events). Thus the goal is to convert a given network into a logically equivalent 
network that fits in the processor memory and has minimum number of evaluations or events. 
Intuitively, since perfectly balanced networks are free of useless events, we will restrict our 
problem to that of generating a perfectly balanced network under the memory constraint. 

5.1 BUFFER INSERTION 

Given an arbitrary network ?/, a simple and effective way to make it perfectly balanced is 
by inserting buffers appropriately at the primary inputs and gate outputs of g. The following 
example illustrates the idea. 

Example 1.3 Figure 4 (a) shows part of a network, with node N, at level 10, fanning out 
to nodes P and Q at levels 12 and 14 respectively. Then, add a series chain of 3 buffers at 
the output of N, where the final buffer feeds Q. This is shown in Figure 4 (b). Each buffer 
corresponds to one level. This ensures that if there is a path from a primary input to the output 
of Q that goes through N, it is of length 14. If each fanin of Q is buffered appropriately in 
the same manner, all paths to the output of Q will be of length 14. Then Q will be perfectly 
balanced. Note that the connection (TV, P) is replaced by the connection from the output of the 
first buffer after N, thus saving buffers. The corresponding input of P arrives at time unit 11. 

The algorithm to make a network g perfectly balanced by buffering is straightforward and 
follows from Example 1.3. First levelize r/, i.e., compute i{N) for each node N of g. Traverse 
g such that a node is visited only after all its fanins. Let the current node be N. Let FO{N) 
denote the set of fanouts of TV. Compute fmax = max/gjro(iv){^(/)}. Add imax — 1 — ^(TV) 
buffers at the output of TV. This makes all the paths to the output of each fanout / of TV that go 
through TV of length i{f). Add these buffers in a series structure to the output of TV. For each 
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(a) 




(b) 



Figure 4 Adding buffers at N to balance path lengths for P and Q 



f G FO{N), replace the {N, f) edge appropriately by an edge from a suitable buffer (as was 
illustrated in Example 1 .3). 

We must mention that buffering is a standard technique used in logic synthesis for reducing 
the delay due to fanout loading and for wave pipelining [11]. 

As we will see in Section 6, buffering is a powerful technique and works extremely well. 
However, each buffer comes with a cost, which is the extra transitions at its output. Therefore care 
must be taken before adding buffers, especially if the initial network is extremely unbalanced. 
In our approach, we use other synthesis techniques (such as decomposition and partial collapse) 
to balance the network as much as possible, and then use buffering as the last step to obtain a 
perfectly balanced network. 

5.2 DECOMPOSITION 

Decomposition is the process of expressing a given logic function in terms of simpler 
functions. If the goal is to have the fewest literals, a simple function should have fewer literals. 

Example 1.4 Let f = abc -f ahd H- a'c'd' -f h'c'd'. One way to decompose f is as follows, 
f = xy x'y'y X = ah j y = c d. An alternate way of decomposing f is: f = 
w X y z w = abc, x = abd, y = aPd', z = b'c'd*. If fewest literals is the goal, 

clearly the first decomposition is preferable. 

We need decomposition in our application, because for instance, if there is a 9-input function / 
in the network, and the simulation is 4-valued, / will not fit in the memory of size M = 2^®. 
In our decomposition, we restrict each node function to have no more than k fanins, where k is 
a fixed constant. It was empirically found that A: = 6 yields the best results (Section 6). If the 
resulting network is still too large to fit in the memory L, smaller values of k are used. 

It follows then that in the context of TP5000, simplicity is determined by the total space the 
function takes up in the memory L. So one goal is to decompose a Junction into sub-functions 
whose total space requirement is the minimum. In Example 1 .4, for a 2-valued simulation, the 
original / takes up 16 locations, the first decomposition (using XNOR) 4 + 4 + 4= 12, and the 
second one 16 + 8 + 8 + 8 = 40 locations. Clearly, the first decomposition is the desired one for 
minimum memory. 

We now come to the second goal: the decomposition of a node should yield a perfectly 
balanced sub-network. We first propose an algorithm that decomposes a multi-input AND node 
into a balanced network. It sorts the fanins of the node with the minimum-level fanin first. It 
combines inputs that have identical level until either k inputs have been combined or an input is 
reached whose level is strictly greater than the last input’s. In either case, an intermediate node 
is added. In the second case, appropriate number of buffers may also be added to balance the 
fanin. We continue until all the fanins have been processed. The following example explains it. 
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Figure 5 Collapsing vs. buffering: case 1 

Example 1.5 Let k be 4. Let f = abode. Let £{a) = i{h) = 1, i{c) = i{d) = i{e) = 2. We 
first combine a and h (but not c, since i{c) > £{a)). This results in x = ab, f = xcde, with 
£{x) = 2. / need not be decomposed any further, since it satisfies the k constraint and the levels 
of all the fanins are identical. Both f and x are perfectly balanced and have at most k inputs. 

If k = 3 instead, still x = ab, f = xcde. However, since f has more than 3 fanins, 
it is decomposed further. Continuing the same procedure and combining inputs x, c, and d 
(all with level 2), we obtain node y = xcd, with £{y) = 3. Now f = ye. Node e has 
the minimum level. Since £(;y) ^ £{e), e is separated as z = e, and then f = zy. Note 
that z is a buffer, with £{z) = 3 = £{y). Thus f is balanced. So the final decomposition 
is X = ab’, y = xcd; z = e; f = yz. Each function has at most 3 inputs and is perfectly 
balanced. 

Note that the procedure may use buffers (z = e for k = 3) to ensure a perfectly balanced 
decomposition. However, it attempts to minimize the number of buffers. An OR node is 
decomposed similarly. An arbitrary node / = ci + C 2 + . . . Cp (where c* s are product terms) is 
first decomposed into p AND nodes, and an OR node at the top (/ itself). The above procedure 
is first applied to the AND nodes one by one, the levels of the AND nodes are updated, and 
finally the procedure is applied to the root OR node. To apply this decomposition on a network, 
traverse the network topologically from primary inputs to outputs. This ensures that the levels of 
the fanins are correct when a node is visited and decomposed. This yields a perfectly balanced 
decomposition of the network. 

5.3 PARTIAL COLLAPSE (ELIMINATION) 

This step corresponds to tree-covering of conventional technology mappers. We start with 
the network obtained from the decomposition step. The goal is to transform the network by 
combining nodes so that the resulting network has potentially fewer evaluations. 

Example 1.6 Consider the network of Figure 2. We proposed earlier that one way to get rid 
of the glitch at X is to add a buffer at A. Another way is to collapse W into X. Then all the 
three fanins to X will have the same level 0 and X will be perfectly balanced. However, if 
W were fanning out to other nodes besides X, collapsing W into X alone may not help. Any 
events on B and C will still cause W to be evaluated. At the same time, B and C will cause 
their new fanout X to he evaluated as well. This means a possible increase in the number of 
evaluations and events. 

The last example underscores the need for deciding if we should collapse or wait until the 
end to add the required number of buffers, in order to balance the node. We explain how we 
resolve this by means of an example. 
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Figure 6 Collapsing vs. buffering: causality 




Figure 7 Collapsing vs. buffering: case 2 



Example 1.7 Consider a perfectly balanced node W in Figure 5 (a); the numbers represent 
the node levels. Let W be collapsed into X. X is not perfectly balanced; 3 buffers need to 
be added to A and B to balance X: A\,A 2 ^Az and B\, B 2 , B 3 respectively (Figure 5 (b)). 
The corresponding event causality diagram is shown in Figure 6 (b). Assuming the worst case 
scenario that every evaluation leads to an event, the number of evaluations is 12 + \TFO(X)\, 
where TFO{X) denotes the transitive fanout of X. TFO{X) = {Y^Z}. 

Had we not collapsed W into X, we would need two buffers W\ and W 2 to make X balanced 
(Figure 5 (c)). The corresponding event causality diagram is shown in Figure 6 (c). The 
worst case evaluations are 9 + |T FO(^X)\. 

Finally consider the case when we neither collapse W nor add buffers, i.e., implement the 
sub-network of Figure 5 (a) as such on the simulator. The corresponding event causality 
diagram is in Figure 6 (a). The worst case evaluations are 7 + 2 \TFO (X)l. There is a factor 
2 with TFO{X), since each of the two evaluations ofX can lead to evaluation of its TFO. 

We conclude that (c) is strictly better than (b). Also, (c) is better than (a) as long as 
\TFO{X)\ > 2. So the best decision (almost always) is not to collapse W into X, but instead 
to add two buffers at the output ofW. 



In the last example, our decision was not to collapse W into X. Figure 7 shows a case 
where it is beneficial to collapse W into X. 

For each node, the partial collapse algorithm considers which case is applicable (there are 
more cases than the two described here), and if collapsing would be appropriate in that case. Of 
course, the memory increase resulting from the collapse should not be more than the leftover 
memory capacity. The algorithm then evaluates all the node collapses, assigns a cost to each 
collapse (in the current implementation, the cost is the memory increase resulting from the 
collapse; in future, it may also reflect change in the number of evaluations), and greedily selects 
the collapse with the minimum cost. This step is repeated until either no collapse is feasible or 
each feasible collapse has a memory overhead higher than the remaining memory. 
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Table 1 Statistics of benchmark circuits 



6. EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

We selected a set of standard MCNC combinational benchmarks and optimized each of them 
by running twice the optimization script script.rugged of sis [2], We will denote an optimized 
benchmark by Table 1 provides some information about these benchmarks. The columns 
pi and po denote the numbers of primary inputs and outputs respectively. The last four columns 
refer to numbers of nodes, edges, literals in the factored form in the area-optimized networks 
7/, and the number of vectors used for simulation. We generated pseudo-random 0-1 vectors 
to simulate the networks. The probability of each input being a 0 was set to 0.5. For each 
benchmark, one thousand vectors were generated, unless the number of primary inputs, pi, is 
too small, in which case 2^* vectors were generated. The same set of vectors is used to simulate 
a benchmark in all the experiments. 

The experimental set-up used is shown in Figure 8. Given the optimized network a 
synthesis technique or script converts it into a network that is more suitable for the TP5000 
simulator. For each synthesis technique, the memory constraint M was set to 2^® = 262, 144. 
We do not report the memory used by the final network implementation, since it is always at 
most M. Once the network is stored in the TP5000 memory, input vectors are applied and the 
simulation results are compiled. The TP5000 simulator keeps track of the number of events 
over the entire input vector set, which is what we report in Table 2. 

We compare various synthesis techniques discussed in the paper by reporting in Table 2 
the number of events generated in the resulting networks during their simulation by TP 5000. 
For each benchmark, the bold entry represents the minimum event count. 

The column 2ip-ao corresponds to applying on ^ a 2-input AND-OR decomposition, which 
decomposes the network into 2-input AND, OR, and inverter gates. The motivation for this was 
that 2-input gates are the primitives that a software simulator typically uses. So 2ip-ao attempts 
to mimic the performance of software simulators. 
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simulation results 
(e.g., # events) 



Figure 8 The experimental set-up 



The column min-fn corresponds to the technique of [7], which minimizes the total number 
of functions in the network subject to the memory constraint M (see Section 3). In [7], no 
simulation results were presented for min-fn. Comparing 2ip-ao with min-fn, we find that in 
almost all examples, minimizing the number of functions helped reduce the number of events, 
sometimes by more than a factor of 2. However, in two benchmarks, the number of events went 
up. For Cl 35 5, it more than doubled! Although min-fn incorporates a good cost function, it is 
not always accurate. 

To see the effect of buffer insertion, on each optimized network we applied min-fn followed 
by the buffer insertion algorithm of Section 5.1. This generates a perfectly balanced network. 
The corresponding simulation results are shown in the column min-fn + buf. Although min-fn 
+ buf can add a lot of buffers (on average, 3.4 buffers per function), 1 1 out of 17 benchmarks 
had fewer events as a result of buffer addition as compared to min-fn. In some examples such as 
9sym, the reduction in events is by more than a factor of 3, although the number of functions in 
the buffered network is 3 times! Over the entire benchmark suite, buffering reduced the average 
number of events by 12.6% over min-fn. However, not all benchmarks benefited from buffer 
insertion. For instance, e64, rot, and C1908. This, as mentioned in Section 5.1, is because there 
are transitions at the buffer outputs and adding too many buffers can backfire. On these three 
benchmarks, the buffers added were 4 to 5.5 times the number of functions! 

Since our goal of reducing the number of events and glitches in a circuit is covered by 
the power minimization research, we decided to borrow and evaluate techniques that generate 
low-power circuits [8, 10]. Unfortunately, we could not obtain a tool that minimizes glitches. 
The power minimization tools currently available in the public-domain use a zero delay model, 
which precludes consideration of glitching activity. However, we could get our hands on a 
power estimation tool that considers unit delay model and glitching-activity as well [5]. We 
used it as follows. 

1 . Given the area-optimized network rj, use the technique proposed in [6] to generate a 
network rj, which is in terms of 2-input AND and OR gates and has possibly much fewer 
transitions. The technique of [6] specifically considers glitch minimization. 

2. Using power-estimation of [5], identify the node of 5/ with the highest switching-activity 
that can be collapsed into all its fanouts without violating the memory constraint. The idea is to 
get rid of nodes with high switching activity. Collapse this node into all its fanouts. Repeat this 
step until memory constraint can no longer be satisfied. 

3. Use buffer insertion to balance the network. 

We call this technique min-pwr; the corresponding simulation results are shown in the column 
min-pwr of Table 2. The results are presented only on a subset of the benchmarks, since the 
power estimation tool could not finish on others. Comparing with min-fn + buf, it is evident 
that min-pwr is not effective except on f51m. We believe one reason for its poor showing is that 
collapsing a node into its fanouts changes the switching activity of the transitive fanout nodes. 
This change is difficult to model and is ignored in our technique. 

The last two columns 2ip + bal and bal-dec + bal use the techniques of Sections 5.2 and 
5.3. Both have three steps: decomposition, partial collapse (of Section 5.3) and buffer insertion. 
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4.4 K 


15.9 K 


12.1 K 


misex2 


74.8 K 


60.3 K 


49.7 K 


59.2 K 


50.6 K 


67.6 K 


rd84 


47.8 K 


15.3 K 


9.0 K 


19.3 K 


5.1 K 


10.2 K 


sao2 


110.7K 


61.9 K 


41.2 K 


109.7 K 


53.7 K 


46.7 K 


vg2 


78.5 K 


61.1 K 


60.1 K 


51.7K 


56.2 K 


37.0 K 


rot 


73.0 K 


59.0 K 


74.7 K 




71.4K 


68.5 K 


C1355 


266.5 K 


567.2 K 


394.5 K 




424.1 K 


189.4 K 


apex2 


205.0 K 


121.4 K 


114.7 K 




121.4K 


156.6 K 


Cl 908 


450.4 K 


253.0 K 


311.2K 




161.9 K 


276.2 K 


total 


2109.8 K 


1823.4 K 


1619.0 K 




1493.1 K 


1422.5 K 



Table 2 Comparing # events for all synthesis techniques 



The first technique, 2ip + bal, uses two-input FPGA decomposition, the one used in min-fn. 
The second technique, bal-dec + bal, instead, employs the balanced decomposition of Section 
5.2. The default is a 6-input decomposition, i.e., k = 6. We experimented with several values 
of A;; A; = 6 yielded the best results. If the resulting network does not satisfy the memory 
constraint, a 4-input balanced decomposition is done. For no benchmark in our suite did we 
need to decompose any more. Partial collapse and buffer insertion steps are identical for 2ip + 
bal and bal-dec + bal. 

In terms of the total number of events, bal-dec + bal is the best among all the six techniques 
of Table 2, closely followed by 2ip + bal. bal-dec + bal is 5.0% better than 2ip + bal, 22.0% 
better than min-fn, and 32.6% better than 2ip-ao. Out of the 17 benchmarks, 2ip + bal has the 
minimum events in 7, min-fn + buf in 4, bal-dec + bal in 3, and min-fn, 2ip-ao, and min-pwr 
in 1 each. Finally, we observed that all the synthesis techniques except min-pwr are really fast; 
none took more than 50 seconds on a Sparcstation 20 for any benchmark, min-pwr is slow 
because of repeated invocations of the power estimation tool. 

We conclude that generating a perfectly balanced network by bal-dec + bal and 2ip + bal 
is good for minimizing the event count. Since no technique wins all the time, we believe that 
predicting switching activity accurately in a logic network is difficult. 

7. CONCLUSIONS 

In this paper, we investigated the problem of speeding up an event-driven simulator imple- 
mented on a lookup-table based hardware accelerator TP5000. However, the techniques we 
proposed are general and can be applied to other domains such as software functional simulation 
and synthesis of glitch-free, low-power circuits. 
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Our methodology has a few drawbacks. First, it only considers the worst case behavior, that 
each evaluation leads to an event. It will be better to take into account the transition probability 
of each node when considering the propagation of evaluations and make transformation deci- 
sions accordingly. Second, it only addresses the mapping problem. We should also solve the 
optimization problem for simulation speed-up. E.g., we will like to address the simplification 
problem for TP5000: Given a node N with the associated logic function f and a corresponding 
sum-of-products representation (SOP), derive another SOP for f that makes N more balanced. 
Finally, we wish to push large industrial designs through our techniques. 
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Abstract HDL model validation can involve billions of cycles of simulations. To improve 
validation elTiciency we propose a stopping rule to determine when a validation 
phase using a specific type of patterns has reached a point of diminishing return. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 

With rapid advances in VLSI technology, the complexity of VLSI chips has 
reached millions of gates per chip. Modeling of these complex chips often 
resulted in complex behavioral models with thousands of lines of HDL (Hard- 
ware Description Language) code. Verification of HDL models has, therefore, 
become a critical and a time consuming task. The conventional approach to 
verifying HDL models is through extensive functional simulations. Design 
engineers who wrote the HDL models are often responsible for generating test 
cases to verify the models. This approach works reasonably well for small to 
medium size HDL models. For large and complex HDL models, this approach 
is less effective because of the exponentially increasing input space that has to 
be explored during verification. Large and complex designs that employed the 
conventional approach often resulted in a huge amount of test patterns applied 
to the models. For example, in verifying the PowerPC-601 chip’s behavioral 
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model, the design team at IBM generated more than a billion instruction-level 
test cases [13], Yet often, at the end of the verification phase, the designers do 
not know the extent and quality of their verification efforts. 

Applying verification coverage to HDL models is a relatively new concept 
that is rapidly gaining popularity in the VLSI design community. Using a 
set of coverage metrics to guide the verification process can help designers 
monitor simulation quality and, therefore, reduce time to market by providing 
a quantitative measure of simulation completeness. There are many commercial 
tools available to assist HDL code coverage measurement during simulation. 
The widely used coverage metrics include conventional coverages such as 
statement coverage and branch (decision) coverage, as well as state machine 
coverages related to state visitation and state transition. Although these tools 
provide instant feedback about the quality of a simulation, they do not guide 
designers to achieve the highest coverage in the shortest amount of time, i.e. 
design and verification productivity. For example, in the process of verifying 
UltraSPARC I, various coverage measures were taken including statement 
coverage, finitestate-machine trans ition coverage, and gate-level nodal toggle 
count coverage, and yet, 5 billion instruction simulation cycles with over 1 
billion random patterns were ran before tape-out [14], The question is whether 
5 billion patterns are all necessary to achieve the final quality goal. The 
test suite used for verifying UltraSPARC I was composed of several different 
techniques including random patterns and functional patterns. Each of these 
different techniques are useful during a particular phase of the verification 
process. When verifying a complex design such as UltraSPARC I with billions 
of patterns, how do we determine a point where continuing with one test 
technique will likely result in diminishing return for code coverage, therefore, 
require a change in test technique? Furthermore, are 5 billion patterns enough 
for UltraSPARC I? Why not 10 billion patterns? How do we determine when 
to stop verification (simulation)? 

This paper is our attempt to answer some of these questions by presenting a 
statistical stopping rule and its application to HDL model verification. Section 
2 gives the background about the proposed stopping rule and its relationship to 
stopping rules used in software testing. Section 3 present our stopping rule using 
the sequential sampling approach. Section 4 summarizes the experimental 
results. Concluding remarks are given in Section 5. 

2. BACKGROUND 

Determining when to stop simulation with a given set of patterns (generated 
according to some strategy) can be done in a variety of ways. Most of the 
techniques come from software testing. Howden [3] uses a simple binomial 
distribution to determine probability of finding another coverage element and 
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an associated confidence interval. It is assumed that software test runs are 
independent of each other. Other approaches similar to [3] that are based on 
the binomial distribution include [9, 2]. 

Various statistical techniques have been used to determine the number of 
software test inputs needed to achieve a particular software test objective (in 
our case coverage related) [10]. The authors apply their statistical testing 
formula to a variety of white box software testing techniques. Stopping rules 
have also been used to attain a given reliability criterion [5, 12]. Poore et al. use 
statistical testing based on a usage model [ 6 , 11]. This method models usage 
process and the software testing process as Markov Chains, assuming that the 
current state (usage as well as failure behavior) completely determines the next 
state. The model is more accurate than others, because it explicitly models 
states in the software. On the other hand it assumes memoryless behavior 
which may not always be the case, thus limiting the model’s usability. 

Through appropriate reinterpretation of failure events in the models as 'new 
coverage' events, one could apply software reliability growth models [19]. 
However, one has to be careful to consider that while software failures may 
happen one at a time, coverage elements usually do not; e.g. one input pattern 
applied to a VHDL model may cause many branches to be covered. Thus, 
coverage shows a certain clumping effect [7]. This limits the applicability of 
some of the reliability growth models. An example of a stopping rule that 
considers clumping is the Compound Poisson Software Reliability Model by 
Sahinoglu et al., both the time-failure [7] and the clustered (interval) failure 
models [ 8 ]. Dalai et al. [1] also allow general distributions. However, these 
models are not as successful when the expectations of increase in coverage are 
low, as may be the case when the coverage is already rather high and further 
increases in coverage are difficult to achieve. This led us to consider two 
versions of a sequential sampling rule, because it does not make distributional 
assumptions nor assumptions about having new coverage when first using a 
new strategy for inputs (as for example when switching from random inputs 
with 7 clock cycles to random inputs with 4 clock cycles). 

3. A SEQUENTIAL SAMPLING RATE 

The sequential sampling approach to determining whether continued simu- 
lation of a HDL hardware design is likely to increase coverage or not is based 
on a related technique in software reliability analysis [4]. This technique, also 
called (software) reliability demonstration, determines whether the software 
failure intensity is met with high confidence or not. Key evaluation factors 
are the discrimination ratio and the supplier and consumer risk. The discrimi- 
nation ratio, abbreviated 7 , represents the maximum number of input patterns 
accepted that generate no new coverage. The supplier risk, a, represents false 
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positives. Whereas the consumer risk, /?, represents false negatives. When 
assessing software reliability, the sequential sampling approach considers three 
decisions: accept, reject, and continue software testing. This results in three 
regions on the sampling chart: accept, continue software testing, and reject the 
software. 



Figure I Original slopping rule plotted agaiast software defect data 




When using the same approach for determining whether continued simu- 
lation of a HDL model is likely to yield higher coverage, there are only two 
regions on the chart: continue, and stop. This requires a modified method. 
The discrimination ratio is now the ratio of the smallest acceptable branch cov- 
erage intensity versus the branch coverage intensity objective. This can also 
be expressed as the number of inputs one is willing to simulate that are not 
increasing coverage versus the number of uncovered branches that should still 
be covered with the given simulation strategy. The consumer and supplier risk 
have the same meanings. The equation below specifies the boundary between 
the stop and continue regions on our chart. The a-axis is the number of input 
patterns applied. The y-axis is the cumulative number of coverage items. 

... B — X * hiij) 

fi^) = 1 — ( 1 . 1 ) 

1-7 

where x is the number of input patterns applied, f{x) is the cumulative 
branch coverage after x inputs have been applied, 7 is the discrimination ratio, 
and D is given by 

c-2) 

a is the supplier risk, /') is the consumer risk. 

The slope of the boundary line f{x) is determined in large part by the 
discrimination ratio and to a lesser degree by a and j3. The discrimination ratio 
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thus ought to be determined by the expectations of coverage yield. This may 
be fixed, no matter what strategy is used, or it may be variable. If it is variable, 
it should be determined both as a function of coverage increase expectations 
and branches left to cover. We present our sequential sampling technique both 
ways. When a variable discrimination ratio is used, we assume that a series 
of strategies are used to increase coverage and that the discrimination ratio is 
determined for each strategy as follows: 

la = 7n-l * n > 1 (1.3) 

where in-x is the previously used discrimination ratio, 7 „ is the new dis- 
crimination ratio to be applied to next data series, A^-i is the number of new 
branches found in the previous technique. 

The rationale for this continued growth in the discrimination ratio is based 
on the following observations: (1) It will get harder to increase coverage as 
cumulative coverage increases. Thus we must reduce our coverage expectations 
for successive strategies (the discrimination ratio must increase). (2) The rate 
of growth in the discrimination ratio is related to how many branches were 
found in the previous strategy. We chose a logarithmic relationship. Further, 
if the number of new branches found in strategy n is less than or equal to e, we 
multiply by a factor of 1. This forces a larger discrimination ratio. This makes 
the variable discrimination ratio more conservative later in the verification 
process when yield is likely to be lower. 

Sequential sampling with variable discrimination ratio is derived from se- 
quential sampling with a fixed discrimination ratio. Depending on the coverage 
data, it can behave similar to the fixed model. If, for instance, we have an 
initially slow rate of finding new branches, the discrimination ratio will not 
increase by very much, if at all. The more initial coverage generated, the more 
conservative the next discrimination ratio will be. The less coverage gener- 
ated, the more closely this statistical sampling method will resemble the fixed 
sampling method. 

4. COMPARATIVE STUDY 

We experimented with a VHDL model that implements an image processing 
algorithm. The model contains 3785 lines of code and 591 branches. The 
system is organized with several systolic arrays as the processing elements and 
a global controller. The use of systolic array increases sequential depth, thus, 
making validation of the model more difficult. 

When verifying VHDL models, hardware designers commonly start with 
a limited number of functional simulations that represent common or typical 
usages of the design’s capabilities. This is then followed by large numbers 
of random inputs with varying clock cycles. The number of clock cycles 
accompanying each pattern is determined by sequential depth. Our goal of 
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simulating the model is to have most of the branches covered with a minimum 
amount of patterns. 

We subjected the model to the following five verification strategies: (1) 
A functional simulation is applied first. It consists of 283 patterns. (2) 5000 
random patterns are applied, each was held for 7 clock cycles. (3) 1000 random 
patterns are applied, each was held for 4 clock cycles. (4) 5000 random patterns 
are applied, each was held for 2 clock cycles. (5) 5000 random patterns are 
applied, each was held for 1 clock cycle. 



Table I Test Coverage Results without Stopping 



Test Case 


#of 

patterns 


DCR Branch 
coverage% covered 


DR Branch 
coverage"!) covered 


Functional 


283 


88.66 


524 


88.66 


524 


Random H=7cc 


5000 


93.57 


553 


96.45 


570 


Random H=4cc 


1000 


93.91 


555 


96.79 


572 


Random H=2cc 


5000 


95.26 


563 


96.79 


572 


Random H= 1 cc 


5000 


96.11 


568 


97.12 


574 



We generated random input patterns in two different ways: the first experi- 
ment only randomized data signals (marked DR in the results), while the second 
randomized both data and control signals (marked DCR in the results). 

Table 1 shows the number of test patterns applied and the cumulative 
branch coverage at the end of applying each strategy for both the DR and DCR 
experiment. 



Table 2 DCR'DR data using sequential sampling stopping rule a = .5, /3 = .01, 7 = 2 50 



Testing 

Strategy 


# of 
patterns 


Cumulative 

coverage 


New 

branches 


Patterns 

saved 


Branches 

missed 


F^unctional 


283 


524 


524 






Random cc7 


78/245 


536/562 


12/38 


4922/4755 


17/8 


Random cc4 


250/73 


536/563 


0/1 


750/927 


19/9 


Random cc2 


125/125 


538/565 


2/2 


4875/4875 


25/9 


Random ccl 


125/125 


538/565 


0/0 


4875/4750 


30 


Total 


861/976 


538/565 




15422/15307 


30/9 



The first experiment uses a fixed discrimination ratio 7 = 250. This reflects 
the following yield expectations: we are willing to apply 5,000 patterns to 
increase coverage by 20 branches. Determination of the discrimination ratio 
depends on the amount of current coverage (thus, how much more difficult 
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it will be to increase coverage further) and the ability of a strategy (and the 
patterns it produces) to cover new branches. 

Supplier risk is assumed to be medium (o; = .5; we are not particularly con- 
cerned about simulating a little longer than our coverage expectations provide 
for), while consumer risk must be extremely small (/) = .01). This represents a 
very conservative approach to stopping. 

The results in Table 2 show that for both the D C R and the DR case, the 
sequential stopping rule saves large amounts of simulation steps while missing 
few branches. The results of the DCR dataset show that simulating with 
only 5.3% of the input patterns only causes a loss of 5% in branch coverage. 
Similarly, the results of the DR dataset show simulating with only 6 % of the 
original input patterns only loses 1 .5% of the coverage. Thus, the sequential 
stopping rule reduces the amount of simulation required by about 95% without 
large sacrifices in coverage achieved. More importantly, it is able to indicate 
at which point the chosen strategies for simulation have become inefficient. 
In this case, simulating with random patterns quickly loses its effectiveness in 
covering new branches and should be stopped. To illustrate the stopping rule 
graphically, the Figures in 2 show visually the application of the stopping rule 
for the random-cc7 and random-cc2 strategies, respectively. The y-axis records 
the new branches (cf. column 5 in Table 2). The x-axis r epresents patterns 
applied multiplied by how many clock cycles they were applied. In both cases 
the stopping rule determined that saturation occured. The probability of new 
branch coverage is lower than what we established by setting values for 7 , a 
and p. 

In the previous section we argued that a variable discrimination ratio might 
be helpful, indeed, that the rate at which new branches are found should 
determine the choice of the discrimination ratio. In the VHDL model. SYS7, 
the rate of finding new branches was very high in the beginning (during the 
functional simulation). The functional simulation alone covered 88.66 percent 
of all branches. The relatively high coverage and the low yield expectations for 
the random inputs lead us to expect that the probability of finding new branches 
will decrease rapidly with each new test phase. 

To adjust for this decreased probability, we multiply 7 (the current discrim- 
ination ratio) by a logarithmic factor of the number of branches found in the 
previous phase. Increasing 7 forces a shallower slope. It means that we are 
willing to accept more inputs that generate no new coverage. 

The results show that simulating with 24% of the original patterns loses 3.6% 
of the original coverage for the DCR dataset. For the DR dataset, simulating 
with 39% of the original patterns loses 1 .7% of the original coverage. In this 
case, there is not a lot of benefit to a more conservative stopping rule, once 
again emphasizing the limited utility of simulating with random data as a means 
of increasing coverage. 
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Table 3 DCR/DR using variable sequential sampling stopping rule a = .5, [3 — .01, 
7 ~ var. 



7 


Testing 

strategy 


# of 
patterns 


Cumulative 

coverage 


Patterns 

saved 


Branches 

missed 


100/100 


Functional 


283 


524 


__ 


_ 


626/626 


Random cc7 


195/541 


538/563 


4805/4459 


15/7 


1652/2293 


Random cc4 


305/932 


539/563 


695/68 


16/9 


1652/2293 


Random cc2 


826/2293 


543/563 


4174/2707 


20/11 


2290/2293 


Random ccl 


2290./2293 


547/564 


2710/2707 


21/10 




Total 


3899/6342 


547/564 


12384/9941 


21/10 




Figure 2 The stopping rule for random-ec7 and random-ee2 strategies 



5. CONCLUSION 

This paper presented a stopping rule using the sequential sampling method. 
Unlike some of the previously proposed stopping rules used mainly for soft- 
ware testing, the advantage of the proposed stopping rule is that it allows the 
assumption that bug, or code coverage in our case, distribution is not well 
understood. Furthermore, it takes into account the possibility of very slowly 
increasing code coverage during the course of validation. Our results show that, 
using the proposed stopping rule, only 5.3% of the original patterns can cover 
95% of the branches and only 6% of original patterns can cover 98.5% of the 
branches for OCR and DR methods, respectively. We would like to stress here 
that we are not suggesting that the entire validation process should be stopped 
altogether after the proposed stopping rule has been met. Rather, the proposed 
stopping rule is useful in guiding the validation process to determine the point 
when a different validation phase using a different strategy is warranted. Dif- 
ferent validation strategies include applying patterns generated using different 
methods such as functional, random, and antirandom [15] pattern generation, 
so that the code coverage can be maximized using the minimum amount of 
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effort. Our future work includes applying the proposed stopping rule to other 

HDL models to better understand its effectiveness. 
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Abstract: The SIA roadmap plans for 50 millions transistors asics/SOC in 2008 [1]. The 

design of these chips cannot be achieved in the required Time-to-Market con- 
straints without new methodologies. The key solution for saving design time is 
Design Reuse. However, while design reuse solves many design problems, it 
causes increased verification problems. The complexity of these new designs 
leads to simulation times that become prohibitive with regard to market pres- 
sure. The verification is thus achieved through high-speed emulation and pro- 
totyping technologies. The scope of this paper is to present these new method- 
ologies. SPW [2] (from Cadence) can handle a wide variety of models in a co- 
simulation for virtual prototyping. Designs are verified by real prototyping on 
an Aptix reconfigurable platform, using DSP and FPGA components. 



1. INTRODUCTION 

In a competitive marketplace where many similar products compete for 
consumer attention, manufacturers must offer noticeably better features and 
performances. As the integration scale gets larger and larger, these extra 
features are provided by more and more logic in the design. At the same 
time, the developement of each unit of the design with the traditionnal meth- 
odologies will not meet the time to market constraints. As the required func- 
tionalities are often the same from one design to another, design time often is 
saved by reusing functionals blocks from an older system that has already 
been validated, or from IP vendors. 

The design flow is moving to a higher level of abstraction; concepts such 
as co-simulation, co-synthesis and co-design are used and applied much 
more often and, in fact, have become an industrial reality. Around this vo- 
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cabulary, re-usable cores seem to be the right way to go toward the system 
on chip and to implement the interface between the system specification and 
the final physical level. One kind of block which is well suited for design 
reuse is the processor. Most complex embedded systems are built around one 
or more processors, with dedicated hardware for intensive tasks, analog parts 
and interfaces. Therefore, a system is built with hardware and software parts, 
that have to be designed together (Co-design). 

The verification of such systems can be achieved in two ways: formal 
methods or simulation. Formal verification aims at getting the mathematical 
proof of the system’s predictability. Although this approach can give a high 
level of confidence in the design, it is very difficult to obtain this result for 
complex designs, especially if an asynchronous communication scheme is 
used between the different parts of the system. The simulation approach con- 
sists of applying a sequence of stimuli (a testbench) and comparing the re- 
sults with the expected response. The quality of the validation relies on the 
testbench’s ability to detect the errors. Simulation is powerful for high level 
design, but the increasing complexity of systems results in prohibitive run- 
ning time as implementation details become fine. Let’s consider a low com- 
plexity system which performs edge detection on a 256x256p_ picture with 
the Sobel algorithm on a 3x3 matrix. Table 1 presents the simulation time for 
the whole picture. The order of magnitude between these results clearly 
shows that prototyping is an excellent issue to simulation time. 



Description 


ISS 


VHDL 


Real world 


Level 


in SPW 


Simulation* 


Prototype 


Simulation 


10 mn 


20 h 


0,5 s 


Time 









Table 1 : Verification time for a DSP-based edge detection system 
*: Vulcan VHDL simulator on a SPARC20 workstation 



As systems become heterogeneous (HW/SW, IP/Specific), links between 
CAD tools and real prototyping seem to be the right way to mixed simula- 
tion of heterogeneous modules and/or models (Virtual/Real); designing those 
systems becomes incremental. We first present an overview of prototyping. 
The following deals with co-simulating heterogenous systems with hetero- 
genous models in a SPW/Aptix framework. 
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A prototyping system is actually built with FPGA components. There are 
3 main topologies for prototyping systems: specific boards, emulation ma- 
chines and reconfigurable platforms. 

2.1 Specific Boards 

The specific boards [3][4][5] are built for 
prototyping a given system, or at least sys- 
tems having a given topology. These boards 
are actually made of one processor, con- 
nected to standard memories and FPGAs for 
custom logic. It is a low cost solution which 
allows prototyping of medium complexity 
HW/SW systems (for example: JPEG algo- 
rithm) [6]. The main drawback with these 
Figure 1. Specific board topolgy boards is their poor level of reusability. 

2.2 Emulation Machines 

These machines are built as a network 
of FPGA, and have the capability to im- 
plement large designs [7]. Some of them 
are using proprietary FPGAs and can 
thus provide some estimations about the 
performances of the integrated system 
[8]. The HDL of the whole system is 
synthesized for the corresponding FPGA 
technology. One drawback with this ap- 
proach is the availabilty of an HDL 
model for the cores. In the case of an 
hard-core processor, synthesizing its 
Figure 2. Emulation Board Topology HDL code may not reflect some imple- 
mentation details very well. Let’s men- 
tion that some new emulation machines allow the use of off-the-shelf com- 
ponents, and so the evaluation of hard-cores [7] [9]. In [9], the machine is 
built as an array of specific processors instead of FPGAs. 

An other drawback is the price of these machines. They are very expen- 
sive, and confront the users with heavy maintenance problems. 
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2.3 Reconfigurable Platforms 

This is the most recent way in fast pro- 
totyping. These boards are built around 
Field Programmable Interconnexions Com- 
ponents (FPIC) [10]. The platform consists 
of a large number of interconnexion holes, 
which can be connected to each others 
through FPICs. FPGA or other off-the-shelf 
components lie on daughter card modules 
to be plugged into the holes. From a top- 
level view of the system and a description 
of each module’s pinmap, the associated 
Figure 3. Reconfigurable Platform software automatically performs FPIC and 
Topology FPGA configurations. The low delay (2-5 

ns) introduced by the FPIC devices allows 
high-speed prototypes. A debug mode is also available in which one can 
probe any signal from the design into a logic analyzer. This platform has 
been succesfully used for a demonstrator we built with a d950 DSP (ST- 
Microelectronics) and an Altera FPGA, presented during the DATE99 exhi- 
bition (Aptix booth). A reconfigurable platform is very useful for system 
validation with a CAD environment, as presented in the following. 

3. A GLOBAL PROTOTYPING ENVIRONMENT 

Due to the wide variety of models used in the design of complex systems, 

a global simulation envi- 
ronment is needed. We have 
made the choice of an in- 
dustrial frame work with 
SPW[2] and Aptix MP3 
[10]. SPW is proposed as an 
algorithmic design tool 
dedicated to signal process- 
ing applications. It can han- 
dle synchronous or asyn- 
chronous dataflows, as well 
as cycle-based simulation. 
Overall, this tool offers the 
ability to co-simulate het- 
erogeneous models. Fig. 4 

Figure 4. Virtual Prototyping with SPW 
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presents virtual prototyping with SPW. Within this framework, the system is 
first designed at a high level of abstraction as a dataflow. The system is built 
as a set of communicating blocks whose behavior can be specified with an 
iteration function in C or C++ code. Then an architecture can be developped 
and refined till the assembly code for software parts and RTL for hardware 
elements. During these design steps, the whole system is verified by simula- 
tions. As previously said, a fine grain of detail will result in long simulation 
times for complex designs. Therefore, the system is finally verified by run- 
ning on real world prototype. Fig.5. represents this verification design flow. 

3.1 Design space exploration 



Let's consider the edge detec- 
tion system described above. 
The specification was the 
Sobel algorithm coded in C. 
We first build a data-flow 
model of the system, reusing 
the specification's C code for 
the computing block. The sec- 
ond step consists of creating 
the I/O buffering parts, since 
the original code was using a 
file system. Here begins the 
design space exploration. 
Multiple buffering architec- 
tures can be evaluated : using 
a RAM implies using a com- 
munication protocol. Because 
we need three new points for 
each pixel, it would mean us- 
ing either a three times faster 
clock or three parallel RAMs. On the other side, buffering with FIFOs would 
solve those problems, but is less reusable (fixed size) and could result in a 
prohibitive area for larger picture sizes. Note that this is dependant of the 
target architecture; for a DSP-based system, the processor's memory may be 
used. It is thus important to complete early evaluations of different solutions. 
The system has been first implemented on a DSP and simulated with the 
processor's ISS. The system was working, but because of the huge data 
volume of pictures, the image processing rate was not satisfying the specs’ 
constraints. 




Figure 5. Co-Verification Design Flow 
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Figure 6. Edge Detection System : 

Full Hardware Architecture 




A full hardware solution 
was then designed with the 
HDS Library from SPW. The 
global architecture is given in 
Fig. 6. The inputs are buffered 
with 3 FIFOs which can pro- 
vide the eight required pixels. 
Then the horizontal and verti- 
cal gradients are computed, 
and their absolute values are 
added. Comparing this result 
with a threshold will give the 
output value for the current 
pixel. The system was first 
designed with floating point 
blocks. The next step was the 
conversion to the fixed-point 
system. Overflow and trunca- 
tion effects are enlightened in 
order to find the smallest buses 
sizes (leading to smaller area 
and power consumption) guar- 
anteeing a correct behavior. At 
least, the HDL code for the 
whole system is automatically 
generated. 

The virtual prototype allows 
verification of course, but also 
parameter tuning for subjec- 
tive testing. The threshold 
constant is determined by us- 
ing a scroll bar from the Inter- 
active Simulation Library. 
During simulation, we can 
tune this parameter according 
to the subjective quality of the 
output picture (Fig. 7). 



Figure 7. Interactive Parameter Tuning : 
Subjective Testing 
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4. TRENDS FOR PROTOTYPING METHODOLOGIES 



Because verification handles 
heterogeneous models, the veri- 
fication space can be seen 
within two dimensions (Fig. 8). 
Therefore, we believe that an 
efficient verification environ 
ment must be able to perform 
validation with models located 
anywhere in this verification 
space. It represents an issue to 
prohibitive simulation time and 
also offers new prospects. 

First, it allows providing the 
software team with more and 
more rapid and accurate proto 
types. There is another benefit 
with this approach: the avail- 
ability of the models. If you 
plan to use a hard-core, the 
vendor may not distribute an 
HDL netlist, but will be able to 
provide an off-the-shelf com- 
ponent or at least a bounded- 
out core. In such an open verification environment, it becomes possible to 
develop the system, even at high level, with high-speed simulation and fine 
details. 

Moreover, it bridges the implementation gap. When a circuit is designed 
and verified at high level with a virtual prototype, and later globally refined 
for implementation, there is a lot of work (and thus many possible errors) 
between them. This problem is more and more frequent with the increasing 
complexity of systems. When the system does not work after implementa- 
tion, a lot of work is required to localize and identify the faults sites. An en- 
vironment which can handle virtual models as well as real models allows the 
incremental migration from virtual prototype to real world prototype. After 
the migration of each part of the system, a verification is performed. If the 
system does not have the required behavior, the last implemented part of the 
design is analyzed to find the errors. In fact, this approach provides an easier 
diagnosis of faulty systems during implementation. 



ivt \ Pro(or>pt?s 



Couimulpeiofi ^ 

VHDL ^ ► 153 ■ 
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Hardware 
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Figure 8. Co-verification Space 
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Abstract: We present a layout synthesis methodology based on the use of virtual CMOS 

libraries, i.e. using no pre-characterized cells. The proposed methodology is 
organized around an automatic layout generator, allowing fast on-the-fly 
implementation of macro-cells. The generator eliminates the need for post- 
layout compaction procedures and in addition produces parasitic capacitances 
estimations. Results show that it is possible to quickly generate dense layouts, 
allowing fast prototyping of logic functions. The proposed method can change 
the way layout synthesis is seen today, since accurate parasitic evaluation is an 
important prerequisite for optimized submicronic designs. 

1. INTRODUCTION 

Shrinking product lifecycles, increased design complexity and time to 
market are some of the fundamental issues that must be addressed by the IC 
designers. The recent market trend towards Systems on Silicon (SOS) 
manufactured with deep submicronic processes has increased the design 
complexity dramatically, which has lead to the frequent need to reuse IP 
cores. At the physical level the use of virtual libraries [1] instead of cell 
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libraries, module generators or full custom layout is an alternative for a fast 
prototyping of these designs on different processes. 

In this paper we propose a design methodology where layout synthesis, 
performance evaluation and optimization are associated in one single design 
flow as represented in Figure 1. The concept of a virtual library is based on 
using cells available through a layout generator, instead of using a set of pre- 
characterized cells. The set of available cells is a user defined constraint 
(number of transistors in series, maximum fanout and output isolation). The 
technology mapping process starts with a Boolean description and its output 
file is a netlist of Static CMOS complex gates at the transistor level, which is 
transferred to a layout generator. The first layout synthesis creates a load 
file, with routing and diffusion capacitance. Using this load file, with the 
original Spice file, accurate time analysis [2] and sizing can be performed. 




Using layout synthesis tools [3][4], it is possible to overcome the main 
limitations of the standard-cell approach: fixed number of functions and 
fixed transistor sizes. However, a virtual library approach may present the 
following limitations: 

- Cells are not pre-characterized. The cell performance (area, delay, and 
power) can only be obtained after layout synthesis, since each cell will be 
generated according to its environment. Layout generation, parasitic 
capacitance extraction and electrical simulation are CPU time 
consuming. As will be shown, it is possible to break this cycle, obtaining 
the parasitic elements immediately after layout synthesis, reducing in this 
way the amount of CPU necessary to validate a circuit. 

- Cell topology is fixed. Usually, only dual gates (same number of N and P 
transistors) and transmission gates are implemented. When a cell 
generator implements dynamic logic, like NORA or TSPC, the transistor 
density is poor [5]. 
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- Automatic layout synthesis design flow requires more steps than 
standard-cell flow, like layout compaction, detailed extraction and 
electrical simulation. Layout generation must be entirely transparent and 
fast to the designer, while efficiently coupled to the logical synthesis 
step, to technology mapping and to performance optimization tools. 

For these reasons, layout synthesis tools are not widely used in the 
semiconductor industry. However, virtual library methodology has recently 
grown in importance, since layout synthesis tools may speed up the 
generation of IP blocks for process migration. Additionally, this can be done 
without necessarily creating links to specific fabrication process or cell- 
library vendors. 

The approach presented here is original. Our main goal is to quickly 
synthesize the entire layout of a block, starting from a gate level description 
(in fact, transistor level), without layout compaction, still maintaining 
reasonable transistor densities. If layout compaction is employed, more than 
3 hours are necessary to translate a symbolic description to the final masks 
for 5000 transistor blocks, in an Ultra-Sparc 10. Using our approach, we 
synthesize the layout and calculate the parasitic elements in less than 2 
minutes. 

As CPU time for layout generation is no more a bottleneck, iterations 
may be used for optimization. The logic synthesis tool can perform initial 
iterations to get accurate information on routing length and cell area. This 
gives facilities for buffer and repeater insertion, since the load of each node 
is calculated during the layout synthesis. 

The technology coding is very simple, requiring only basic rules such as 
distances, separations and overlapping. For parasitic estimation the data 
required is the area and the peripheral capacitance of each layer. In addition 
to the fast synthesis, easy technology migration allows to synthesize circuits 
in new processes, without waiting for new cell libraries. 

This paper is organized as follows. Section 2 presents the layout style at 
the cell and circuit level, as well as the technology coding. Next, in Section 
3, the evaluation of the parasitic elements is introduced. In Section 4 we 
present our preliminary results, and finally some conclusions and future 
work. 



2. LAYOUT STYLE 

The main difference between cell based technology mapping and library 
free technology mapping concerns the libraries (pre-characterized or virtual) 
they must cope with. Library free technology mapping implements the 
functions directly at the transistor level, while guaranteeing that the final 
netlist of complex gates respect some topological constraints (e.g. number of 
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transistors in series). The great number of available complex gates will 
improve the design space and lead to a minimization of the overall number 
of transistors, minimizing the design at the transistor level. 

The output of the library free technology mapping is a netlist at the 
transistor level. Two alternatives can be considered at the physical synthesis 
phase: library or macro-cell generation. During library generation ([6] and 
[7]) a dedicated cell library is created either from symbolic templates or 
from a regular layout style. These cells have common characteristics 
(constant height and fixed pin positions), to be treated homogeneously in the 
same way as with a library in the cell-based approach. After library 
generation, placement and routing tools for standard-cells are used to obtain 
the final layout. In macro-cell generation ([4]) the complete block will be 
generated. The initial description is decomposed into leaf cells that will be 
assembled together using dedicated place and route tools, without 
constituting a separate library. Two instances of the same logic function can 
have different layouts, according to its environment. Our approach employs 
such a method. 

Due to the use of regular layout styles for cell or macro-cell synthesis, 
normally followed by compaction [7], the final transistor density obtained 
from library free synthesis is smaller than that obtained from the standard- 
cell approach, where the cells are handcrafted. However, the final area for 
the library free approach can be smaller, due to the use of complex gates, 
which reduces the overall number of transistors. 

2.1 Layout Synthesis 

The target technology is CMOS, with 3 metal layers for routing and no 
restrictions on stacked contacts. Transistors are implemented using the 
linear-matrix style, where two horizontal diffusion lines are used to 
implement transistors. Supply lines are placed between transistors, in metal2. 
The contacts to the substrate (body-ties) are inserted over the supply lines. A 
metal 1 stub is used to connect vcc/gnd nodes to supply lines, requiring a 
stacked via over body-ties. 

The algorithm to implement the layout of a row starts from the left side 
of each row, processing column by column {Figure 2). Each node 
(drain/gate/source) has its status defined during the data base construction: 

- External row node', inputs and outputs nodes to be connected to the 
routing regions. The pin assignment algorithm determines these nodes. 

- Internal row node: supply, OTC, not connected (e.g., opposite side of a 
gate) and internal connection (e.g., abutted drains in a nand gate). 

Using the design rules and the node status, it is possible to construct the 
real layout, without intermediate descriptions. The procedure used to 
implement the rows examines the node status. Only two cases occur: either 
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the node must be connected to the routing region or it must not. If the node 
must be routed, it will be aligned to a grid, with a step defined by the contact 
rules. Otherwise, the node coordinate will be fixed respecting the minimal 
distance between transistors. Automatic jog insertion for gates (polysilicon 
layer) is necessary to reduce the circuit width and the diffusion area. 

Over-the-cell nodes will be implemented in metal2, over transistors. The 
over-the-cell routing is divided into two steps: the first one moves all 
internal nets of complex gates to the transistor region, and the second one 
fills each track with nets from the routing region. Experiments over a large 
set of complex gates [8], up to 4 transistors in series, gives a reduced number 
of tracks for internal cell routing. In this way, the width of the transistor area 
is not penalized by this approach. 

Different layer directions are used inside row and routing regions. At the 
row level, diffusion and metal2 are used horizontally; while polysilicon, 
metal 1 and metalS are used vertically. For the routing regions, metal 1 and 
metals are used horizontally; and polysilicon and metalS are used vertically. 

The connection between rows and routing regions is achieved in a 
dedicated track named “interface line”. As can be observed in Figure 2, this 
region will connect the vertical layers. If we have polysilicon connected to 
poly silicon no contact is needed; otherwise, for metal 1 -metalS connection a 
stacked contact-vial must be implemented. 

The row generation step creates the real layout for each row. Before 
routing, it is necessary to insert feedthroughs over rows. As all rows are 
transparent to metalS, vertical wires can be placed anywhere over the cells, 
with the following constraints: 

- For any routing region, the number of different signals per vertical 

column is limited to two. 

- Different feedthroughs in two adjacent rows are forbidden. 

- Feedthroughs are aligned to the routing grid. 

If these restrictions are not observed, vertical cycles can render the 
routing impossible. Automatic jog insertion over metalS wires is performed 
to manage the difference of constraints between column sides. 
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Figure 2. Layout style at the row level 
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The last step is the routing. A modified left-edge algorithm is employed. 
The choice of routing layers was made aiming the reduction on the number 
of contacts in the interface region. If the coupled capacitance between 
metal 1 and metal2 (horizontal layers) is too high it is possible to change the 
directions to poly-metal 1 and metal3-metal2 or to define the maximum 
superposition length between two wires as a design rule. 

2.2 Technology Coding 

The input of our layout generator is constituted of only two files: the 
Spice netlist and the design rules. The outputs are the final layout and a load 
report for each net. Three sets of rules are necessary: 

- Geometrical rules (28 rules): for each layer the minimum width and 
minimum separation for contacts and vias the length, distance and margin 
to metal; transistor construction rules and power supply width. Figure 3 
illustrates the design rules used for the transistor construction. 

- GIF rules (15 rules): define the CIF name for each layer of the layout. 

- Electrical rules (15 rules): for each layer the area and peripheral 
capacitance, oxide capacitance and “load factor limit” (ratio of load to 
input capacitance). 

The routing grid is defined by equation (1). 
grid = 2*max(MCTO, MVIAl, MVIA2)+ 

max(LCTO, LVIAI, LVIA2) + max(DMl , DM2, DM3) 

Where: 

- MCTO, MVIAl, MVIA2: margin of metal to contact; 

- LCTO, LVIAI, LVIA2: width of contact; 

- DMI, DM2, DM3: distance between same metal layer. 

Pins assigned to routing are the only elements aligned to this grid. Drains, 
gates and sources not connected to the routing region (even OTC nodes) are 
not aligned to it. Some experiments were done with gridless routing. This 
approach was rejected due to the huge number of DRC errors introduced and 
to the resulting small area gain. 





This Section presents the approach used to compute the parasitic 
elements for each net. We considered only the capacitance to the substrate. 
No coupled capacitance is computed and a lumped model is used. The goal 
is to provide a fast evaluation tool, not a precise electrical extractor. 

Two procedures can be adopted to compute parasitics: 

- compute the wire length during routing, 

- compute the wire length after routing, reading the layout file, as an 
extractor program. 

The second approach is CPU time intensive, since it is necessary to find 
all connected polygons. Despite this problem, we adopted this solution, since 
this '"wire extractor" can be used to verify the generated layout, giving 
information on eventual open connections and short-circuits (import tool 
during the development of routing algorithms). As we detail in Section 4, for 
a circuit with 14376 transistors, (257051 polygons), only 228 seconds (Ultra- 
Sparc 1) were necessaiy to compute the parasitic elements. 

The parasitic capacitance for each net, Cbad, is given by formula 2. 
Figure 4 illustrates the three components defining the load capacitance. 




Figure 4. Parasitic Capacitance Evaluation 
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The active capacitance, Cactive, is a function of all gate widths connected 
to the net: 

W„+ W^).l^„.Cox ( 3 ) 

The routing capacitance, Crowe, is a function of the length of each layer 
implementing the net. It is important to subtract the polysilicon length over 
transistors (width) to compute polysilicon capacitance. 

^ route ~ (Qrea(„)-W(«) + penmeter(u)) ■ 

n=poly,m\,m2,m3 

The diffusion capacitance, Cdiffusion, corresponds to the number of 
drain/source regions driving the net. We are assuming worst case behavior: 
the last transistor in a series branch is switching. The following formula is 

used to compute Cdiflusion: 

+ l.Cjnsw ).wsd.drainN # 



C 



diffiision 



+ i^pourQP + 2.Cjpsw).wsd.drainP# + W^,.Cjnsw + W^,.Cjpsw 
FDIF 



( 5 ) 



Where: 

- wsd corresponds to the average drain/source length, and is calculated by the generator 
tool; 

- CjnICjp is the area capacitance and Cjnsw/Cjpsw the perimeter capacitance for the 
diffusion layer; 

- drainM and drainP# the number of drain/source regions driving the net. This number 
corresponds to the number of transistors connected to the longest series branch in each 
plan of the gate; 

- the last two factors corresponds to the perimeter length at the end of a diffusion chain. 

The input capacitance for a giving gate is given by formula 6. 

) • Lro ■ Cox . drive (6) 

where: 

- c,„ and Wp „„ corresponds respectively to the N and P average width of the gate, 

- drive is the number of transistor pairs switching together. Drive is 1 for nand, nor, 
inverter and complex gates; and 'k' when we have an inverter with 'k' parallel transistors. 

The load factor, Fioad = Chad / C,„, corresponds to the ratio between the 
load and the input capacitance. When this factor is greater than the “load 
factor limit”, defined into the design rule file, a warning message is sent to 
the user. This information can be used to define which gates must be sized or 
where buffers can be inserted. 

The “wire extractor” supplies three output reports: 

- Flat spice netlist with parasitic capacitances: this file can be used either 
by the electrical simulator or by the sizing tool. 

- Parasitic capacitances: 

* Relative capacitances. Cative/f^in, Crowe^f'in, and Cioad/f'in* If 

Cioad/Cin is greater than the “load factor limit” a warning is printed. 

■ Absolute values for capacitances (Cative, Crowe, Cdiff, Cioad and Cj„). 
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■ Total length per layer and the number of contacts in each net, data 
used to compute the routing capacitance and {future work) resistance. 

■ Topological data for each gate: number of inputs, fanin, fanout, 
number of transistors in series, average transistor width and the 
number of transistors connected to the longest serial branch in each 
plan (used to compute diffusion capacitance); 

■ Number of estimated buffers (Cioad/Cin > load factor limit). 

- Wire length histogram. Running the generator over a set of benchmarks 
(28 to 15000 transistors, 0.25 |xm technology), we got an average value 
of 89% of connections bellow 200 |im. For this technology, 200 |im 
corresponds to a Croute/Cm equal to 2.5 (average transistor width equal to 2 
|i,m). Figure 5 shows a histogram for a circuit with 14376 transistors and 
4764 nets (ISCAS c7552). In this example, 80.5% of the connections are 
bellow 100 |xm, 9.9% between 100 and 200 pm, 7.4 % between 200 and 
500 pm and 2.2% (102 connections) have the total length greater than 
500 pm. The cells driving these nets must be sized, or buffer insertion 
must applied. 
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Figure 5. Histogram of wire lengths 

The obtained results show that only a small fraction of nets have length 
larger than 200 pm. A tool for quickly finding these nets is essential in 
submicronic technologies, in order to guide the sizing and optimization 
steps. The wire length data can also be used in a second placement iteration 
to guide the placement of cells inside the critical path of the circuit. The 
placement algorithm, quadrature with pin propagation, is responsible for this 
homogeneous length distribution. 

4. RESULTS 

A method to estimate the silicon area necessary to implement layouts, 
starting from the number of transistors and the layout design rules, is 
presented in [9]. The data given in this paper represents an upper bound for 
the transistor densities. Table I shows the maximum transistor density that 
can be achieved without routing. Routing area was considered as a constant 
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percentage of layout area, 50% and 25% for two and three metal layers 
respectively. Then, for a 3-metal layer 0.25 |im process, the transistor 
density that should be obtained with routing by a layout generator is 94000 
transistors/mm^ (125328*0.75). 

Table I. Transistor Density Roadmap (tr/mm^) [9] 



Process (|xm) Transistor Density 



1=0.8 


8296 


1=0.6 


14748 


1=0.5 


31332 


1=0.35 


62644 


1=0.25 


125328 


1=0.18 


250656 



Table 2 gives the area, transistor density, CPU time for layout 
generation and for “wire extraction” (parasitic capacitance evaluation) 
obtained with our layout genenerator. 

Table 2. Transistor Density and CPU time for layout generation and parasitic capacitance 
evaluation 



Technology: 0.25 fim, 3 metal-layers and stacked contacts, regular sized transistors, w=2 fim. 



1=0.25 //m. CPU time in milliseconds for an Ultra-Sparc 1 



Circuit 


Transistors 


Nets 


Rows 


area 

(mm^) 


Tr. Density 
(mm^) 


CPU (ms) 
Generation 


CPU 

(ms) 

Par. 

Eval. 




28 


13 


1 


0.00028 


100676 


50 


170 






15 


2 


0.00042 


94482 


180 


310 


alu 


260 


94 


3 


0.00353 


73677 


440 


3970 


Alugate 


432 


117 


4 


0.00535 




500 


6050 


rip 


448 


163 


4 


0.00500 




720 


8360 


cla 


528 


215 


4 


0.00700 




660 


9010 


Hdb3 


570 


191 


6 


0.00745 


76539 


420 


9810 


5xpl 


798 


308 


7 


0.01087 


73386 


790 


15310 


sao2 


930 


361 


7 


0.01321 


70388 


1030 


17770 


Mult6 


972 


308 


6 


0.01311 


74147 


1230 


15800 


ESSSIHIII 


1092 


420 


8 


0.01547 


70575 


1170 


22190 


c499 


1556 


511 


7 


0.02279 


68277 


1730 


28820 


cl355 


2244 


647 


9 


0.02975 


75437 


2390 


41460 


cl 908 


3146 


990 


14 


0.04764 


66036 


3850 


63680 


Mult2 


4512 


1239 


13 


0.07425 


60768 


5610 


66220 


c2670 


4976 


1762 


15 


0.08408 


59181 


6360 


98230 


c75523x3 


6164 


2101 


15 


0.13295 




14730 


101100 


ESSHli 


7154 


2359 


15 


0.13449 


53193 


9100 


118810 


1 Multl2 


8584 


2455 


16 


0.14757 


58169 


15110 


133850 






2706 


18 


0.14931 


67726 


11030 


162970 


c5315 


10656 


3429 


15 


0.24822 


42930 


24360 


167510 


C7552 


14376 


4764 


17 


0.33096 


43437 


109700 


228220 



The average transistor density obtained with this first layout generator 
version is around 60000 tr/mm^, to be compared to the ideal density: 94000 
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tr/mm^ (0.25 (im technology). The main reason for this difference is the 
routing approach, which was based on the traditional channel approach 
(channels and feedthroughs). The number of rows was chose to minimize the 
area, and fixed as a parameter for the generator. Circuits with transistor 
density below 58000 tr/mm^ (c3540, c7552_3x3, c5315 and c7552) have a 
great number of inverters (at least 55% of the cells). This fact reduces the 
row transparency, since there is less space to pass metal3 over the cells, 
reducing in this way the transistor density. One solution to reduce the used 
silicon area is to use a maze-based algorithm, routing as much as possible 
over transistors. 

5. CONCLUSION 

Our primary goal was to show that it was possible to quickly generate 
dense layouts without compaction. In submicronic technologies, the routing 
contribution for delay is equivalent to cell delay. We have shown, the 
capacitance for a wire length with 200 pm is equivalent to 2.5 cells. Then, if 
only cell delay is used for mapping, sizing and timing analysis, inaccurate 
results will be obtained. For a submicronic design flow, the layout 
generation step must give accurate information on parasitic in few minutes, 
instead hours. This fast layout generation can be used: 

- in mapping tools to select which gates will be used (simple gates or and- 
or-inverters) or where buffers must be inserted; 

- in sizing tools to correctly size transistors, using the parasitic capacitance 
evaluation, or insert buffers not placed in the mapping step; 

- in timing analysis tools [2] to get an accurate post-layout performance 
evaluation. 

From this first layout synthesis prototype, two directions can be 
investigated: (/) developing more accurate models for capacitance and 
resistance evaluation; (ii) implementing efficient routing algorithms for this 
layout style. 
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Abstract 

As the interconnect dominates in DSM regime, we propose a novel route - 
and-place design methodology at RT-level which strongly ties to physical design 
tasks. Unlike conventional place-and-route, our methodology prioritizes inter- 
connect over devices. At the RT-level, we identify all global nets and carefully 
design their interconnect topology to achieve desired delay characteristics, fol- 
lowed by the macro-cell placement. Net clustering is carried out to account for 
net interdependencies as well as to derive the bounding box constraint on a net. 
Within a macro-cell, as the nets are local in nature, we apply place-and-route to 
achieve its layout. Experimental results on various datapath circuits resulted in 
total wirelength reduction varying from 3.7% to 24.6% with an average value of 
12.4%. 

Keywords: Route & Place Methodology, Interconnect Minimization, Deep Sub Micron Regime. 



1. INTRODUCTION 

Due to rapid technology scaling, technology generations in the DSM regime 
give us the capability to realize system-on-a-chip. The accompanied price is 
the dominance of the interconnect phenomena that were hitherto ignored at 
the micron and sub-micron technology generations. Therefore, existing CAD 
algorithms must be revisited and/or new CAD algorithms must be developed 
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to address this paradigm shift. In the 1997 SIA NTRS [1], for example, it is 
projected that for lOOnm technology, the interconnect delay for A1 metalization 
is approximately fifteen times the gate delay. This underlines the severity of 
the problem. The conventional place-and-route approach is not appropriate for 
design optimization in DSM regime as the cell placement limits the routing 
freedom of a net. Thus, in order to make the design methodology interconnect 
centered, we propose a route and place scheme so that we give priority to net 
routing over cell placement. 

If there are no cells placed, where is one going to route the nets!! We address 
this problem by macro-cell clustering i.e. the cells connected by a bunch of 
nets are grouped together to give rise to a bounding box constraint for the 
nets. The clustering is based on the interdependency of nets. Those nets which 
have many cells in common are put in the same cluster so that the overall 
wirelength of each net is reasonable. Once clusters are formed, within each 
cluster we would synthesize the nets that satisfy the delay constraint as well 
as the bounding box area constraint. It is possible that clusters may share 
macro-cells. Thus, cluster-level placement is carried out to place the common 
cells between two clusters at their common boundary. Within each macro-cell, 
place-and-route methodology is adopted to achieve its layout, as the nets within 
the cell are local in nature. In summary, this approach gives highest priority 
to the optimization of the global net characteristics, which is key to success in 
DSM regime. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows: Section 2. discusses the re- 
lated work. Section 3. presents the route and place design methodology in 
detail. Section 4. shows the experimental results. Finally, Section 5. draws 
conclusions and outlines future work. 

2. LITERATURE SURVEY 

Although sophisticated models for interconnect delay were developed [2] , 
their use in synthesis is limited due to the lack of knowledge of geometry of 
interconnect early enough. So synthesis tools must adopt an approach that first 
focussed on determining optimal plan for global wiring. Such approaches are 
known as wire planning. 

Given a set of pre-designed modules, which may be standard cells or custom 
modules, and a netlist describing the connections to be made between them, the 
objective of module placement stage is to assign each module a unique location 
on the chip, so that no two modules overlap, and the design constraints are met. 
Wire planning [3] is one possible source for generating these constraints. There 
will also be design constraints imposed by the particular design style adopted. 

Constructive and Iterative approach. Constructive approach try to imi- 
tate the approach taken by a human designer. But the intuitive rules of human 
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designer have proven to be hard to capture into a computer program, resulting 
in poor quality. Iterative approach involves starting with a seed(initial place- 
ment) and improving it iteratively until closure is achieved. For large designs, 
number of iterations itself can be a bottleneck. Avoiding local minima is also 
a problem. 

Stochastic approach. These algorithms try to avoid the local minima 
problem noted above. They allow random moves that may increase the cost 
function temporarily allowing for the solution to proceed in search of a “global 
minimum” . For example simulated annealing is one such approach [4] . But 
this approach entails a large amount of computation which tends to be a hand- 
icap when dealing with very large circuits. 

Min-Cut placement. The most common objective used during above place- 
ment process was to minimize the total interconnect length. Such algorithms 
often lead to non-uniform routings. This can lead to chip area not being mini- 
mized even if the wires are short. 

Hence min-cut placement techniques [5, 6] were developed which seek in 
addition, to minimize number of nets crossing a set of horizontal and verti- 
cal cut lines crossing the chip. Shorter wirelengths are achieved by finding 
strongly connected groups of modules. 

Timing driven placement. With interconnect delays playing an increas- 
ingly significant role in the timing closure problem, it is no longer sufficient 
to just guarantee routability of a particular placement but needs to satisfy 
length(delay) constraints. This concern led to work on timing driven place- 
ment [7] and routing [8] algorithms. These algorithms can be broadly classified 
as net-based [9] and path-based [10] approach. Net-based approach usually 
involves computing timing slack for each net and converting them into wire- 
length upper-bound constraints or net weights to be used in the cost function 
during placement. Path-based approach involves modeling path-based con- 
straints as a mathematical programming problem. 

The above approaches address the problem in a piece-wise fashion by con- 
sidering point-to-point length constraints. In DSM regime, however, the entire 
topology of the net affects the delay. Our approach is global in nature when 
deriving a routing solution for a given net. The influence of the topology on 
the delay can be reduced by appropriate buffer insertion through isolation of 
the downstream capacitance. 

3. ROUTE-AND-PLACE DESIGN METHODOLOGY 

The design flow of the proposed Route-and-Place design methodology is as 
shown in Figure 1 The input netlist consists of instances of RT-level compo- 
nents such as n-bit adders, n-bit registers, m-to-1 multiplexors, etc. We assume 
that the bounding box area of the leaf-cells used to build the macro-cells is 
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known apriori. The netlist may be either a hand-written one or the output of 
a front-end synthesis tool. From the netlist, we eliminate the following global 
nets: power, ground, clock, and nets such as Global Reset. Specialized net 
topologies need to be generated for such nets. Grouping of nets that drive the 
same macro-cells is also carried out. 

From the pre-processed netlist, net clusters are formed based on multi-net 
dependency. For each cluster so formed, the nets in that cluster are prioritized 
according to their cell-count. Following this priority, an optimum net topology 
is synthesized for each net. After all nets are routed, macro-cells are then 
placed around the nets. Within each macro-cell, the traditional place and route 
is carried out as the nets within a macro-cell are local in nature. Between two or 
more clusters macro-cells may be shared. To handle this scenario, inter-cluster 
placement is performed, following which an optimized layout is generated. In 
the following paragraphs we present a detailed discussion on each phase. 
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I. Net Clustering: Two nets are said 
to be interdependent provided they have 
at-least one common cell. The higher 
the number of common cells, higher the 
degree of interdependency. Strongly in- 
terdependent nets must be routed in the 
same region in order to find “good” in- 
terconnect topologies for all the nets in 
question. Net clustering is carried out 
based on the net interdependencies. We 
employ clique partitioning algorithm to 
form the clusters. 

From the input netlist, a net interdepen- 
dency graph, G, is constructed where 
each node represents a net and an edge 
exists between two nodes if and only if 
the nets represented by the nodes are in- 
terdependent. Each edge is weighted 
with a weight equal to the number of 
common cells between the nets. A mod- 
ified version of clique partitioning algo- 
rithm proposed by Tseng and Siewiorek 
[1 1] is applied on GduaU the dual of G. 
The main modification to the original 
algorithm is to handle a weighted input 
graph. 
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The advantage of applying clique partitioning on Gdual is that it not only 
yields cliques of nets but also information as to which nets within the clique 
needs to closer. In other words, it yields clusters that are hierarchical in nature. 
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Figure 2 (a) A Simple netlist with five nets connecting ten RTL modules; (b) Net inter- 
dependency graph 



For a simple RTL netlist shown in Figure 2(a) G and G dual are shown in 
Figure 2(b) and Figure 3. Clique partitioning on G dual yields minimum 
number of maximum weighted cliques. The following clique set is obtained 
from Gdual- C={ {b, d, e, f, g}, {a, c}, {i}, {j}, {h}}. 

On expanding the clique set into net clusters, we obtain the following: 
C'={{nl, n2, n3, n4, n5}, {nl, n5}, {n3}, {n4}, {n5}}. As clique parti- 
tioning is performed on GduaU a net may occur in more than one cluster. In a 
given cluster, we can group nets into sub-clusters that identify the nets that are 
desired to be routed very closely in the same region. A sub-cluster in a cluster 
arises under the following conditions: 

(1) An identical cluster exists by itself. 

(2) An identical sub-cluster occurs in one or more other cliques. 

The reduction of C' gives rise to C"'={{{nl, n5}, n2, n3, n4}}, where {nl, n5} 
is a sub-cluster that occurs by itself. Thus, we obtain one hierarchical cluster 
with two levels. 

II. Routing: In [12] it is shown that both the total wirelength (i.e., the 
total interconnect capacitance) as well as the interconnect topology will dic- 
tate the interconnect delay. Our methodology gives near complete freedom 
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clique 3 clique 4 clique 5 

Figure 3 Dual of the graph shown in Figure 1.2(h) 




Figure 4 (a)-(e) Various stages of routing the cluster (f) Final layout 
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to optimize both factors for every global net. In this work, we focus on total 
wirelength minimization. Thus, given a cluster, for every net belonging to the 
cluster, we aim to obtain an optimum interconnect topology in terms of its to- 
tal wirelength. We assume that the delay is linearized by repeater insertion and 
therefore the wirelength is a reasonable delay metric. The delay of a long line 
that is “quadratic” in nature can be canonically converted into “near-linear” 
delay by bulfer insertion, as a buffer isolates the “downstream” capacitance 
[13]. Optimal buffer insertion [14] algorithms exists in the literature that can 
be employed for this purpose. 

Work is in progress to compare the actual delays by employing accurate 
timing analysis tools such as moment-based timing tools [15] and HSPICE. 

The generation of a routing solution begins from the innermost sub-cluster(s) 
and works outwards. For eg., in case of C", first we generate a routing solution 
for {nl, n5} and then continue with nets n2, n3, and n4. For those nets which 
are at the same level within a cluster, we given preference to larger nets i.e. 
nets with higher cell count. As the routing solution evolves, macro-cells get 
locked into certain positions and the end all common macro-cells are locked. 
Thus a partial placement solution also evolves as a side-effect of this phase. 
Re-positioning of macro-cells is carried out with the objective of making the 
layout as square as possible. 

Figure 4 shows how the routing solution for the cluster C " evolves. The 
sub-cluster {nl, n5} within C" is routed first. Figure 4(a) shows a simple 
topology for net nl with two possible locations for the macro-cells belonging 
to nl. Figure 4(b) depicts the addition of net n5 to net nl. This fixes the 
positions of the macro-cells B, C, and J. Between the two possible candidates 
n2 and n3, we randomly pick n2. With macro-cells B and C already placed, 
we constract a net topology for n2 as shown in Figure 4(c). There are three 
possible cell positions that can be occupied by the remaining cells on the net, 
namely A, D, and F. Routing of net n3 necessitates the placement of macro- 
cells D and F that are shared with net n2. Thus, macro-cells D and F are placed 
as shown in Figure 4(d). Finally, net n3 is routed as shown in Figure 4(e). 

III. Macro-cell Placement: In the routing solution obtained in the previous 
phase, the placement of unbound macro-cells is carried out. Generate pin loca- 
tion constraints for each macro-cell. Within a macro-cell (eg. an n-bit adder) 
since all the nets are local in nature, we can employ the conventional place- 
and-route approach to obtain an optimized layout. The reason for cluster-level 
placement is that some clusters may have common macro-cells. In such a case, 
the common cells need to be placed at the common boundary. 
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4. EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

We present results for the following five benchmarks: (1) Compress', (2) 
Find', (3) FIFO', (4) TFs Shuffle Exchange Network', (5) Truffle Light Con- 
troller (TLC). These are datapaths are automatically generated by a high level 
synthesis tool. Pertinent design data of the benchmark examples are shown in 
Table 1 . We present the experimentation procedure below. 

(1) Netlist preprocessing: From an input RTL netlist, power, ground, and 
clock nets are eliminated. Nets with identical cell lists are collapsed into one 
compound net, i.e., they are treated as a single bus. If two nets have no com- 
mon cells then they are independent and the relative cell placement does not 
influence each other’s total wirelength. In real designs, the degree of interde- 
pendency between two arbitrary nets lie between the above two extreme cases. 

In a design consisting of N number of nets, the node size of the net in- 
terdependency graph (G) is equal to N and the worst-case complexity of the 
number of edges is O(N^). Therefore, the worst-case complexity of the num- 
ber of nodes in Gduai is O(iV^). In real life designs, the node-size of Gduai is 
much smaller than the worst-case complexity. Column 3 of Table 1 reports 
the node-size of Gduai for o^ch design. 

(2) Net Clustering: Gduai is provided as an input to Tseng’s clique parti- 
tioning heuristic [11]. The original algorithm proposed in [11] is modified to 
handle weighted input graphs. Optimal number of maximum weighted cliques 
are heuristically obtained. The nodes in the clique identify the cells that need 
to be in the same neighborhood. From the cliques and from the information 
about the cells associated with each node, we generate clusters of nets. A net 
may belong to more than one cluster, as the clique partitioning is performed 
on Gduai rather than G. Recall that by doing so, not only do we find cliques 
of nets but also information as to which nets within the clique needs to routed 
closer. The latter information helps in prioritizing the nets when being routed 
as discussed in Section 3.. For each design, in Table 1 we tabulate the num- 
ber of cliques obtained (column 5), the size of the largest clique (column 6), 
and the execution time for clique partitioning (column 7). 

(3) Routing and Macro-cell Placement: The routing solution for each cluster 
is generated by hand. Work is in progress to integrate an interconnect synthesis 
tool that automatically generates the optimized network. We used Flint layout 
synthesis tool [17] in an interactive mode. We force Flint to generate a desired 
interconnect topology by generating appropriate channels in the placement. 
Flint has features to manipulate the macro-cells such as flipping, rotating etc., 
that are used extensively during the placement of macro-cells. 

For each macro-cell, we generate standard cell layouts by employing “Std- 
cell” layout generator module in Lager silicon compiler. Thus, within each 
macro-cell cell placement is following by net routing. This approach is jus- 
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tillable as the nets within the macro-cell are short. From the MAGIC layouts 
generated by Flint, we measure the wirelength of each net. The nets are routed 
in two wiring layers (Ml and M2). We sum up the lengths of all Ml and M2 
segments of a net to obtain its total wirelength. 

4.1 DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

We demonstrate the efficacy of our approach in terms of the following de- 
sign characteristics: (1) the sum of overall wirelengths of all nets in the design. 
(2) the bounding box area of the final layout. The reported values of the above 
measures are in the units of A, the basic unit of scalable CMOS technology. 
All designs are targeted for static CMOS technology. 

Below, we compare the optimized designs generated by route-and-place 
(RnP) approach against those generated using Macro-cell (PnR) based layout 
style as well as Standard-cell (Stdcell) based layout style. 

Total Wirelength. Table 2 summarizes the comparison of the total wire- 
length. The actual values of total wirelength are reported in columns 2-4. 
Columns 5 and 6 show the percentage change. In comparison with PnR, our ap- 
proach yielded in significant wirelength reduction between 3.7%-24.6%. This 
clearly demonstrates the effectiveness of the proposed approach. In compar- 
ison with Stdcell, our approach is not effective (but for Find) because of the 
following reasons: (1) Routing is limited to channels and hence in general the 
wirelength is higher. This can be alleviated by incorporating over-the-cell rout- 
ing. (2) Macro-cell shape and port location information is not exploited. Work 
is underway to improve the approach by addressing these factors. 

In Figure 5 we compare the results according the netlength distribution. 

In each figure, we plotted the net id on the x-axis and its wirelength on y- 
axis (in units of A). The nets are sorted in ascending order according to their 
wirelength. As majority of nets in every design have reduced substantially, it is 
evident that the proposed methodology is highly effective. Equally important 
is the fact that there was no tradeoff between nets. 

Ro un ding Box Area. The penalty paid for the wirelength reduction is an 
increase in the bounding box area. Table 3 summarizes the comparison of 
the bounding box area. The measured values are reported in columns 2-4. 
Columns 5 and 6 show the percentage change. In comparison with PnR, our 
approach resulted in an average increase of 25.8%. In comparison with Std- 
cell, our approach resulted in an average increase of 109.2% !! But, this can 
be improved by incorporating area in the cost function while generating rout- 
ing solution for a cluster. Compaction algorithms and over-the-cell routing 
algorithms will be integrated into the design flow to minimize the area penalty. 
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Table 1 Pertinent design data and clique partitioning related data 



Design 


Macro-cells 


Nets 


Nodes 

in G dual 


No. of 
Cliques 


Size of 
Largest 
Clique 


Exec 

Time 

seconds 


Compress 


35 


106 


62 


14 


8 


0.39 


Find 


58 


125 


130 


18 


15 


3.47 


Fifo 


63 


91 


179 


33 


20 


3.48 


Shuffle 


104 


43 


353 


37 


67 


52.57 


TLC 


32 


30 


86 


19 


10 


0.42 



Table 2 Total Wirelength stands for reduction) 



Circuit 


PnR 


RnP 


Stdcell 


VJ. PnR 


V5. Stdcell 


Compress 


343064 


330536 


100122 


-3.7% 


+230.0% 


Fifo 


1000242 


754083 


380351 


-24.6% 


+98% 


Find 


105256 


99956 


399962 


-5.0% 


-75.0% 


Shuffle 


1115374 


873600 


164289 


-21.7% 


+432.0% 


TLC 


129122 


120004 


40120 


-7.0% 


+199.0% 



Table 3 Bounding box area 



Circuit 


PnR 


RnP 


Stdcell 


VJ. PnR 


vs. Stdcell 


Compress 


2782 X 2894 


3071 X 3435 


2459 X 1648 


+31% 


+160.3% 


Fifo 


5076 X 4583 


3368 X 7529 


5735 X 2832 


+9% 


+56.0% 


Find 


4520x5109 


4099 X 6814 


5195 x2528 


+21% 


+112.7% 


Shuffle 


6227 X 4916 


4883 X 6973 


5339 X 3584 


+11% 


+77.9% 


TLC 


1963 X 1983 


2450 X 2489 


1875 X 1360 


+57% 


+139.1% 



5. CONCLUSIONS 

We introduced a novel route-and-place design methodology that is applied 
for interconnect minimization in DSM regime. Full flexibility to design the 
global nets is the key to high performance design in DSM regime. Extensions 
to this work includes integrating an interconnect synthesis tool, incorporating 
area minimization, and delay measurement using DSM-accurate timing tools. 
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Abstract: This paper proposes the use of Universal Logic Gates (ULGs) as basic 

elements for masked programmable master-slices customizable by the topmost 
metal layer. This new approach called Maragata combines the efficiency of 
MPGAs with the flexibility of FPGA architecture. Due to the intensive use of 
processor-like blocks in current VLSI circuits, ULGs were developed 
considering the implementation of sequential circuits. A set of ULGs were 
studied and designed for CMOS technology. Area comparison was 
accomplished by mapping various combinational and sequential circuits into 
ULGs master-slices and to a gate array master-slice called Agata. Results 
show that significant area gain and connection reduction can be achieved in 
this new approach. 



1. INTRODUCTION 

Rapid prototyping is the key to quick turnaround in a product 
development process. Today’s fast paced design cycles require the 
availability of early silicon and the flexibility of ramping to any volume 
production. Field Programmable Gate Arrays (FPGAs) are the most popular 
solution for the time-to-market because they can provide instant 
manufacturing and low cost prototyping. Since Xilinx Company [XIL98] 
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introduced the FPGA in 1985, many FPGAs have been developed by a 
number of other Companies like Actel [ACT98], Altera [ALT98]. 

FPGAs continue to fall short masked gate arrays in performance, density 
and cost for high volume. Masked Programmable Gate Arrays (MPGAs), on 
the other hand, have longer turnaround times. New technologies and 
solutions have emerged to overcome the limitations of FPGAs while 
maintaining the benefits of traditional gate arrays. One solution is masked 
gate arrays customizable only by the topmost metal layer [DON93] called 
Quick Customizable Logic (QCL). Another solution for fast prototyping is 
the Laser Programmable Gate Array (LPGA). ChipExpress Company 
[CHI98] offers such programmable gate arrays, which are composed of 
programmable logic blocks. LPGAs, MPGAs and FPGAs differ significantly 
in unit price, density, performance and prototyping lead times. Figure 1 
shows different logic density and design time tradeoffs. 




Full Custom MPGA LPGA FPGA 

Figure 1. Digital Systems Implementation Options 

Present days technology allows the integration of a large number of 
transistors and the possibility of integrating complete systems on a single 
chip. In the last 20 years, many technological breakthroughs have led to deep 
modifications either in our production system, or even in the way people 
interact with the overall world. Processor-like circuits, on a direct 
consequence of the integration technology availability, have made a 
dramatic change in the way systems are designed. The concept of an 
Application Specific System including microprocessors inside covers a wide 
range of applications, from portable systems to dedicated embedded control 
devices or ubiquitous computing. 

Aiming at increasing logic density of digital circuits with embedded 
processors inside, implemented in a programmable matrix, a new 
methodology based on mask programmable matrix customizable by the top 
most metal layer is proposed. This new approach is called Maragata 
[LIM98]. In this methodology the transistor rows are replaced by 
programmable logic blocks that can be specifically named as Universal 
Logic Gates (ULGs). Maragata is composed of coarse grain ULGs like in a 
hard-wired version of a FPGA architecture that combines the efficiency of 
MPGAs with the flexibility of FPGA architecture. Its ULGs were developed 
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considering the implementation of sequential and processor-like circuits, 
because these ULGs can implement latches or flip-flops with low area cost. 



2. DESIGNING UNIVERSAL LOGIC GATES 

The large flexibility of ULGs justifies its use for building up 
programmable matrix, particularly when customization is performed by 
using the topmost metal layer. When a more complex cell is used for 
building MPGAs, it is possible to optimize silicon area by properly sizing its 
transistors. Moreover, in such approach the transistor connections as well as 
small connections are already done. For instance, internal cell transistors that 
do not have to drive large capacitive loads may be smaller or even of 
minimum size. Overall timing performance of the cell is assured by sizing 
output cells as buffers by the time the matrix is designed. 

A ULG can be defined as a function y(xi,...,Xn,) that can realize some n- 
input functions G(yi,...,y„) connecting xj to 1, 0, yi or , or negating the 
output of G, where m>n. While designing a ULG for a specific 
programmable methodology, different ULG issues must be carefully 
analyzed. One issue is the functionality. The number of different Boolean 
logic functions that can be implemented by the cell defines the ULG 
functionality. The logic block functionality dominates the matrix logic 
density. Different ULGs are likely to have different amounts of 
functionality, and varying costs in terms of area and delay. This issue is veiy 
important because it will affect the logic density and the amount of routing 
resources. Two main considerations when selecting a given structure is to 
see how many «-input functions it can implement, and how easy is to 
implement a latch or flip-flop using all ULG resources. These logic facts 
must be combined with layout and electrical issues to ensure good 
performance and cost. 

The topology of a ULG directly influences its functionality. 
Multiplexors, inverters and simple logic gates may be combined together to 
build ULGs. A set of topologies was studied analyzing their functionality to 
achieve an optimal ULG. The goal is to find a ULG capable of realizing as 
many functions as possible without compromising silicon area and 
performance. 

We have done some research to select a good ULG, looking for low 
granularity, high flexibility and the availability of a technology mapper. 
Figure 2 shows some ULGs developed to Maragata approach. 

The proposed ULGs to Maragata can implement either combinational 
logic or sequential logic. Most of FPGAs have logic blocks that can 
implement combinational logic. To implement sequential logic it is 
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necessary a flip-flop per logic blocks. When this logic block is used only for 
combinational logic, the flip-flop area is wasted. The ULG3 can implement a 
flip-flop master-slave (with set and reset) using its multiplexors. It is 
necessary two ULG3 to implement one flip-flop and only one CLUS2 to 
implement the same flip-flop. 









(a) ULGl 



(b) ULG3 






(c) CLUS2 




(d) CLUS3 



Figure 2. ULGs developed to Maragata 

These ULGs developed to Maragata approach were compared to some 
ULGs developed to commercial FPGAs and LPGAs. Figure 3 shows some 
ULGs proposed in [LIN97] and in FPGA families like Actel and 
ChipExpress. 




Figure 3. ULGs proposed in [LIN97] (a), Actel (b)(c) and ChipExpress (d) logic blocks 

The ULGs presented in figure 2 and in figure 3 were analyzed using the 
Programa_de_TV tool [LIM99b] and their functionality was obtained. This 
program is able to realize all the NPN operations (Ni, P and No) over any n- 
input Lookup Tables, where n can be 2, 3 or 4. From the ULG description it 
is possible to identify all NPN classes that can be realized by this ULG. The 
graph on figure 4 shows the number of n-input NPN classes implemented by 
these ULGs. Figure 4 also shows the granularity of ULGs. The relative area 
indicates this granularity. The number of transistors was calculated based on 
multiplexors composed of transmission gates. It is necessary to use 6 
transistors to implement one 2: 1 multiplexor. For example, ULG3 in the x- 
axis implements all 2-input and 3-input logic functions, few 4-input logic 
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functions and occupies a small fraction of the largest studied ULG area 
(CLUS3). This one, although with larger area, implements all 4-input logic 
functions. ULG3 is the best tradeoff among number of logic functions, area 
and possibility of implementing a full flip-flop. 




Figure 4. Percentage of number of NPN classes implemented by some ULGs presented in 
fig. 2 and fig 3, and the percentage of area, respectively 



The multiplexers of Maragata ULGs were implemented by using 
transmission-gates rather than by CMOS static gates, to minimize not only 
transistor count, but power dissipation as well. In order to achieve minimum 
layout area, minimum width transistors were used whenever it is possible. In 
each ULG output transistors were sized to work as buffers. Internal fixed and 
customizable cell connections may contribute to reduce channel routing 
complexity. 

Table 1 shows the number of transistors and area for all developed 
ULGs. They have been developed in 0.8 |im double metal layer CMOS 
technology. All the customizable connections are done over the ULG 
without using the routing channel. The first metal layer was used for internal 
connections, while the second one was reserved for customization. Table 1 
also presents the area comparison for a master-slave flip-flop implemented 
into different ULGs. The cell CLUS3 can either implement 1 bit register or a 
D flip-flop. 



Table 1. ULGs Characteristics 



ULG 


# transistors 


Area (pm^) 


# ULGs to implement a 
flip-flop 


Area (pm^) 
of a flip-flop 


ULGl 


10 


1057 


4 


4228 


ULG3 


22 


1922 


2 


3844 


CLUS2 


30 


3000 


1 


3000 


CLUS3 


50 


5000 


1 


5000 



Figure 5 presents a circuit layout implemented in the Maragata matrix. 
The customization is done in metal 2. This matrix is composed of 26 rows, 
80 pads and has 1040 ULG3s. The matrix area is about 1 1.03 mm^. Its logic 
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density is 2263 tr/mm^. It is important to notice that the routing channel 
takes a significant area. By reducing connections one can expect a large 
reduction in the total matrix area. 




Figure 5. Matrix layout (the routing channel, the ULG rows and the customization in metal 2) 



3. AREA AND CONNECTION COMPARISON 

In order to evaluate the silicon area gain at Maragata approach, 
combinational and sequential circuits were mapped into conventional MPGA 
library elements and to ULGs from Maragata. SIS [SEN92] was used for 
logic simplification and technology mapping. In case of ULGs, the n-LUT 
mapper (SIS) was used (xl_part_coll -m -g 2 -n n; xl_coll_ck -n n; 
xl_partition -m -n n; simplify; xMrnp -n n; xl_partition -t -n n; xl_cover -e 
30 -u 200 -n n; xl_coll_ck -n n). 

The conventional MPGA approach chosen for benchmarking is a single 
metal layer customizable, based on transistor rows, refered to as Agata 
[CAR96]. It has been designed using the same 0.8|im double metal layer 
CMOS technology. Its library of personalization patterns has 13 logic 
functions: inverter, 2-, 3- and 4-input nands and nors, 2-input xor and nxor, 2 
to I and 4 to I multiplexers. There are also two latches and one D master- 
slave flip-flop with set and reset. In the case of Agata, it was used the 
command map -m 0. 

Table 2 shows some area and connections results for some combinational 
and sequential circuits implemented into ULG3. Some of these circuits are 
from the MCNC’9I benchmark. Previous research [LIM99a] showed that 
the most appropriated ULG in terms of area and number of connection 
efficiency is the ULG3. 

The area result presents only the amount of active area (cell area without 
taking account the routing channel) used in each design. Connectivity plays 
an important role in QCL like designs, since the number of possible 
connections is fixed. For the Agata approach there is a complete router 
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working [JOH97], and this same router is used in the Maragata approach. 
Since the ULG can embed more logic in its core, much less internal 
connections are needed in the Maragata case when compared to Agata, as it 
is showed in table 2. 



Table 2. Area comparison between Agata and Maragata ULGs for combinational and 
sequential circuits mapped using SIS 



Circuits 


MAP Agata 


ULG3 (3-LUT) 


Comparison 




CX 


Area 


Area 


CX 


%A 


%CX 


Booth 


433 


350232.4 


282534 


257 


-19 


-41 


Booth 12 


690 


545349.2 


417074 


380 


-24 


-45 


Booth 16 


936 


731685.2 


574678 


526 


-21 


-44 


BoothpS 


829 


537555.6 


461280 


475 


-14 


-43 


Bisects 


919 


610075.2 


551614 


549 


-10 


-40 


Desloca 


379 


317387.2 


251782 


224 


-21 


-41 


Descolal2 


514 


764208.8 


524706 


535 


-31 


4 


8051 control 


125 


72194.4 


78802 


92 


9 


-27 


8051_valida 


267 


150242.4 


188356 


200 


25 


-25 


8051_stateg 


143 


108940.0 


105710 


99 


-3 


-31 


8051_multipl. 


885 


594790.8 


517018 


511 


-13 


-42 


Raizbs 


664 


678666.8 


526628 


383 


-22 


-42 


Raiz_ds 


796 


790859.4 


601586 


453 


-24 


-43 


Raiz4q 


5102 


4733799.6 


3865142 


3090 


-18 


-39 



Results shows that area reduction may be achieved when the Maragata 
approach is used to implement a microprocessor (8051) and arithmetic 
functions like multipliers (booth, boothp, desloca, and bisect) and square 
extractor (raiz_bs, raiz_ds and raiz4q) using the ULG3 cell. The use of 
ULGs resulted in area gains around 20% for almost all examples. Only two 
circuits implemented in Agata presented a smaller area instead of 
implementing in Maragata. For almost all circuits implemented using ULGS, 
the number of internal connections has been reduced around 40%. None of 
these circuits presented a simultaneous increase in area and connection. 



4. CONCLUSIONS 

The applicability of ULGs to Quick Customizable Logic (QCL) master- 
slices has been presented. Comparisons in terms of area gain were developed 
by mapping some small and medium combinational and sequential circuits. 
For these circuits, the use of ULGs resulted in area gains around 20% for 
combinational and sequential circuits. The number of required connections 
for different examples was also calculated. Results shows that the Maragata 
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approach leads to effective reduction in the number of connections. These 
area and connection gains can represent a logic density improvement 
because more connections can be done in the same routing channel. 

Current works include the investigation of more appropriate mapping 
algorithms for ULGs master-slices, to further improve results in both 
combinational and sequential circuit cases. 
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Abstract We pro vide a general definition of the 3-D welength placemeit prob- 
lem. This definition facilitates comparLson of 3-D placement algorithms. 
Wirelength results using partitioning placement are included for the 
A CM/SIGDV and ISPD98 standai'd benchmark circuit suites. Further, 
a wii'elength comparison betw een 2- and 3-D placemerts is made, and 
it is shown that lai*gei* circuits require 50%-60% less wirelengthvhen 
utihsmg the third dimension. 

Keywords: 3-D, Bendirnai*ks, Placement, VLSI, Wirelength 



1. INTRODUCTION 

As rescai'ch into thiw. dimeiisioual circuit arcliitcctiircs becomes more 
widcsjjread (Chiiicescu and V ai, 1998; Depreitere et al., 1994; Looser 
et al., 1998; Leighton and Rosenberg, 1986; Ohmiu-a, 1998; Tong and Wu, 
1995), the study of techniques for placing circuits into 3-D structm’cs is 
emerging. Unhke 2-D placement papers, previous 3-D placement results 
ha ve been pubhshed in isolation (Looser et al., 1998; Ohim'a, 1998) and 
cannot be comp<ired to each other for lack of beuchmai’k results. In 
tw o dimensions whelengths benhmarks have been a common means of 
compaiiiig placement algorithms. However, in 3-D no tabulated results 
for compaiison exists. 
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Oiu- go<xl is to fill the void aiid j)rovido wirclcngth results for com- 
paiisou of 3-D placement tcfiiiiiques. For this pui-i>ose, we have ex- 
tended the established method of paHitioning placement (Shahookai’ and 
Mazuindcr, 1991) to three dimensions. Other common placement meth- 
ods ai-e simulated annealing and force-directed placement (Shahookar and 
Mazumder, 1991). We use the currently fastest and best pai’titioner, 
liMetis (Karypis et al., 1997). The details of this placement method are 
described in section 2.. While using a different partitioner, the pai’ti- 
tioiiing placement technique has ah'eady been used for 3-D placement 
for the Rothko arcliitccture (Lceser ct al., 1998). 

Partitioning placement is fast and has traditionally yielded good re- 
sults (Shahookar and Mazumder, 1991). For large circuits, which, as we 
show in section 3.2, profit most from 3-D technology, an asymptotically 
fast placement algorithm is essential. Asymptotically slower techniques, 
such as simulated annealing, arc not likely to produce high quality re- 
sults in an acceptable period of time for these cheuits as the cooling 
schedule would have to be drastically shortened. 

Given the high quahty of the pai’titioner, and the fundamental sound- 
ness of the pai-titioniug placement teclmique, we have confidence that 
the placement i-esults presented here provide a good benclimark against 
which futrn’C 3-D placement techniques can be measured. 

1.1 PLACEMENT MODEL 

In order to provide a convenient basis for benchmark compaiisons, 
the placement model should reflect reality, yet be general and easy 
to implement. In two dimensions, the Checkerboard model (Shixhookar 
and Mazumder, 1991), a.k.a. the Gate Array Model, serves this pm- 
pose. In this model, circuit elements are of identical size and placed 
in checkcrboai'd-fashion onto a grid. We extend this model to thi'ce 
dimensions in the natm’al way. While the pmpose of this model is to fa- 
cilitate comparison of placement algorithms, actual placement methods 
will have much more specific requirements for the grid size and shape, 
size of circuit elements, pad placements, etc. 

The most common measure of quality of a placement algorithm is 
the total wirelength required for the circuit (Shahookar and Mazumder, 
1991). The most efficient method of connecting points, eg. circuit nodes, 
in space along horizontal and vertical lines using a minimum of whe- 
length is to construct a ree-tilinear Steiner tree (Hanan, 1966). 



Definition 1 Rectilinear Steiner Tree 
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Figm-e 1.1 Partition Placement Process; Simultaneous Splitting of the Grid and 
Partitioning of the Circuit 

A rectilinear Steiner tree S{e,f) is the shortest tree that connects all 
nodes v £e at jwsitions f (v) using only oiihogonal segments parallel to 
the coordinate ases. Its length is |5(e, /)|. 

However, constructing a rectilinear’ Steiner tree and ineasui’ing its length 
is difficult. A coimnon approach is to estimate the size of the Steiner 
tree by adding the width, height, and depth spaimed by the nodes in the 
Steiner ti’ec. This measure is accui’ate for two and tliree node nets. We 
call this approximation the semi-perimeter bounding box approximation 
\S*{eJ)\^\S{eJ)\. 

For placement purjroses, we reduce all circuit elements to unit-size 
nodes, and thus we abstract the circuit into a hypergraph G{V.E). 
G {V, E) is simply the combination of the set of circuit elements, or nodes, 
V, with the set of nets, or hyperedges, E, where for all e € FJ, e C F. 

It remains to define the 3-D placement model, as a straight forward 
extension of the 2-D Checkerboard model, for comparison purposes: 

Definition 2 3-D Placement Model 

Given a circuit G{V, E) find a reversible function 

f ■ \y\ {I.-- - ,ni} X {1,... X {1,... .na}. 

The measure of quality of the placement function is the total udrelenyth 
estimate Eegi' 

2. PLACEMENT METHOD 

Partitioning placement is one of the fimdamental placement methods 
(Shaliookar and Mazumder, 1991). When placing a circuit into a two 
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Variables and predicates: 
V' = {vi,... ,viv\} 
x[u] 

(ai,c£2,a3) 

(^1,62,63) 

(ni,r?2n ri:^) 



set of circuit nodes 
coordinates of gate for circuit node v 
coordinates of lower left front corner 
lengths of sides of gate aiTay box 
initial size of gate ai'ray box 



Initial Call: 

place(t%(0, 0, 0),(?ii , /i2, 'U3)) 

place(V',(ai , a2, ,b2,b‘^)} 

i: if |V^|=1 then 

2: X'[ui] := (ai,a2,a3) 

3: else 

find largest side of box 

4: k i such that bi ~ max(6i,62,63) 



5: 


split box b into two boxes bl and b 2 

(61i, 612,613) := (61,62,63) 


6: 


:= lh/ 2 j 


7: 


(62i, 620,623) := (61,62,63) 


8: 


62 A* f6i/2] 


9: 


determine coordinates of lower left front comer of bV and 62 
(«li,al2,«l3) (tti,tt2,U3) 


10: 


(a2i,a22,a23) := (ai,a2,a3) 


il: 


a 2 k Of, 4- 61 a 


12: 


partition V into sub- circuits Vi and V2 

of sizes no more than 61i*6l2-6l3 and 62i*622*623, icsp&rtively 
(Vi.V 2 ) pai'titioii(V',61i'61o -613,621 -622 -623) 


13: 


invoke placement routine on sub- circuits 
plac©( V'l,(ali , alo, ttl3),(61i , 6I2, 6I3)) 


14: 


place(V'2,(a2i,a22, a23),(62i,622, 623)) 



Figmv 1.2 Generic Paititioiiiiig Placement Algoritliin 



dimensional gate array, the gates in the gate array are reciu-sively split 
into smaller sub-arrays. At the same time the cheuit is pai’titioiied 
and the sub-circuits are assigned to the sub-airays until each circuit 
clement can be assigned to its unique gate. This process extends to tlnec 
dimensions in the obvious way, as is illustrated in figiu'c 1.1. Figme 1.2 
provides the partition placement algoritlnn. 

Lecser et al. (Leeser ct al., 1998) used a pai'titioniiig placement method 
for placement in the Rotliko ai-clutectm-e. Their pm-tition placement 
method was based on a 2-D vaiiation of partitioning placement, called 
quadrisection (Shaliookar and Mixzumder, 1991). In quadrisection, the 
cliip ai’ea is recursively split into four quadrants and cheuits ai’c re- 
cursively partitioned foin ways. They extended tliis method into tlncc 
dimensions by splitting the chip’s vohunc into eight octants while con- 
currently pai'titioning the circuit eight ways. However, no placement 
results were pubhshed. 
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Circuit 


Nodes 


Nets 


Pins 






1 Circuit 


Nodea 


Nets 


Pins 


P\rtn 




19ks 


28-W 


3282 


10547 


3.71 


3.21 


slSSSOP 


10470 


10383 


24712 


2.36 


2..3S 


avq.lzurg® 


25178 


25.384 


827.31 


3.29 


3.26 


S35932 


1X1-18 


17828 


48115 


2.65 


2.70 


avq. small 


21918 


22124 


76231 


3.18 


3.15 


S36417 


23949 


23813 


57613 


2.41 


2.12 


baluP 


801 


735 


2697 


3.37 


3.67 


S38584 


20995 


20717 


5-5203 


2.63 


2.66 


biomedP 


6514 


5742 


21040 


3.23 


3.60 


S9234P 


•5860 


5844 


14065 


2.40 


2.41 


golem3 


io:w4« 


144949 


3.-38419 


3.28 


2.3:i 


structP 


19.52 


1920 


5471 


2.80 


2.85 


industry2 


12637 


13419 


481.^8 


3.81 


3.59 


t2 


1663 


1720 


6134 


3.69 


3.57 


industry’s 


15406 


21923 


6-3791 


4.27 


3.00 


t3 


1607 


1618 


5807 


3.61 


3..50 


Pl 


833 


902 


2908 


3.49 


3.22 


t4 


1515 


16-58 


5975 


3.94 


3.60 


P2 


.3014 


.30-29 


H‘219 


3.72 


3.70 


t5 


•2.59.5 


2750 


10076 


3.88 


3.66 


S13207P 


8772 


8651 


20606 


2..-{.5 


2218 


t6 


1752 


1(>41 


6638 


3.79 


4.05 



Table 1.1 The 1993 ACM/SIGDA Beudimark Circuits 



As our pai'titioncr, wo chose the hhletis hypergraph pai’titioiier devel- 
oped by Karypis et al. (Kaiypis et ah, 1997). This partitioncr is cuirently 
the best and fastest partitiouer pubhshed. Although w eusc recui'sive 
tw o-my partitioning, w could easily implement 3-D quadrisection with 
a few modifications to the hVIetis librai’y interface. Restrictions in the 
cuiTcnt hMetis hbrary interface made it nccessaiy to compute a recursive 
balanced {k -f /)-way partitioning to achie\c a k:l spht as is sometimes 
necessary in step 12 of the algorithm in figtu'e 1.2 when an odd num- 
ber of rows, columns, or lajers needs to be spht. While this increases 
run-time and memory requirement, it does not affect the quality of the 
cut (Karypis, 1999). According to Kaiypis, the hlVIetis in terfacc could 
easily be adapted to allow explicit k:l cuts. 

In order to compensate for the excessive memoiy requirement for large 
(A;-f/)-way partitionings, ■we restricted the lai’gest dimensions of the gate 
ana ysfor the largest circuits to be of even length. Consequently, the 
lai’gest cuts are balanced tw o-my cuts which require substantially less 
memory resomces. F mther, to obtain accurate estimates of the rurtime, 
assuming the hMetis interfacew asadapted to allowexphcit kd sphts, 
w e ran the algorithm while forcing balanced 2-my splits at all le\els of 
reem’sion. 



3. RESULTS 
3.1 3-D RESULTS 

We performed the benchmark runs on the circuits in the ACM/SIGDA 
circuit suite (Brglez, 1993), and the newer ISPD98 benchmark circuit 
suite (Alport, 1998), cf. tables 1.1 and 1.2. While the ACM/SIGDA 
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Circuit 


Nodes 


Nets 


Pins 


Pr UH 
-V ode 


Pi n't 
Set 


1 Circuit 


Node’s 


Nets 


Pins 


Pun 

.\'ode 


Pin s 
Set 


ibmOl 


12752 


Mill 


50566 


3.97 


3.58 


ihnilO 


69129 


75196 


297567 


4.29 


3.96 


ibm02 


I960! 


19584 


81199 


4.14 


4.15 


ibaall 


70558 


814-54 


280786 


3.98 


3.45 


ibm03 


23136 


27401 


93573 


4.04 


3.41 


ibml2 


71076 


77240 


317760 


4.47 


4.11 


ibm04 


27.507 


31970 


10.5859 


3.8,5 


3.31 


ihml3 


841‘W 


9!M)W) 


357075 


4.24 


3.58 


ibmOS 


29347 


28446 


126308 


4..30 


4.44 


ibizil4 


1476a5 


152772 


.546816 


3.70 


3..58 


ibiaO€ 


32498 


:M826 


128182 


3.94 


3.68 


ihalS 


161570 


186608 


71.5823 


4.13 


3.84 


ibmOT 


4.5926 


48117 


175C39 


3.82 


3.65 


itsal6 


183484 


190048 


778823 


4.24 


4.10 


ibmOa 


51309 


50513 


204890 


3.99 


4.06 


ihml7 


185495 


189581 


860036 


4.64 


4.54 


ibm09 


5.339.5 


60!X)2 


22208<S 


4.16 


3.65 


iboalS 


21061.3 


201920 


819697 


.3.89 


4.06 



Table 1.2 TTie 1998 ISPD BencJunark Circuits 



Circuit 


ni 


Grid 

712 


713 


Average 

VVirclciigtli 


Standard 

Deviation 


Minimum 

Wii*elcngth 

El^’l 


Runtime 

(S) 


19ks 


15 


14 


14 


14493.3 


1.61% 


14123 


37 


avq . larije 


30 


30 


28 


104104.1 


1.22% 


101693 


.303 


avq. small 


28 


28 


28 


94688.0 


0.88% 


93823 


277 


baluP 


10 


9 


9 


3263.5 


1.77% 


3164 


13 


biomedP 


19 


19 


19 


25239.2 


0.80% 


24839 


106 


golemS 


48 


48 


45 


687104.9 


0.68% 


6795.54 


1519 


industry2 


24 


23 


23 


78997.7 


0.92% 


78052 


202 


industryS 


26 


25 


24 


152962.3 


i.a5% 


149592 


301 


Pl 


10 


10 


9 


4156.1 


2.17% 


4071 


14 


p2 


1.5 


15 


14 


18562.5 


1.64% 


18044 


43 


S13207P 


21 


21 


20 


26-601.3 


2.15% 


2.5617 


103 


S15850P 


22 


22 


22 


30950.7 


0.65% 


30729 


122 


S35932 


27 


26 


26 


57926.1 


1.74% 


56120 


218 


S38417 


29 


29 


29 


73282.6 


1.21% 


72355 


253 


S38584 


28 


28 


27 


72643.9 


1.10% 


71560 


258 


S9234P 


19 


18 


18 


17670.1 


0.89% 


17463 


86 


structP 


13 


13 


12 


7064.1 


1.41% 


6879 


23 


t2 


12 


12 


12 


8501.9 


1.44% 


8337 


22 


t3 


12 


12 


12 


7828.2 


1.42% 


7658 


22 


t4 


12 


12 


11 


7375.9 


1.63% 


7242 


22 


t5 


14 


14 


14 


12568.2 


0..57% 


12481 


36 


t6 


13 


12 


12 


7968.1 


1.51% 


778.5 


23 



Table 1.3 3-D Placement Results for the ACM/SIGDA Cirtniit Suite 
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Circuit 




Giid 




Average 

Wirolength 


Standard 

Deviation 


Minimum 
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R untimo 

(s) 




n\ 
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E|5’1 




ibmOl 


24 


24 


23 


92601.5 


0.91% 


90591 
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ibm02 


28 


28 


26 


202121.7 
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199264 
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30 


30 
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231824 
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297370 
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32 
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32 


32 
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323919 
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36 
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1.82% 
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1.38% 
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38 
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587107 
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42 


41 


41 


832125.1 


3.79% 


796763 
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41 
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872118.2 
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842491 


1661 


ibml2 


42 


42 


41 


991783.9 


1.6.3%, 


959567 


1864 


ibml3 


44 


44 


44 


1000941.8 


2.05% 


971330 


1864 


ibml4 


54 


54 


52 


1657408.1 


1.12% 


1630502 


3064 


ibml5 


56 


56 


54 


1994685.8 


1.38% 


1957427 


3769 


ibml6 


58 


58 


57 


2222138.0 


1.0.5% 


2190510 


4030 


ibml7 


58 


58 


57 


2745042.7 


1.16% 


2680986 


4463 


ibml8 


60 


60 


59 


2639356.6 


4.29% 


2504083 


4285 



Table l.i 3-D Placement Results for the ISPD98 Circuit Suite 



suite is more established, it lacks the larger circuits that can be foimd 
in the ISPD98 suite. 

Since the liMetis partitioner is randomized, we perform 10 runs for 
each circuit on a Pentium II/300MIIz system. The results are siun- 
marised in tables 1.3 and 1.4. The runtimes indicate the runtime for one 
run. 



3.2 FROM 2 TO 3 DIMENSIONS 

Besides having a reference platform for 3-D placement wirelengths, it 
is of interest to know what kind of improvement can be expected from 3- 
D VLSI. In table 1.5 we have compiled wii-elength results for fom circuits 
covering the dynamic range fi-om 800 to 210,000 nodes. For each circuit 
we computed a placement in d = 2, 2 1/3, 2 2/3, and 3 dimensions. By 
this we mean that the base of the gate ai-ray has an edge length of . 
Thus a 2-D gate ai-ray, is of size 'JN x \[N x 1, and a 3-D gate an-ay 
of size \/~N X x \[N . In general, for dimension d and an iV-node 
circuit, we selected a grid size close to x x iV/(v^)^. 
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Circuit 


Modes 




Grid 




Dimen- 


All Nets 


2- and 3-nodc 
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Nets Onlv 
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1X2 


713 
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460 
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98 
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60 
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Table 1.5 Wireiength Improvement from Two to Three Dimensions 



Besides the usual total wireiength estimate, table 1.5 also shows the 
total wirelengtlis of nets with 2 and 3 nodes. For such nets, the semi- 
perimeter bounding box approximation of the wireiength is exact. 

We notice that a substantial wireiength advantage can be achieved 
for large circuits even when only a few layers cire employed. Wliile small 
circuits exhibit only a modest wireiength improvement in 3-D, larger 
circuits clearly benefit from the tliird dimension. Small circuits pi and 
s9234P experience only a 30%-40% improvement in a 3-D placement, 
whereas ibmiS saves approximately 50% wireiength in 2 1/3 dimensions 
and over 60% in 3 dimensions. 

4. CONCLUSION 

We presented a general definition of the 3-D placement problem. This 
definition can be used to compare 3-D placement algorithms to each 
other. On the basis of this definition, we implemented a paititioning 
placer and generated a first set of comprehensive wireiength results for 
3-D placements of circuits in two benchmai’k circuits suites. 

Further, we compared wireiength results of selected circuits for place- 
ments varying from two to tlnee dimensions. These results provide em- 
pirical evidence that large circuits benefit substantially from utilising 
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the third diiiiciision even if only a small iiuinber of layers in the third 

dimension is used. 
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Abstract In this paper we address tiic main problems posed by snbstrcite noise 
from two complementary points of view. We look at the effects of sub- 
strate noise on performance and reliability in digital, analog and mixed- 
signal circuits. The mechanisms underlying noise generation, injection, 
and transport are also analyzed. Solutions to the substrate noise prob- 
lem using design and layout techniciues, as well as accurate analysis and 
optimization are discussed. 

Keywords: Substrate, Optimization, Scaling. Parasitic Extraction, Greenes func- 
tion, Fast Cosine Transform 



1. INTRODUCTION 

In the past decade, substrate noise has had a constant and signifi- 
cant impact in the design of analog and mixed-signal integrated circuits. 
Only recently, with the advances in chip miniaturization and innovative 
circuit design, substrate noise has begun to plague fully digital circuits 
as well. To combat the effects of substrate noise, heavily over-designed 
structures are generally adopted, thus seriously limiting the advantages 
of innovative technologies. For this reason, the modeling of substrate 
noise is receiving serious attention. Macro-models mimicking substrate 
noise sources and better simulation of transport mechanisms have been 
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developed, thus allowing designers to detect potential problems before 
fabrication. Specific guidelines have also been drafted for more aggres- 
sive, substr cite- aware design practices. 

Accurately characterizing substrate noise is problematic for various 
reasons. The noise results from superposition of a large number of local 
and remote sources, each attenuated and delayed in a unique way. Mod- 
eling signal attenuation and delay individually may be extremely time 
consuming and would require ciccurate ad hoc characterization of all the 
sources, which is in itself a hard problem. Substrate noise can be decom- 
posed, at a macroscopic level, in intrinsic and switching noise. Intrinsic 
noise is a backgi'ound spurious signal originated in active and passive 
devices through various physical phenomena, namely thermal, shot and 
flicker noise. Switching noise originates in digital blocks where frequent 
state transitions, occurring in gates across the chip, cause current pulses 
to be absorbed from and transmitted to power and ground buses through 
direct feedthrough and the chai'ge/discharge of loads. Such pulsing cur- 
rents are partially injected into the substrate through impact ionization 
and capacitive coupling. 

Switching noise coupled through the substrate is very destructive as 
it can be broadcasted over great distances and picked up by sensitive 
circuits, by way of capacitive coupling and body effect. The resulting 
threshold voltage modulation dynamically changes gate delays locally, 
thus impacting performance in ivays that are difficult to predict. Switch- 
ing noise has an especially detrimental effect on dynamic logic, memories 
and embedded analog circuits, such as phase lock loops. 

Accurate estimation of substrate noise requires several technicpies to 
model switching noise injection, transport, and reception mechanisms, 
both at the microscopic and macroscopic level. Moreover, means are nec- 
essary to embed substrate noise in optimization loops and trend analysis 
tools. This is critical to help designers detect substrate related problems 
as early as possible, tailoring design practices, in order to avoid lengthy 
redesign cycles. 

The paper is organized as follows. In Section 2. the physical mecha- 
nisms underlying substrate noise generation, transport and absorption 
are outlined. Section 3. reviews several substrate noise analysis tech- 
niques, while Section 4. presents substrate-aware optimization methods 
applied to physical design problems. 
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Figure 1 Substrate cross-section of a CMOS inverter 



2. NOISE COUPLING MECHANISMS 
2. 1 Noise Injection and Reception 

Substrate noise is caused mainly by the switching activity of fast dig- 
ital circuits and it is injected into the substrate via impo.ct ionization 
and capacAtive coupling mechanisms. Figure 1 shows a typical cross- 
section of substrate epitaxial layer on which a CAIOS inverter is inte- 
grated. Impact ionization is caused by electron-hole pairs generated in 
the pinch-off region, when the electric field exceeds a given threshold. 
The excess holes are collected in the region of substrate under the de- 
vice and from there they arc transported throughout the chip. Impact 
ionization currents are evaluated as 

( 1 . 1 ) 

JEs 

where Ef,, Em, E{x) and la are source electric held, maximum electric 
field, local electric field and drain current, respectively. Constants A and 
B arc material related coetBcients. Formulae relating these parameters 
to measurable quantities and the derivation of (1.1) can be found in [1]. 
Since Em ^ E^ , integral (1.1) can be approximated to 

lirnpaci — ^ — C\{Vds ~ Vd^at)Id<r' ( 1 . 2 ) 

where /, and Vdsat effective channel length, drain-source voltage 
and saturation voltage, respectively. Ci and C 2 ai'e material related 
coefHcieiits [1]. Equation (1.2) is used by most MOSFET models to 
represent impact ionization currents [2]. 

Switching noise can also be coupled into substrate capacitively through 
reverse biased junctions and metal-to-diffusion capacitances. All spuri- 
ous currents injected into the substrate travel through the bulk reaching 
varying depths and resurfacing to be collected by low-resistivity pick-ups. 
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Figure 2 Current flow of substrate noise through low-resistivity substrate with dif- 
ferent injector/receptor eorflgurations, assuming grounded bae.kplate 



The paths followed by such currents are determined by the relative po- 
sition of the injector, the pick-up and the other contacts in the circuit, 
the substrate doping profile, and the backplate potential. Figure 2 
shows substrate current flow lines for the case of (a) distant and (b) 
close injector /receptor systems in a typical high-resistivity substrate. In 
the whole spectrum of silicon substrates available today, one can recog- 
nize two main types: one referred to as high-resistivity and the other as 
low-resistivity substrate. In general, the first substrate type is composed 
of a uniformly doped layer with a resistivity coefficient of 20 — 50 Qcm. 
The second type consists of a thick, high-resistivity epitaxial layer (d 
~ 10/^m, p ~ 10—15 Qcm) and a low-resistivity bulk(p ~ Im Qcm), 
Low-resistivity substrates are generally preferred for their good latch- 
up suppression properties [1]. High-resistivity ones on the contrary, are 
better suited to block substrate noise by using guard rings and physical 
circuit separation. At low and medium frequencies, typically less than 
5 GHz, all substrates show a resistive behavior. 

Let us consider as an example the CMOS inverter from Figure 1, 
which we assume has been integrated into a high-resistivity substrate. 
The plot in Figure 3 shows the input waveform and the resulting in- 
jected signals for both High-to-Low and Low-to-High transitions and 
varioiis slew rates at the input (note the different time scale in the var- 
ious waveforms). The plot was obtained from Spice simulations using 
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Figure S Noise spikes injected into substrate via impact ionization and capacitive 
coupling (O.Hpm and 0,6//m CMOS technologies). The waveforms shown were ob- 
tained with input waveforms of varying slew rates: note the different time scales of 
2psec, 200 nsec, 20 nsec, and 2 nsec, while the input waveform, is scaled accordingly 



custom-fitted device models. Assuming that switching is synchronized 
with a clock signal, it can be shown that the power has energy^ compo- 
nents located in a wdde spectrum, not necessarily centered at the clock 
frequency. A significant portion of this energy is usually concentrated 
around special frequency bands, e.g. at the inverse of the average gate 
delay. At DC or neai’ DC frequencies, one also observes large spurious 
currents. This is due to the fact that impact ionization, for its veiy nar- 
ture, only generates positive currents. Higher frequency components are 
due to glitches and fast switching phenomena occurring in large circuits 
[ 3 ], 

Impact ionization has the following features: (a) the instant in w4iich 
the maximum of the waveform is reached depends on the rising and 
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Figure 4 Normalized substrate noise spectrum o/C6288 in dD vs. GHz 



falling time of the input signal; (b) the duration of the pulse depends 
on the rising and falling time of the input signal; Impact ionization 
pulses have approximately the same shape in all shown frequencies while 
only their duration is different (again note the different time scales in 
Figure 3). Capacitive coupling (drain-substrate and source-substrate 
reverse-biased junctions) dominates for rising/ falling times of less than 
\Ons. 

In a typical logic circuit of several thousands gates, the effect of switch- 
ing activity and glitches result in a cumulative injected noise, whose 
power spectrum represents a significant portion of the total energy ab- 
sorbed by the circuit. As an illustration consider the MCN91 benchmark 
C6288. The circuit's spectrum, computed using SubWave[3], is shown 
in Figure 4. One can recognize the DC, inverse delay and high fre- 
quency components. Notably, at the clock frequency, the spectrum is 
relatively flat. If a circuit with such a large spectrum of injected noise 
is integrated near sensitive components, then the noise present at the 
substrate’s surface throughout the chip will be uiuwenly distributed. 

2,2 Delay Effects 

So far we have outlined the effects of substrate noise coupling on 
mixed-signal circuit performance. Digital circuits are not immune from 
substrate noise. The noise is injected by logic gates during switching 
and glitch transients through impact ionization and capacitive coupling, 
and it is picked up by active devices via capacitive coupling and body 
effect. As a result the delay of the datapath may increase, thus possibly 
exceeding the predefined clock period. Such behavior is known as delay 
effect. 
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Filjurv 5 Analogij between interconnect cro^ni-talk and fiuh.*>trate capacitive coaphng 



Gate delay ^ 50 % is a ftmetion of several faedors. ineduding fanout, 
supply voltage, transistor geometry, input waveform, and charge excess 
caused by charge sharing effects. Ignoring the loading due to intercon- 
nect wiring, the gate delay is usually approximated by [4] 

^50% = Reff X Cg, 



where Cq = CqxWL is the gate capacitance. Reff-. tdic effective re- 
sistance, is the average transistor resistance during the output voltage 
swing and is proportional to Rtr- with 



Rtr — 



Lpy 

rCoxi^DD - Vt) ' 



where L and W are the dimensions of the transistor, Vdd siipply 
voltage, Cox thf’ gate oxide capacitance, and Vt the threshold voltage. 
V'T is in turn proportional to the scpiare root of the voltage V^h applied 
between its substrate contact and the source. Hence, 






The second main contribution to parasitic gate delay is due to ca- 
pacitive coupling. The analysis of this effect is essentially identical to 
that of cross-talk between interconnect lines. In this case the aggressor 
is the substrate underneath the victim interconnect line or device. Fig- 
ure 5 shows the coupling model equivalence, with coupling capacitances 
“ Cs- Resistor R\ represents the impedance which holds the victim 
node at ground potential. Using standard analytic charge coupling mod- 
els [4] one can estimate the charge noise present in the interconnect line 
due to substrate noise. Figure 6 shows the model proposed for a typi- 
cal cross-coupling system. A close form analytic model for the response 
voltage to charge injection vi{t) was derived in [4]. The voltage at the 
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Figure 6 Standard cross -coupling model 



peak and the instant at which it occurs arc respectively 



tp = 






Vl{tp) 



, T2 > 



rrfe« ^ if 

otherwise, 



where ri — (i?i||i? 2 )(C'i + Cc) and the waveform of the aggressor node is 
assumed to be a decaying exponential step with time constant ro. From 
charge noise one can derive the extra delay present on a gate [4] . 

Empirical delay models based on cross-talk have been proposed in the 
literature. One such model, relating the length of the parallel running 
wire / and the average spacing s to the extra delay Ar, was proposed in 
[5]. The model computes At as 



Ar = 



a r 



where a is a fitting constant, while rn and n axe empirically observed to 
be near 2 and 1, respectively. 



3- SUBSTRATE ANALYSIS 

The goal of substrate analysis is to obtain a compact representation 
of the interactions of circuit elements that couple through the substrate. 
An equivalent circuit, or some other model that represents the (possibly 
frequency-dependent) impedance or admittance matrix describing sub- 
strate coupling must be obtained in order to include the substrate effects 
in circuit simulation or optimization. One approach is to perform ex- 
periments on a small number of contacts [6] and fit an empirical model 
to the results. The other is to address the differential equations that 
describe substrate transport in a numerical or semi- analytical manner 
[7, 8, 9. 10, 11]. 

The basic relation describing substrate transport is the continuity 
equation 

V • y, z.t)) + ^(V • (eV$(x, y, 2 , t))) = 0, (1.3) 
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where e and a are respectively the local dielectric permittivity and con- 
ductivity of the substrcite. e and a are potentially spatially varying due 
to the substrate layer structure, device and well implants, and the pres- 
ence of other integrated coiiiponents. If the dielectric relaxation time. 
Te = e/a. is much smaller than any time-scale of interest, then the sec- 
ond term in Equation (1.3) iiiay be neglected and the substrate treated 
as purely resistive. A complex conductivity a' = a + ju)e may be used 
to model dynamic effects without change to the basic analysis proce- 
dure, though model extraction is complicated since either an equivalent 
circuit must be fit to data obtained by solving the differential equation 
at several points in the frequency domain[12, 13] or a model reduction 
procedure[14, 15, IG] performed. 

In uniform material, Equation (1.3) reduces to the Laplace equation 

V^3> = 0. (1.4) 

Boundai'y conditions come from contacts, usually considered equipoten- 
tial; edges, where zero-normal-current (Neumann) conditions hold; or 
material interfaces, where the current J = must be continuous, 

leading to the boundary condition a-^d^/dn\^ = a-d^/dn\- where 
d^/dn refers to the normal derivative, and a^.a- refer to conductivity 
on opposite sides of the interface. To extract a column of the impedance 
matrix corresponding to a specific contact, the potential of that con- 
tact is set to a single volt. The currents fiowung into each of the other 
contacts, computed from integrating the normal derivative of the poten- 
tial over each contact’s surface, give the relevant mutual admittances. 
Solution of the equations governing the substrate requires sophisticcited 
techniques, but, fortunately, the solution of the Laplace equation is one 
of the most well-studied problems in the applied mathematics literature. 

Methods based on differential formulations of the Laplace equation 
can easily analyze substrates with spatially-varying resistivities. Finite 
difference [17] or finite element [18] techniques are usually used to dis- 
cretize Equation (1.3). These methods convert the Laplace equation 
into a set of sparse algebraic equcitions. for example by replacing the 
derivatives of $ by differences such as 

~ A| ’ 

where A/ is the ;r-directed grid spacing at the grid point indexed by 
{i, j, k}. These equations may be solved by standard sparse linear system 
[19] solution techniques based on on Gaussian elimination but due to the 
large degree of matrix fill that occurs during the factorization of a matrix 
that derives from a three-dimensional mesh, iterative solution algorithms 
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often provide better perforaiaiu'e in considerably less memory. Modern 
iterative schemes are nsually Krylov-snbspaee [20] algorithms snch as the 
conjngate-gradient or GMRES methods. For the discretization of elliptic 
differential equations, preconditioning is required to achieve convergence 
in a reasonable number of iterations. Incomplete factorization [21, 20] 
preconditioners are popular, but preconditioners based on multigTid[22] 
or multiresolutional ideas[23] can be considerably more effective. 

When the material conductivities and permittivities are relatively ho- 
mogeneous (e.g., the resistivity varies along one dimension and/or is 
piecewise-constant with not too many regions of different conductiv- 
ity), then integral equation techniques are competitive. By translating 
the three-dimensional partial differential equation into an integral equa- 
tion over the two dimensional surfaces that bound the problem domain 
(usually the substrate contacts), integTal equation methods reduce the 
number of unknown variables that must be analyzed and can provide 
superior performance if efficient techniques are used to solve the linear 
equations. 

The simplest integral equation encountered in the sul)strate context 
is the first-kind equation [24. 25] 

$(r) == J G(r, v')j{r)(fT (1.6) 

that relates injected contact currents j(r') to known contact potentials 
4>(r). Physically, G(r, r') represents the potential at r due to a point 
charge placed at a point r' and is called a Green’s function. Once the 
Green’s function is known, Equation (1.6) allows one to determine the 
injected currents, from which the potential and currents at any point in 
the substrate can be computed. 

In the absence of any boundaries, that is in the fr*ee-space case, the 
function G(r,r') reduces to l/(4na\r - r'|). In principle the free-space 
Green’s function may be used for substrate extraction calculations, how- 
ever, the boundary conditions at domain boundaries must be explicitly 
enforced, which implies discretizing the boundaries [2 6]. In the substrate 
analysis problem, it is more convenient to derive a Green's function 
tailored to the layered media boundary conditions. These Green’s func- 
tions, which incorporate any effects due to vertically-varying conduc- 
tivity and possibly finite extent of the substrate, simplify the numeri- 
cal procedure since the integral equation only needs be written over the 
multiply-connected surface defined by substrate contacts that are usually 
in the top layer of the material. However, the Green’s function can be 
expensive to compute. Possible methods for evaluating the Green's func- 
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tion include image-based techniques [27, 28, 10], separation-of- variables 
(SOV)[29], and spectral domain analysis[30|. 

In the engineering community, the numerical solution of electromag- 
netic integral equations is usually done via met hod-of- moment [31] or 
boundary-element techniques. The simplest such sc'heme is to discretize 
the domain of the integral (in this case, the substrate contacts) into a 
number of polygonal sections called panels. Given Dirichlet boundary 
conditions on the panels, the unknowns are the injected currents, and 
on each panel the injected current is assumed to be constant. The po- 
tential of a contact panel is defined as the result of summing over the 
contribution from current injected at every other panel in the domain 
and averaging the potential over the panel, 









(1.7) 



whore the sum runs over all panels j, Ai and Aj are the areas of contacts 
i and j respectively, and Ij is the current injected from panel j, and the 
integral is over the panel surfaces. This procedure produces a matrix 
equation 

ZI = # (1.8) 

where the matrix Z is den.se. that is, every entry is non-zero becau.se 
a normal current injected from any panel induces a potential at eAie/nj 
other panel in the substrate. 

In realistic problems, the matrix in Eciuation (1.8) can be quite large. 
Constructing and directly inverting the full Z matrix for the entire 
substrate contact configuration can be prohibitively expensive, and .so 
mor e efficient methods have been sought by many authors. Physically 
based heuristics involving approximations to the inverse of the Z ma- 
trix[29, 32, 9] can accelerate the matrix solution process as well as the 
following nonlinear simulation. Numerical stability and error control in 
these procedures can be difficult to quantify. 

More rigorous analysis acceleration techniques typically exploit the 
analytic properties of the Green’s function, for problems with bounded 
domains, the multilayer Green’s function can be computed in 0{n log n) 
time using Fast Cosine Transform (FCT) techniques. The FCT can be 
used to build a technology-dependent table that is used to accelerate the 
matrix construction procedure for one of the direct techniques. When 
combined with a matrix simplification procedure and low-rank update 
techniques [33], the overall procedure can be effective, particularly when 
embedded in the loop of an optimization procedure. 

When direct techniciues are no longer feasible, iterative matrix so- 
lution algorithms such as GMRES[34] nuist be used. The dominant 
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computational cost in such an algorithm is the computation of a matrix- 
vector product with the matrix Z. The speed of the FCT can be ex- 
ploited to directly compute the matrix-vector products in such an it- 
erative procedure [35] in nearly optimal time, if the contacts may be 
uniformly subdivided and are fairly densely spaced. For complicated 
contiwt distributions, several algorithms have been developed that can 
compute a matrix- vector product in close to 0{n) time and memory by 
approximating the ac:tion of the matrix Z. 

Most of the matrix approximation algorithms are based on the fact 
that the potential induced by an injected current has a spatially complex 
profile only near the injection source. Far away from the source it can 
be easily approximated to within a given error. E'CT and FFT related 
techniques can be applied by using local corrections [30, 37] that remove 
any constraints on the relation between the FCT/FFT grid and the 
underlying discretization. The authors of [38] have developed an algo- 
rithm that interpolates the Green’s function in a hierarchically spatially- 
decomposed manner, and then uses a procedure similar to the Singular 
Value Decomposition to further compress the interpolation elements. 

Recently algorithms have been developed that combine the matrix 
approximation with an acceleration of the iterative matrix solution pro- 
cedure itself. The multigrid method of [39] is based on constructing a 
hierarchical representation of the irregular problem domain. At each 
level of hierarchy, a coarser representation of the discretized problem is 
constructed by using a geometric-raoment-matching scheme to approxi- 
mate the rough features of the finer geometry. The coarser grid problems 
can be .solved relatively cheaply, .so the solutions to the coarse grid prob- 
lems are used to accelerate the iterative solution of the linear systems 
on the finer levels. The convergence of the iterative solver is extremely 
rapid, requiring only a few iterations to converge to engineering toler- 
ances. A similar multiresolution approach was described in [40], where 
a wavelet-like basis for the panel unknowns is constructed by matching 
moments of the multipole field expansions. The wavelet-like basis is used 
to perform rapid matrix-vector products and also provides a natural, and 
very effective, preconditioner. 

4. OPTIMIZATION AND SCALING 

Optimization phases typically performed in physical design include 
floorplanning and placement. The algorithms used in floorplanning and 
placement are based on incremental improvement techniques. Due to 
its “global” effects felt everywhere in the chip, substrate noise cannot 
be easily translated into a compact analytical model accounting for the 
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entire substrate area. Hence, even if a small incremental modification is 
performed on the chip, the whole substrate analysis needs be reevaluated. 
The traditional approach to this problem consists of using a scheme 
based on finite difference methods. To reduce the time complexity of 
the problem the density of the mesh that mimics the substrate bulk is 
drastically simplified, thus resulting in an accuracy reduction [8. 41]. 
Another potential problem with this approaches is a strict requirement 
of alignment between grid and layout objects. 

An alternative method is one which transforms the substrate prob- 
lem into a simpler one, for example using simplified analytical models 
of contact-to-contact resistances [6, 42]. Moreover, the presence in the 
design of even relatively small analog circuits complicates the substrate 
noise analysis problem. 

Approaches based on integral equation techniques can make better 
use of the locality of incremental changes. The key of such techniques 
is a fast computation of variations and trends of substrate transport 
given changes in its physical structure. An often exploited technique is 
based on the fact that small adjustments in the position and orienta- 
tion of layout elements results in a small change in the matrix Z. Using 
the Sherman-Morrison update, can be computed in quadratic time 
complexity. Another method is based on the use of sensitivities to deter- 
mine the effect on substrate conduction by a small change in the contact 
organization. Sensitivities can be computed a priori efficiently and al- 
low one to obtain a relatively accurate substrate noise map after several 
component moves. 

Re-design generally involves scaling in x- and y- directions, while tech- 
nology migration involves a three-dimensional scaling. Sensitivity analy- 
sis is performed to quantify the effects of small changes in doping profiles 
and doping concentrations to, for example, a grid of contacts and their 
associated substrate resistances. Similai' regular structures can be de- 
signed to test the effects of migrating to a different technology. 

Improvements on the performance degradation due to substrate- in- 
duced switching noise can be achieved by placing noise injecting and 
noise sensitive modules at a certain distance or by creating special struc- 
tures, such as low-resistivity guard-rings, around noise injectors [29]. 
The first provision is generally implemented in a placement tool using 
the conventional Simulated Annealing (SA) move-set. The second issue 
is usually solved by extending the secirch space, allowing the annealing 
to choose from a number of alternative implementations for a module, 
including one with a guard- ring implemented around it. 

In order for a placer to be effective in preventing violations to per- 
formance specifications, the following features are often implemented in 
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the tool. (1) A model for each noise injeetiiig module, characterizing the 
waveform and the spatial location where the noise is injected as precisely 
as possible. (2) A model of substrate transport for efBcieiit substrate cur- 
rent evaluation, possibly independent of the circuit configuration. (3) A 
model for substrate noise absorption and its effect on performance. 

The evaluation of performance degTadation due to substrate noise is 
generally the most time consuming. In [33] for example, such problem 
is approached in the following way: 

1. gcii(?ratc constraints for each node of noise-sensitive modules 

2. generate the resistive network associated with substrate 

3. quantify violations to constraints 

The calculation of all violations in step 3 to the given constraints is car- 
ried out by solving the underlying circuit and evaluating the appropriate 
parameters at each critical node. 

At each stage of the annealing only steps 2 and 3 need be repeated, 
since step 1 is carried out only once for each chip. The efficiency of 
a simulator based on integral equation techniques, though high, is still 
insufficient for such computationally intensive algorithm as SA, hence, 
appropriate heuristics are generally developed. In SA, at high anneal- 
ing temperatures, considerable reshuffling is allowed on the components 
of the layout. Hence, the locations of switching noise generators and 
receptors can be significantly modified. On the other hand, only when 
changes in component location refiect a significant change in any perfor- 
mance measure, the entire substrate network should be evaluated along 
with the estimate of performance degradation. This observation is gen- 
erally used to create combined heuristics for the evaluation of substrate 
effects after each tentative annealing move. 

The placement algorithm lu\s been proven to converge to a global 
minimum under the Romeo/Hajek conditions [43] when it is modified to 
account for noise substrate transport evaluation [44]. A tool based on 
this algorithm was used extensively in the design of a RAMDAC chip, 
which was eventually fabricated and successfully tested [45]. 

5. CONCLUSIONS 

The main problem associated with substrate noise is a generalized 
degradation of performance induced mainly by the appearance of spu- 
rious currents generated by the circuit’s digital switching activity. The 
paper focuses on the models of noise transport in view of creating opti- 
mized circuits or technologies in mixed-signal and digital designs. Solu- 
tions to the substrate noise problem are presented in light of the results 
obtained from industrial examples. 
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Abstract: The use of hierarchy on writing algorithmic descriptions of digital systems 

allows the implementation of more complex designs since it increases 
designer’s productivity by introducing important features such as modularity, 
encapsulation and reusability. We are particularly interested in the problem of 
generating an optimal register transfer logic structure from a hierarchical 
algorithmic description. It is relatively straightforward to use High Level 
Synthesis (HLS) tools for producing an implementation from hierarchical 
algorithmic descriptions; each algorithmic partition is implemented separately 
and then linked in a following step. In general, the results are sub-optimal due 
to the large gap existing between the specification and implementation. In this 
article, we detail a simple architectural model for hierarchical algorithmic 
descriptions and a set of architectural transformations, which are the core of a 
methodology. Recursive High Level Synthesis (RHLS), aimed to optimise 
hierarchical implementations. The transformations are used to reshape the 
architecture of pre-existing hierarchical algorithmic descriptions in order to 
provide better synthesis results from HLS. We have implemented a suitable 
data structure and a set of transformations and tested them over a set of 
hierarchical algorithmic examples. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 

To cope with growing digital system designs complexity, a well 
established strategy is to represent them hierarchically. It is well known that 
hierarchy allows introducing some very desirable features into the design 
process, such as modularity, encapsulation and reusability, contributing 
towards increased productivity and making large projects less expensive. 
Although designers may have their task of specifying and describing a 
circuit made easier, the results at implementation side may not be as 
positive. For instance, the hierarchy of a design entry, containing a 
partitioning that aims at productivity, may show to be inefficient if directly 
reproduced into the implementation, whose partitioning should be driven by 
implementation level metrics (timing, power, cost, etc.). 

In present methodologies based on higher level descriptions, the design 
entry presents a widening gap to the final implementation description what 
increases their aforementioned hierarchical incompatibility. This is very 
much true for algorithmic level design. Figure la shows an example of a 
hierarchical algorithmic description; X is the top level algorithm, Y and Z 
are the lower level algorithms that implement operations opY and opZ, 
respectively, in algorithm X. To produce a structural level implementation, 
we can use High Level Synthesis (HLS) [1] as shown in Figure lb, where 
the synthesised structures from algorithms Y and Z are represented as blocks 
composed of smaller basic blocks (A, B, C and D). Figure Ic shows the 
synthesised structure from algorithm X; it preserves the original algorithmic 
hierarchy but it presents some redundancy; for instance, the basic block C 
appears 3 times, once at each partition. Depending on the circuit timing 
requirements, there could be some additional block sharing through a 
different partitioning, as seen in figure 2. 

This example shows that, for the sake of implementation quality, the 
hierarchical decomposition at design entry level must be in tune with the 
respective one at implementation level, but, usually, when high-level 
partitioning is carried out, implementation issues are not visible yet. The 
problem here is how to keep the mentioned productivity advantages of 
adopting hierarchical methodologies at design entry level and still deliver 
efficient implementations. Some attempts have been made to deal with this 
problem but there is no clear solution yet. In [2][3][4], the problem of 
generating hierarchical structures was tackled, but the authors did not focus 
on productivity issues (as possible component reusability) arisen from a 
hierarchical strategy. Even though, their approaches were capable of 
producing hierarchical structures containing some optimisation, via 
restricted rules in partitioning of data-flow [2] or control-flow [3] [4] graphs 
derived from plain algorithmic descriptions. In [5], it is shown a structured 
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methodology capable of dealing with hierarchical algorithmic designs using 
a HLS system, but they did not show any automatic means for producing 
optimised implementations. More recently, in [6], the authors presented an 
extended HLS system, which can allocate components covering different 
levels of hierarchy to the algorithmic level descriptions. They have proposed 
an extended model for re-configurable functional units (FUs) which includes 
their behavioural information; at the scheduling phase redundancies are 
detected and optimised hierarchical structures are produced. The drawback 
of this approach is its complexity - a whole new set of efficient algorithms 
must be derived, besides the fact that new generated FUs are problem 
dependent what restricts their reuse. 



(a) 



Algorithm X 




Algorithm Y 








call opY 


1 Algorithm Z 


call opZ 






(c) 



mm 




IZ] Y 




mm 




[c] z 


X 



Figure 1. From a hierarchical algorithmic description to a hierarchical structure using HLS. 



(a) (b) (c) 




Figure 2. An alternative partitioning for the hierarchical algorithmic description. 



In this paper, we follow the Recursive High Level Synthesis (RHLS) 
approach, presented elsewhere[7], to solve the problem of generating an 
efficient hierarchical register transfer logic (RTL) structure from a 
hierarchical algorithmic description. It is based on implementation metrics 
and transformations over hierarchical algorithmic descriptions very much 
like going from the one in figure 1 to the one in figure 2 - the newly created 
hierarchical algorithm should then be suitable for generating, via HLS, an 
optimised structure. 

The objective of this article is to present details about the foundations of 
our methodology for RHLS, which are; an architectural model for 
hierarchical algorithmic descriptions and a set of Architectural 
Transformations (ATs). Our architectural model establishes a basic 
framework for designing hierarchical algorithmic descriptions and also 
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establishes a basic vocabulary upon which the transformations will act on. It 
was designed to be independent of hardware description languages such as 
the VHDL syntax. The architectural transformations provide new modules 
which may fulfil better a design implementation level requirements and, 
since the transformations are defined on modules operation sets, they make a 
strong contribution for FU reuse environments. It should be noted that the 
concept of architectural transformations is not new; in [8], the authors 
presented an implementation based on an architectural model at RTL level. 
We have adopted a higher abstraction level architecture for two reasons: 
higher flexibility and simpler implementation. The set of transformations 
acts on the hierarchical algorithmic descriptions following our model, 
reshaping them for structural level optimisations, particularly by improving 
sharing of structural resources, such as FUs, registers and so on, supported 
by a HLS system, as exemplified previously. 

This article is organised as follows. Section 2 gives a general explanation 
about our architectural model and the transformations. The sections 3 and 4 
present details, respectively, of a mathematical formalism for our 
architecture model and the algorithms we implemented for the set of 
transformations. In section 5 implementation issues are explained and some 
results are presented. Finally, section 6 concludes this article. 



2. STRATEGY OVERVIEW AND DEFINITIONS 

2.1 Recursive High-Level Synthesis 

The Recursive High Level Synthesis may be defined as the optimisation 
process of a hierarchical RTL structure through the application of a sequence 
of transformations on its functional units (FUs). We say hierarchical RTL 
structure because it contains FUs which are RTL structures themselves. 
Furthermore, these FUs also have behavioural descriptions from which a 
RTL structure may be obtained via HLS. 




Figure 3. Tasks in RHLS 
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Figure 3 illustrates the main tasks in RHLS: Structure analysis - the 
hierarchical RTL structure is examined in regard to redundancies or any 
other inefficiencies through their functional units; Transformations - new 
functional units are created based on existing ones in order to solve problems 
detected by the structure analysis; and Structure re-synthesis - a new 
hierarchical RTL structure is generated using the newly created functional 
units. More details about RHLS can be found in [7]. 

2.2 Architectural Model 

Our architectural model establishes the basic framework for writing 
hierarchical algorithmic descriptions. In other words, it defines the basic 
components and their basic interrelations for building hierarchical 
algorithmic descriptions. Therefore, besides providing guidance for writing 
these descriptions, it states what the transformations can manipulate. 

The basic elements of our architectural model are the behavioural views 
(algorithmic descriptions) of complex functional units. We understand 
functional unit (FU) as a HLS system library component that is capable of 
performing one or more operations. Complex FU is a FU that holds an 
algorithmic description for the operation set it is capable of performing. 
Inside this algorithmic description, there are calls to operations provided by 
either primitive (non-complex) FUs or other complex FUs. This establishes a 
relation of hierarchy among complex FUs and, therefore, a relation of 
hierarchy among algorithmic descriptions. Hence, our architectural model is 
basically a set of intercommunicating (via operation calls) processes 
(algorithmic descriptions) hierarchically organised. 



entity FU name is 

port ( port declarations ); end FU name; 
architecture behavior of FU name is begin process 
variable declarations 
begin 

case sel is 

when 1 => (instruction set for operation 1) 

when n => (instruction set for operation n) 
end case; 

end process; end behavior; 



Figure 4. Behavioural view of a FU represented as a VHDL template. 

The architectural model also comprises the architecture of the behavioural 
views of complex FUs; we have modelled it as a set of ports, variables, 
instruction sets, internal operations and a list of FUs (figure 4). The 
instruction sets are the algorithmic descriptions of the operations the FU is 
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capable of performing and there is exactly one instruction set for each 
operation of the FU. The internal operations are the operations used inside 
the algorithmic description of the FU’s behavioural view. The list of FUs 
(not shown in figure 4, but considered part of the behavioural view) refers to 
the candidate FUs to execute the internal operations. 

The processes (i.e. the behavioural views of the FUs) are organised in a 
hierarchical fashion, therefore, the activation of any sibling process or their 
data exchange must be arbitrated by the parent processes using some kind of 
communication protocol. Our approach to solve this problem is similar to the 
one proposed in [5], where intercommunicating protocol is implemented at 
the parent processes as reproduced in figure 5. The protocol is composed of 
two operations: the first one {opX) starts the operation and sends the related 
parameters to the sibling process and the second one (waitX) runs repeatedly 
until the result is ready to be used. This protocol is particularly useful in 
processes whose processing time is data dependent. 



opX(a.b); 


~ starts the operation with parameters a and b 


waitX (c,done): 


- reads the flag (done) for operation completion 


while (done/=‘1’) loop 


- loops until operation completes 


waitX (c.done): 


- and reads a result (c) 


end loop; 





Figure 5. A interprocess protocol in VHDL 



2.3 Architectural Transformations (ATs) 

We have implemented three ATs, which, essentially, perform 
modifications on the architecture of complex FU behavioural views, in order 
to produce new complex FUs with altered operation sets. More elaborate 
architectural changes can be achieved through combination of these basic 
transformations: The transformations are: 

a) Merge: from two pre-existent FUs, Merge produces the behavioural 
view of a FU capable of performing the same operations of the two 
original FUs. As an optimisation tool. Merge is intended to cluster FUs 
with high probability of resource sharing. 

b) Extract: from one pre-existent FU, Extract produces the behavioural 
view of a FU with one operation removed from the original operation set. 
Extract is intended to reshape existing FUs removing redundancies so 
they can better fulfil new requirements. 

c) Promote: from one pre-existent complex FU (which contains at least one 
more FU), Promote produces the behavioural view of a FU with one 
extra operation in its operation set (the extra operation is borrowed from 
a sibling FU). Promote is intended to add functionality to existing FUs 
so they can better fulfil new requirements. 
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3. MATHEMATICAL MODEL 

The architecture of a FU behavioural view is defined as: 

A = < name, O, P, V, 1,0' , A >, where: 

- name is the name of the FU. 

- O is the set of operations executed by the FU; O^<oi, 02 , ...,o„o>, where o, 
is the /th operation; o,=<name> meaning it has a name. 

- P IS the set of ports; P= <po,pi, ...,p„p>, where p, is the /th port; 
p,-<name,width,type> meaning it has a name, a width (in bits) and a type 
belonging to the set <"contror'," input", "output”>; po is of type “control", 
the other ones must be “input" or “output". 

- r is the set of variables; V=<vi,v 2 ,...,v„v>, where v, is the /th variable; 
v,=<name,width> meaning it has a name and a width (in bits). 

- / is the set of instruction sets; I = < f, f, ..., I„i >, where Ij is the yth 
instruction set; Ij=<ii,i 2 ,...,inij>, where /* is the Ath instruction; ik=<T,B>, 
where T is the type of instruction, which can be any instruction of the 
adopted hardware design language’s (HDL) instruction set, and B is the 
body of the instruction which can be a list of arguments (ports, variables, 
constants) or another instructions. 

- O’ is the set of internal operations; 0-{oi',02' ...,o„o‘ where o' is the 
/th internal operation; o,=<name,PA> meaning it has a name and a set of 
parameters PA=<pai, pa 2 , ..., pa„PA> where pa,=<name,type> is the /th 
parameter; each parameter also has a name and a type belonging to the 
set <" input", "output”>. 

- ^ is the set of architectures (it is the list of FUs mentioned in section 2.2) 
capable of performing the internal operations in O'; A = {Aiyl 2 ,...yl„A}, 
where A, is the /th architecture. 

Observe that the last element of this mathematical model, A (set of 
architectures), makes the model suitable to represent a hierarchical 
algorithmic description. The mathematical model has the following 
assumptions: 1) FUs are capable of executing one or more operations; 2) all 
ports are bit vectors; 3) all input and output ports can exist in any quantity 
and there are no width restrictions; 4) bi-directional ports are not allowed; 5) 
there is only one control port which is designated to activate the FU and to 
select one desired operation; 6) all variables are bit vectors; 7) variables can 
exist in any quantity and there are no width restrictions; 8) if the FU is 
capable of executing more than one operation, then only one operation can 
be executing at a time; and 9) to each instruction set corresponds one, and 
only one, operation. Some of these assumptions are restrictions imposed to 
simplify the implementation of data structures and, as such, they could be 
relaxed to increase the model’s generality. An example of use of the 
mathematical model is given below for a reciprocal division module. 
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Listing 1: A behavioural view in algorithmic VHDL. 

Entity mrep is 

port (input 1 : in integer; sel : in int2bit; outval ; out integer; outdone ; out bit); 
end mrep; 

architecture behavior of mrep is begin process 
variable A, T, X, Q : integer; 
begin 

case sel is 

when 1 => — reciprocal operation 

T:=constexp20; X:=0; A:=inputl; outdone<=’0’; 
while (X/=20) loop Q:=shiftleft(T); X:=X+1; T:=Q-A; 

if (T>0 and A>0) then T:=T+1; end if; T:=qsave(Q,T); 

Q:=selectlsb(T); 
when 2 => -- waiting operation 
outval <= Q; outdone <= ‘ 1 ’ ; 
end case; end process; end behavior; 

Listing 2: The corresponding mathematical model for listing 1. 

Amrep = < “mrep”, Omrep, Pmrep, Vmrep, Imrep, Omrep\ Amrep > 

Omrep = < “rep”,”wrrep” > 

Pmrep = < po, pi, P 2 , Ps >, Po =<''serycontror\2>, pi=<" input r'yinput'\2>2>, 

P 2 =<^'outvaryoutpuf\2f2>, p 3 =<"' outdone" ,"outpuf\\> 

Vmrep = <Vi,V 2 ,V 3 ,V 4 >, V/=<”^”,32>, vf=<"T\32>, Vj=<”A^’,32>, =< “g”,32> 

Imrep = <Ii> 

Ij = <Ij2j3j4,l5j6>, h = < h, I 2 > 

I].I] = <ASSIGN,<V 2 ,< 03 \n\xW»>, I 1 .I 2 = <ASSIGN,<V3,0», 

I 1 .I 3 = <ASSIGN,<VjPj», I 1 .I 4 = <ASSIGN,<P4,0», 

1 1 . Is = <WHILE,«NE,<V3,20>, < 04 \<V 4 ,V 2 », <0/,<V3,V3,1», <02%<V2,V4,V/», 

<1F, «AND,<<GT,V2,0>,<GT,Vj,0>»< Oj\<V2,V2,1»», <Os\<V2,V4,V2»», 

I l.h = < 06\<V4,V2» 

I 2 .I 1 = <ASSIGN,<P3,V4», I 2 .I 2 = <ASSIGN,<P4,\» 

Omrep' = { Oi\ O 2 ', O 3 ', O 4 ', O 5 ', Os' } 

O]' = <''+'\<pajpa 2 », O 2 ' = <''-\<paij?aI», O 3 ' = <''constexp20'',m\\> 

O 4 ' = <''shiftleft'',<pai,pal», O 5 ' = <''qsave''<pajpa 2 ,pa 3 ». Os' = <''selectsb''<paipal», 
Amrep = { Aalu, Ashift } 



4. ALGORITHMS 

In this section we present the main algorithms we have implemented, all 
based on the mathematical model just introduced. 

The Merge AT receives two architectures as inputs: Al=<namel,01,Pl, 
V]Jl,Or,Al> and A2=<name2,02J^2,V2J2,02',A2>, and generates a third 
one: Am=<namem,Om,Pm,VmJm,Om'^m>, using the following algorithm: 

1 . namem = a different name from those pre-existent 

2. Om' = OrUOT 

3. <OmjM> = Unite(<07/i>,<02J2>) 

4. <PmJ[nt> = MergePortSets(P7,/*2/»i) 

5. <VmjM> = MergeVariableSets(F7,F2//«) 

6. Am=AlUA2 

1. Return Am = <namem,Om,Pm, VmJm,Om ’ ^m> 
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First (linel), a name different from any other is given to the architecture, 
then, the element Om' (line 2), the set of internal operations, is generated by 
simple union of those in the initial architectures; the same occurs for the 
element Am (line 6), set of architectures. The elements Om, set of 
operations, and Im, set of instruction sets, are produced by the special 
function Unite (line 3) which works similarly to the connective set union; 
regarding Im, there is an one-to-one correspondence between the sets O and 
/: Im is generated taking Om as guide, i.e., if the first element of Om is the 
first element of 01, then the first element of Im must be the first element of 
II, and so on. Finally, the elements Pm and Vm are generated by algorithms 
MergePortSets and MergeVariableSets which perform four similar tasks. 
MergePortSets concatenates the original port sets, minimises them, creates 
a new control port with a suitable width and updates the set of instruction 
sets with the new ports. To minimise the port set, an algorithm aimed to 
share ports among instruction sets is used- given a pair of ports, one can 
substitute the other if they are of the same type (input or output), have the 
same width and belong to different instruction sets. 

The Extract AT has the form 'Extr&ct{A,opname). It receives one 
architecture as input, A = <name,OJP,VJ,0\A>, and the name of the 
operation being extracted, opname, and it generates a second architecture; 
Ae=<namee,Oe,Pe,VeJe,Oe',Ae>. The undesired operation is extracted 
from the original operation set, O, to produce the new operation set Oe\ le is 
generated in a similar way. The other elements of the new architecture {Pe, 
Ve, Oe and Ae) are derived from the original one by eliminating all the 
elements that became unused after removing the instruction set 
corresponding to the extracted operation. 

The Promote AT has the form Promote{A, opname). It receives one 
architecture as input, A = <name,0,P,Vf,0\A>, and the name of the 
operation being promoted, opname, and it generates a second architecture: 
Ap=<namep,Op,Pp,Vpfp,Op' ,Ap>. The algorithm generates a new operation 
set. Op, appending the new operation to the pre-existing set of operations. 
The new port set, Pp, is generated by concatenating the existing port set, P, 
to a new one, Pnew, containing the exact number of ports required by the 
promoted operation. After this, a new instruction set is created for the 
promoted operation; it is composed of a simple call to the new operation 
having the new ports, Pnew, as parameters and the created port set, Pp, is 
minimised. A new control port is generated according to the number of 
operations and it is appended to Pp. Finally, the elements Vp, Op' and Ap are 
directly copied from the original architecture. It should be observed that a 
promoted operation requires a costlier access time compared to a identical 
non-promoted operation because promotion implies arbitration through FU’s 
top controller (one extra cycle clock in our case). 
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5. RESULTS 

The first set of results (tables 1 and 2) illustrates the AT’s modus 
operandv, they were obtained from transformations over three benchmarks 
{gcd, mmul and mrep) and from HLS. Table 1 shows the architectural 
characteristics of the benchmarks and resulting architectures from merging, 
promoting and extracting. The table shows the operations the FUs are 
capable of performing {O), its ports {P), its variables (V) and its architecture 
set (A). 



Table 1. Architectural characteristics for the benchmarks and the ones produced by the ATs 



FU 


o 


P 


V 


A 


mgcd 


gcd, wgcd 


2 i[32], 1 o[32], 1 o[l], sel[2] 


2[32] 


alu 


mmul 


mul, wmul 


2i[32], 1 o[32],l o[l], sel[2] 


5[32] 


alubase,shift 


mrep 


rep, wrep 


1 i[32], 1 o[32],l o[l], sel[2] 


4[32] 


alu,shift 


Mtrgt{mrep,mmul) 


mul, wmul, rep, wrep 


2i[32], 1 o[32],l o[l], sel[3] 


5[32] 


alu,shift,alubase 


PromoXt{mgcd, { - } ) 


gcd,wgcd, - 


2 i[32], 1 o[32],l o[l], sel[2] 


2[32] 


alu 


Extract(Promote 


gcd, wgcd 


2i[32], 1 o[32],l o[l], sel[2] 


2[32] 


alu,alubase 



Notes: Column P\ i designates a input port, o, an output port and sel, a selection port; the number 
between brackets indicates the port’s width in bits. Column V\ the number between brackets indicates a 
variable with that many bits. Alu, alubase and shift are primitive FUs. 



Table 2 shows characteristics of RTL structures obtained from the 
architectures in table 1, via a HLS system (we have used AMICAL[9]). 
Regarding Merge, it can be observed a reduction on FU counting: the 
structure for Merge(wrep,wmM/) uses 1 alubase and 2 shifts', if mmul and 
mrep were taken separately, the total of FUs would be 1 alubase, 3 shifts and 
1 alu. The same can be said about the muxes. Regarding number of registers, 
AMICAL allocates one register for each variable and constant, therefore it 
closely follows the variable set. The downside is on the controller - it is 
larger than the sum of the ones in the original FUs, although the number of 
states, transitions and ios (total sum of controller’s inputs and outputs) were 
smaller as shown in the column ‘controller’ in table 2. This happened 
because controller area are non-linearly dependent on the number of states, 
transitions and ios. Adding data-path and controller, the FU produced by 
Merge is smaller than the sum of the originating ones; the column ‘gain’ 
shows the difference. Regarding Promote, it forces the creation of paths 
from ports to FUs; this effect can be observed in table 2, which shows an 
increased number of muxes and controller hardware when comparing 
transformed units to the original ones. However, using Promote may still be 
advantageous; for instance, if a data-path contains a mmul and an alu, and 
Promote is applied in mmul generating a new version which is capable of 
performing all the operations of an alu, then the data-path could not need the 
alu anymore. In table 2, the column ‘gain’ shows the gain in area if the 
aforementioned optimisation were carried out. 
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Table 2. Structural characteristics for the benchmarks and for the ones produced by the ATs. 





Structural features 


area 


gain 


mgcd 


1 FU (alu), 4 Regs, 5 Muxes, (6T,2S,145ios) 


4744+604=5348 


- 


mmul 


3 FUs (alubase, shift(2)), 7 Regs, 8 Muxes, 
(12T,6S,160ios) 


12008+1346=13354 


■ 


mrep 


2 FUs (shift, alu), 6 Regs, 6 Muxes, 
(13T,7S,215ios) 


8680+1952=10632 


“ 


Merge(/wrep, 

mmul) 


3 FUs (alubase,shift(2)), 7 Regs, 10 Muxes, 
(24T,12S,94ios) 


12712+4927=17639 


6347 


Promote(/wgc^/, 

{-}) 


1 FU (alu), 4 Regs, 6 Muxes, (7T,2S,148ios) 


5093+719=5815 


597 

(467) 


Extract(Promote 


1 FU (alu), 4 Regs, 5 Muxes, (6T,2S,145ios) 


4744+604=5348 


~ 



Notes: Column structural features: lists the main contents of the structure: number and names of FUs 
(between parenthesis), number of registers, number of multiplexers and features of the controller (number 
os transitions(T), number os states(S) and the sum of input and output ports (ios) of the controller). 
Column area: estimations of area in NTBR’s - number of transistors - for the data-path, the controller and 
the total. Column gain(loss): shows potential gains or losses in using the transformed FUs, in NTBRs. 

Additional experiments were carried out to observe the changes on 
hierarchical descriptions when transformations are applied on them. In table 
3, the comparison between two hierarchical benchmarks, pci and pid, and 
their transformed versions is shown; only the synthesised structural data are 
presented. Both transformed versions were obtained from the original ones 
by adding one extra transformed FU (wmw//wre/?+-=Promote(Merge(wmw/, 
mrep),{-^-}) into theirs set of architectures. Results in table 3 show that, in 
all cases, area reductions were obtained; the total area of FUs were always 
smaller. However, the controller size increased due to the increased 
complexity in accessing promoted operations, which uses more cycles as 
commented in section 4; AMICAL created controllers with more transitions 
due to this fact, it also implies that the new architectures are slower. 



Table 3. Structural characteristics for the hierarchical benchmarks 





structural features 


area 


reduction 


pci 


26Regs, 8FUs {ram,bset,mmul, mrep,alu, 
bmask(2),shift), 16Muxes, (1 10T,48S,196ios) 


52242+15254= 

67496 




pci* 


26Regs, 6FUs (ram, bset, mmulmrep+-, 
bmask(2), shiftr), 15Muxes, (120T,48S,192ios) 


44925+16309= 

61234 


9,3% 


pid 


14Regs, 4FUs {rom, mrep, mmul, alu}, 8Muxes, 
(52T,22S,45ios) 


40378+1758= 

42136 




pid* 


14Regs, 3FUs {rom, alu, mmulmrep+-}, 
7Muxes, (56T,22S,42ios) 


34125+1778= 

35903 


14,8% 



Note: The benchmarks marked with a star are the transformed ones. See also notes in table 2. 
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6. CONCLUSION 

We have presented a set of Architectural Transformations and a suitable 
modelling for hierarchical algorithmic descriptions. The main application for 
our ATs is for obtaining optimised hierarchical RTL structures from 
hierarchical algorithmic descriptions, via HLS. By using such optimising 
tools, designers are freed to write hierarchical algorithmic descriptions 
without worrying over some implementation issues like consequences of 
writing style on structural level quality. We have also presented some 
experimental results which confirm such a claim. 
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Abstract: This paper presents a novel algorithm for temporal partitioning of graphs rep- 

resenting a behavioral description. The algorithm is based on an extension of 
the traditional static-list scheduling that tailors it to resolve both scheduling 
and temporal partitioning. The nodes to be mapped into a partition are selected 
based on a statically computed cost model. The cost for each node integrates 
communication effects, the critical path length, and the possibility of the criti- 
cal path to hide the delay of parallel nodes. In order to alleviate the runtime 
there is no dynamic update of the costs. A comparison of the algorithm to 
other schedulers and with close-to-optimum results obtained with a simulated 
annealing approach is shown. The presented algorithm has been implemented 
and the results show that it is robust, effective, and efficient, and when com- 
pared to other methods finds very good results in small amounts of CPU time. 



1. INTRODUCTION 

The availability of RPUs (reconfigurable processing units), such as the 
new FPGAs, with lower reconfigurable times and partial-reconfiguration ca- 
pability, has made possible the concept of “virtual hardware” [1]: the hard- 
ware resources are supposed unlimited and implementations that oversize the 
RPU area are resolved by temporal partitioning. Then, the partitioned solu- 
tion is executed by time-sharing the device such that the initial functionality 
is maintained. This concept promises to be an efficient solution to save sili- 
con area. One of the applications is the switch among functionalities that 
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have mutual exclusiveness on the temporal domain, such as the context- 
switching between coding/decoding schemes in communication, video or 
audio systems. However, temporal partitioning algorithms able to exploit 
efficiently the new concept are needed. They must consider trade-offs among 
parallelism, communication costs, latency and reconfiguration times. The 
nodes of a given graph have to be scheduled in time slots to be executed in 
each temporal partition. Temporal partitioning must preserve the dependen- 
cies between nodes (that are already temporal dependencies) such that a 
node B dependent on node A cannot be mapped to a partition executed be- 
fore the partition where node A was mapped. 

Although, the FPGAs themselves, such as the Xilinx™ XC6200 family [2], 
do not have mechanisms to implement efficiently temporal partitions and the 
time of reconfiguration of the overall FPGA is still quite high, the importance 
of the ’’virtual hardware” concept has already been demonstrated with com- 
putationally complex applications [3]. Industrial efforts are under way to 
further improve the capability of the devices to handle multiple- 
configurations by storing several on-chip configurations and permitting the 
context-switching in few nanoseconds [4] [5] [6]. The trend to have on-chip 
configurations instead of more logic cells is explained by the fact that the 
area of SRAMs to store configurations for each cell is much lower than the 
cell itself 

Efficient mechanisms of communication between temporal partitions 
have also been actively researched such as the micro-registers in [5]. The 
majority of the efforts considers FPGA registers that maintain the same state 
between contexts whenever wanted. 

As referred, research efforts are under way on both new RPU architec- 
tures [7] and on the automation of the temporal partitioning process. Our 
efforts address the temporal partitioning of behaviors during the synthesis 
steps. This paper presents a new temporal partitioning algorithm that effec- 
tively takes into account, among other aspects, the inter-communication 
costs, while maintaining a small computational complexity. Besides, it is 
sufficiently flexible to permit the consideration of various target architec- 
tures. Results are compared to a number of alternative constructive algo- 
rithms and, in order to show how far they are from close-to-optimum solu- 
tions, comparisons to a simulated annealing (SA) [8] approach are shown. 

From now on we refer to temporal partitions and temporal partitioning 
simply as partitions or partitioning respectively, since this paper neither con- 
siders spatial partitions nor spatial partitioning. 

The paper is divided in the following sections. Section 2 summarizes the 
related work on temporal partitioning. Section 3 describes the computational 
models considered by the approach proposed in this paper. Section 4 ex- 
plains the algorithm and the heuristics used. Results are shown in section 5, 
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where the new algorithm is compared to simple heuristics and to results ob- 
tained by the SA implementation. Finally, conclusions are enumerated and 
future work is envisaged. 



2. RELATED WORK 

The development of temporal partitioning algorithms was firstly consid- 
ered in [9][1]. The similarities of both scheduling on high-level synthesis 
[10] and temporal partitioning allow the use of common scheduling schemes 
for partitioning. However, an important factor that must be considered is the 
inter-communication (communication among partitions) cost, because it can 
impose an unacceptable overhead on the overall latency. 

In [11] a static-list scheduling (SLS) approach is used for partitioning 
trying to minimize the number of nets among partitions. It works on the 
netlists (4-input-LUTs) of combinational circuits and uses the path-to-end's 
length of each node as a priority function and the size of the fan-out of each 
node as a tiebreaker. The approach is suitable to RPU architectures with in- 
ter-buffering (on-chip buffers that maintain the state among partitions). 
These RPUs have small inter-communication costs and the overall optimiza- 
tion problem resumes to the minimization of the critical path length. [12] 
presents an enhanced force direct scheduling algorithm which considers 
communication costs and which is able to process sequential circuits. 

In [13], a variation of the SLS followed by an optimizer is used to per- 
form partitioning of netlists. The algorithm uses three scheduling rules to 
select among the ready nodes and is tailored to the Time-Multiplexed FPGA 
[5]. 

[14] [15] present a network-flow based method for multi-way partitioning 
of netlists. In [14] the algorithm is also targeted to the Time-Multiplexed 
FPGA and the results out-perform the SLS approach [13] in terms of commu- 
nication costs (number of nets between partitions). The algorithm uses the 
max-flow min-cut computation iteratively to find k-partitions. [15] shows 
improvements over the enhanced force direct scheduling of [12] with respect 
to communication costs. Results comparing the latency of the solutions are 
neither presented nor examined. 

The above approaches are all based on the netlist of the final circuit pre- 
viously mapped to the library of the target FPGA. They can be efficient ap- 
proaches to rapid prototyping but suffer from the impossibility to exploit 
partitions at the behavioral level. This has more importance when consider- 
ing the integration of partitioning into the reconfigware compilation from 
behavioral descriptions. Moreover, these approaches suffer from the heavy 
number of nets and nodes that must be manipulated. At the behavior level 
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the operations encapsulate the tricky connections and only the groups of nets 
transporting operands are visible by the algorithms. 

Some authors, such as in [9] and [16], have considered the partitioning at 
behavioral levels having in mind the integration of synthesis. In [9], a heu- 
ristic based on the SLS enhanced to consider dynamic area constraints is pre- 
sented. The approach does not consider the inter-communication costs. In 
[16] the partitioning problem is modeled in a specified 0-1 non-linear pro- 
gramming (NLP) model [17]. Due to the computational complexity of the 
approach, heuristic methods must be developed to permit feasible executions 
on large input examples. In [18], a partitioning algorithm based on the lev- 
elized nodes obtained by the "as soon as possible" (ASAP) scheduling algo- 
rithm is used. The algorithm fills the available area of the RPU in the in- 
creasing order of the ASAP levels. The selection of nodes in the same level is 
arbitrary and the algorithm switches to another partition when it encounters 
the first node that does not fit in the current partition. In [19], partitioning 
algorithms based on the extension of the ASAP or "as late as possible" 
(ALAP) leveling algorithms with the selection of a node, in the same ASAP 
or ALAP level, by a local priority function based on the nodes' mobilities 
have been considered. [19] also shows an algorithm that searches recursively 
in the list of ready nodes so that if a node cannot be mapped to the current 
partition, other nodes can be considered. 

However, all the above approaches do not consider both the inter- 
communication costs and the latency, and the majority of them are tailored 
to a specific target architecture. Therefore, new efforts to integrate the inter- 
communication costs and the latency of the solutions in a temporal parti- 
tioning algorithm working at the behavioral level are presented in this paper. 



3. RECONFIGURABLE COMPUTING MODEL 

Our model assumes that the CPU has access to the reconfigware and is re- 
sponsible for the reconfiguration of the RPU(s) that integrate the reconfig- 
ware part. We also consider without loss of generality that the CPU has ac- 
cess to the memory attached to the RPU. The partitions are mapped to the 
reconfigware and the CPU store/load primary input/outputs directly to/from 
the memory, or the FPGA when this is supported. The data transfered be- 
tween partitions can be stored in the memory by the reconfigware, in special 
registers that are maintained during reconfigurations, or collected by the 
CPU. 

At least three schemes of interface mechanisms between partitions can be 
considered. The use of registers and a task running on the microprocessor to 
load and store operands between partitions is one possibility. This scheme is 
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well suited to boards of RPUs with a processor or a micro-controller that can 
also control the reconfiguration of partitions, or to boards without any buffer 
scheme to maintain results among partitions. With the advent of the integra- 
tion of RPUs in processor cores this can be an efficient scheme because of 
the lower communication overhead on these systems. The second scheme is 
the use of a set of registers in the RPU when the device can be partially re- 
configured. The registers will be configured once in a region of the RPU and 
shared between partitions (this can include the advent of new RPUs tailored 
to time-sharing). The third scheme uses a macro-cell to access memory lo- 
cations controlled by a hardware unit. This is well suited to types of RPUs 
where there is no processor (only local memory) or the communication be- 
tween the host and the RPUs is time-consuming. 

From the above considerations it is clear that feasible partitioning 
schemes must consider different inter-communication costs due to different 
interface mechanisms. 



4. PROBLEM FORMULATION 

In order to be independent from a particular software language (e.g., 
C/C++ or Java) the input program is represented as a hierarchy of PDGs 
(program dependence graphs) in which the bottom level is formed by DAGs 
(directed acyclic graphs) where each node represents an operation. A node in 
the PDG can be a group of statements or a single statement. A loop is repre- 
sented by a special node in the PDG which encapsulates the PDG of the loop 
body. Herein, we only consider nodes with deterministic delays (known at 
compile time), and recursive constructions are not allowed. Thus, a behav- 
ioral description is represented by a graph, G = (V, E), which is an ordered, 
directed and acyclic graph with |V| nodes, {vi,V2,...,V|v|} and |E| edges, 
where each node Vj represents a single behavior. Each edge ejj g E repre- 
sents a dependency between nodes Vi and vj. A dependency can be only a 
precedence-dependency or a transport-dependency due to the transport of 
data between the two nodes. 

The communication cost associated with an edge ejj representing a trans- 
port-dependency is calculated by the number of bytes to transfer (dj j) divided 
by the maximum bandwidth of each atomic transfer (with the result rounded 
to the next big integer). In the majority of the communication mechanisms 
for each connection between different partitions the data must be stored by 
the partition that defines it and loaded by the partition that uses it. Non- 
transport dependencies (precedence-dependencies) have a zero dij. 

We assume that an estimation of the execution time and the reconfigware 
size (CLBs, cells, FUs, etc.) of each node is available at compile time. 
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The objective of the partitioning algorithms is to create partitions in the 
temporal domain such that the cost is minimum and that each partition fits in 
the reconfigware area physically available. Each partition Hi is a non-empty 
subset of V. A graph G partitioned in k subsets is correct if: 

- The set of partitions p = Hi u 02 u . . . u flk =) V. 

- V rii G p, Area(rii) < MaxArea; Each temporal partition fits in the RPU 
resources. 

- V eij 6 E, p(Vi) p(Vj) V p(Vi) =p(Vj); -> indicates the order of exe- 
cution. All dependencies are met (necessary condition to obtain the same 
functionality). 

A correct set of partitions guarantees the same behavior of the original 
graph. However, we are also interested on the minimization of the overall 
latency. The cost that reflects the latency of a graph in a time-multiplexed 
RPU can be estimated by the equation (1). Xcycies is the number of clock cy- 
cles for each load/store. In(rii) and Out(rii) correspond to the number of in- 
ter-communications without considering the primary input/outputs. The sec- 
ond term represents the overall critical path delay without inter- 
communication costs. 

Q.{G,RWModeO^ )+ 0«/(n, )H+ |A/ax^,„,(n,)J (*) 

;=0 ;=0 



5. THE ENHANCED-STATIC LIST SCHEDULING 
ALGORITHM 

The partitioning algorithm proposed (ELS), as can be seen in Figure 7, is 
an extension of the SLS algorithm. It starts by computing the ASAP and 
ALAP values of the nodes in the graph. Then a cost computed with equation 
(2) is assigned to each node of the input graph. Each term of the equation has 
a multiplication factor to give more weight to the communication cost (a), to 
the critical path (P), or to a tradeoff between them (Tj). The first term (3) 
gives emphasis to the communication costs. A large difference between the 
input and output edges of a node assigns a greater priority to that node. Also, 
a large number of nodes from a given node to the sink can produce more 
communication costs. The middle term (4) tries to give emphasis to the ex- 
istent parallelism by assigning more weight to the nodes with lower ASAPs 
(giving the opportunity to place ready nodes in parallel to the nodes of the 
critical path already scheduled). This factor increases with the decreasing of 
the communications' weight. The third term (5) is the starting fme-grain 
ALAP of each node and permits to sort the nodes by ascending order of their 
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ALAPs. The scale factor is set to the ratio of the maximum number of levels 
of the ASAP leveling and the delay of the critical path. Experimentally we 
have found that the weight Tj expressed by p/(a+l) generally conduces to 
good results. However, another independent weight instead of the previous 



expression can be used to unconstrain the exploitation. 

W\y,]=a (v, )+ rj ^ (v, )+ p (v, ) (2) 

Wcomm - scale )- Ow/(v, )- MaxLevels + LevelALAP(y , )] (3 ) 

¥con.r,i*u. = -scale <h4SAP^,^, (v, ) (4) 

= -scale<MLAP^,„, (v, ) (5) 



ESL(MaxArea, G(V, E), a, P, ri) { 

Compute ASAP(G); // compute the fine-grain ASAP for each node 
Compute ALAP(G); //compute the fine-grain ALAP for each node 
int CurrentArea=0, SchedNum=0, NumNode=0, NumSchedNodes=0; 
for each vi e V { Costv,=ComputeCost(Vj, a, p, r\),} // compute the cost for each node 
SortedList = Create a sorted List of ready nodes to be scheduled; // based on the Costs 
BitSet SchedNodes = new BitSet(|V|); //all nodes marked as unscheduled 
while (NumSchedNodes < |V|) {//while there are unscheduled nodes 
Node A = SortedList.ElementAt(NumNode); //peek a node 
Boolean Fit = ((Current Area + Area(A)) <= MaxArea); 
if (Fit) { // the node A fits in the current temporal partition 

SortedList.removeElement(A); //remove A from the SortedList 

//schedule A in the partition, update the current area and mark A as scheduled 

ScheduleElement(A, CurrentArea, SchedNum, SchedNodes); 

NumSchedNodes++; // increment the number of scheduled nodes 

if (SortedList.Update(G, A, SchedNodes)) NumNode = 0; 

else if (NumNode > SortedList. size()) NumNode — ; 

} else { 

if (NumNode < SortedList.size()-2) [//try another node in the SortedList 
NumNode++; 

} else { 

SchedNum++; NumNode = 0; CurrentArea = 0; //another temporal partition 



} 



Figure 1. The enhanced static-list scheduling algorithm. 

The next step of the algorithm is to compute the nodes ready to be 
mapped to the current partition and to sort them by descending order of the 
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costs. Then, the algorithm starts the loop by considering each node of the 
sorted list of ready nodes. The algorithm checks if a node can be mapped. If 
the node was mapped the algorithm tries to update the list of ready nodes by 
considering the sink nodes. Then the algorithm starts the loop considering 
another node. If a node cannot be mapped to the current partition the algo- 
rithm searches for a feasible node on the list before the creation of a new 
partition. 

The ASAP and ALAP scheduling algorithms compute with graph traversal 
and have a runtime complexity of 0(|V|+|E|). The ELS algorithm has a 
worst-case runtime complexity of 0(|Vp+lEl). 

To have an idea of how much improvement can be obtained an SA ap- 
proach has been implemented. It starts from a feasible partitioning solution 
and tries to improve it by moving nodes (considering the probabilistic selec- 
tion of randomly valid moves) among adjacent partitions. Moves that can 
violate the maximum area available on the destination partition, but do not 
violate any temporal precedence, are considered valid. The approach can 
exploit results considering more partitions than those of the initial solution 
by adding empty partitions in the beginning of the execution. 



6. RESULTS AND COMMENTS 

All the algorithms presented have been implemented with the Java™ lan- 
guage. To permit a statistical comparison a random graph generator has also 
been implemented. 

All the results attributed to SA are close-to-optimum (the best result of 
several executions with different parameters was collected). Herein Q is 
computed with the equation ( 1 ) in clock cycles units and Acomm and Texec cor- 
respond to the 1 and 2"^* terms respectively. All the results neither consider 
the store/load of primary input/outputs nor the possibility to interleave exe- 
cution and inter-communications. Si refers to the algorithm presented in [18] 
and S2 refers to the leveling of the nodes by the ALAP scheme. S3 and S4 re- 
fer to the algorithm presented in [19] oriented by the ASAP or ALAP levels 
respectively. S5 refers to a version of S2 with the nodes sorted by the as- 
cending ALAP levels and the ascending ASAP levels as a tiebreak. S6 is a 
version of Si with a list created with the nodes of an ASAP level sorted by 
the ascending order of their ALAP step time. S7 refers to an SLS approach 
with the nodes in the list sorted by the ascending order of their ALAP step 
time. 

In Table 1 and Table 2 E is the relative improvement cost of the SA over 
the ELS solution. The constructive approaches obtained each solution in less 
than 1ms. 
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The r* example to be considered is the loop body of the HAL example 
[20] (all operands with 16-bit width). The example has a total area of 4,384 
cells and a critical path delay of 58 cycles. The results presented in Table 1 
show small improvements of the SA over the ELS. 

The 2"** example is the AR filter [21]. It has 16 multipliers and 12 adders 
contributing to a total area of 16,960 cells and a critical path delay of 90 cy- 
cles (all operands with 1 6-bit width). The results are shown in Table 2. 



Table 1. Results for the HAL example ('tcydes=2; A: MaxArea = 2,457; B: MaxArea = 4,096). 



CASE/#Part 


1 Measure 


S, 


S 2 


S 3 


S 4 


S 5 


S 6 


S? 


ELS, a=2 


SA 


time 


E(%) 


A/5 




Bil 


m 




m 




Bil 


m 




62 


7.8 s 




B/2 1 


66 


86 


66 


84 


84 


66 


84 


66 , 


60 


5.7 s 


9.1 



Table 2. Results for the AR filter (A's: MaxArea =4,096; B's: MaxArea =16,384). 



CASE/#Part 


^cycles 


Measure 


s, 


S 2 


ELS 


(a,P) 


SA 


time 


E(%) 


Al/5 


2 


Q 


222 


202 


202 


( 2 , 20 ) 


194 


26.4 s 


3.9 
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2 


Q 


134 


142 


134 


( 2 , 1 ) 


98 


90s 


26.8 


A2/5 


1 


Q 


186 


166 


166 


( 1 , 1 ) 


162 


25.4 s 


2.4 


B2/2 


1 


Q 


122 


126 


122 


(U) 


94 


85 s 


22.95 


A3/5 


0 


Eexec 
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130 


118 


( 0 ^ 1 ) 


118 


26 s 


0 


B3/2 


0 


r 

* exec 


110 


110 


no 


( 0 . 1 ) 


90 


68 s 


18.18 


A4/5 


1 


^comm 


36 


36 


26 (13 edges) 


(hO) 


22 


19.2 s 


175.38 


B4/2 


1 


Acomm 


12 


16 


6 (3 edges) 


( 1 , 0 ) 


2 


66.7 s 


! 66.7 



ELS has produced results always better or equal than those obtained by 
the other heuristics. An accurate analysis has shown that SA has the capabil- 
ity to map nodes with many connections in the same partition reducing the 
inter-communications. The ELS approach is unable to balance the last two 
partitions. This problem has more impact when the number of needed parti- 
tions is small and is one of the disadvantages of constructive approaches. 
The results were not improved by making the SA exploit more partitions 
than those obtained by the constructive approaches. Also, results from ex- 
periments with random graphs confirm that the number of partitions used by 
the heuristics (e.g., ELS) is close-to-optimum and few cases need more par- 
titions (one) to improve the results. More partitions have higher probability 
to increase the critical path delay and only in few cases can reduce the over- 
all inter-communication cost. 

Table 3 shows results obtained with random graphs. All the graphs have 
50 nodes and the output edges of each node vary between 0 and (4 or 10). 
For each algorithm the median of relative improvements over the ASAP lev- 
eling method for different inter-communication's weights are shown. The 
pairs of rows (2, 3) and (4, 5) present results considering 2 and 1 clock cy- 
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cles for each inter-communication cost respectively. The results shown in the 
6 ^^ and 7 ^^ rows were obtained considering null inter-communication costs. 
The 8 ^^ and 9^^ rows show the results obtained when only inter- 
communication costs are considered. The last column indicates the median 
of the relative improvements of SA over ELS. The last row shows the median 
of each column. In these tests the SA has run over an initial solution obtained 
by ELS. 

Table 3 . Results for N=100 graphs randomly generated. 
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-7.1 
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Tot. 




- 


0.28 


6.65 


-0.46 


-1.0 


1.4 


11.2 


18.3 


20.6 


16.4 



The results show improvements of ELS over the other considered heuris- 
tics. On the 4^^" and 5^^ rows ELS results would be similar to the S 7 results if 
only the third term of equation ( 2 ) was used. S 3 was the best algorithm of the 
ASAP/ALAP leveling approaches with respect to communication. The results 
show better solutions of SLS over the ASAP/ALAP approaches with respect 
to latency, as was expected due to the opportunity to execute freedom nodes 
in parallel with the critical path. S 6 has produced the best results of the con- 
structive approaches when only latency has been considered. The fact is due 
to the consideration of all the nodes of an ASAP level before the addition of 
nodes from the next level (an SLS tries, for each node scheduled, to update 
the list of the ready nodes). When the cost of each communication was not 
high, S 7 has produced better results than the other constructive algorithms 
(rows 4 and 5). 

The close-to-optimum results had about 16% of average relative im- 
provement over the ELS (from 4 to 24%). Better results of ELS can be 
achieved by exploiting the values of the a, (i and Tj weights on equation ( 2 ). 



7. CONCLUSIONS & FUTURE WORK 

In this paper temporal partitioning techniques have been presented and 
compared. A novel heuristic extension to the static-list scheduling algorithm 
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was presented. Being an algorithm of the family of the scheduling algo- 
rithms it can embody resource constraints without much more complexity. 
The low complexity of the algorithm makes it applicable on large graphs. 
The results show improvements over related algorithms and show that sim- 
plified algorithms can be used to resolve the temporal partitioning problem 
at the behavior level. The algorithm can be also applied efficiently to rapid 
prototyping of DFGs with much better results than the ASAP approach pre- 
sented in [18] without increasing significantly the execution time. 

Although just presented as a comparison term a temporal partitioning ap- 
proach based on the simulated annealing has been also implemented. Based 
on the execution time the annealing approach does not seem, at least alone, 
to be a reasonable choice to reconfigware compilers where one of the most 
important objectives is fast compilation. However, efficient cooling schemes 
should be studied to improve the efficiency of the annealing. 

The close-to-optimum experimental results show that most of times the 
optimal number of partitions is the minimum as was also stated in [7]. 

The support of the loop distribution transformation and the possibility to 
deal with resource sharing will be considered by future temporal partitioning 
schemes. 
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Abstract: This paper presents the modeling and co-simulation capabilities of S^E^S, a 

design environment for electronic systems that can be built as a combination 
of analog and digital parts and software. S^E^S is based on a distributed, 
object-oriented system model, where abstract objects are initially used to 
express complex behavior and may be later refined into digital or analog 
hardware and software. Co-simulation of any heterogeneous model developed 
during a stepwise refinement process is supported. These capabilities are 
illustrated by the modeling of a crane and its embedded control. 



1. INTRODUCTION 

Embedded electronic systems contain a combination of software and 
hardware, both analog and digital. For simple systems, a single off-the-shelf 
processor might be sufficient, since there are various available architectures 
(microcontrollers, DSP, RISC processors) with different cost / performance 
ratios. However, more complex systems, which represent the current trend in 
the market, usually have more critical requirements, such as a combination 
of behaviors (scalar and DSP processing) and tight low-level characteristics 
(area, speed, power dissipation). Typical examples are voice-modems, 
cellular phones, and embedded controllers for automotive applications. 
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The design of complex embedded systems should ideally proceed from 
an initial, abstract specification, going through a sequence of successive 
refinements, until a final detailed solution is achieved. Intermediate, 
heterogeneous descriptions generated during this stepwise refinement must 
be validated. Co-simulation is the most usual validation tool. 

Most existing environments are oriented towards a particular application 
domain and have a fixed target architecture. They usually follow one of two 
possible approaches for system specification and co-simulation. In the first 
approach, system modeling is performed using a single language from a 
given domain, such as C, VHDL, or a higher-level language, and partitioning 
is performed in a later stage. In the second approach, the initial specification 
already considers a given partitioning, and each part is modeled using a 
language which is more appropriate for the corresponding domain. 

The S^E^S (Specification, Simulation, and Synthesis of Embedded 
Electronic Systems) environment combines the advantages of both 
approaches. Complex systems may be modeled as combinations of objects 
specified at different domains - abstract object-oriented specification, digital 
hardware, analog hardware, and software - and at multiple abstraction 
levels. Co-simulation is performed by coupling different simulation engines, 
so that the validation of any heterogeneous model developed during a 
process of stepwise refinement is supported. Furthermore, the environment 
allows an easy exploration of the design space at a multi-processor level, 
selecting a combination of processors which best matches the design 
requirements. This paper covers the modeling and co-simulation features of 
S^E^S. The synthesis capabilities are discussed in detail elsewhere [I]. 

This paper is organized as follows. An overview of the design 
environment can be found in Section 2. The modeling and co-simulation 
capabilities of S^E^S are introduced in Section 3. Section 4 presents a case 
study that fully illustrates the application of the environment. Section 5 
compares S^E^S to other current approaches for modeling and simulation of 
embedded systems. Section 6 draws conclusions and discusses future work. 

2. AN OVERVIEW OF THE S^E^S DESIGN 
ENVIRONMENT 

Figure I presents the design flow in S^E^S. The initial specification is a 
set of objects, described as C++ code. A set of support libraries allows not 
only the sequential modeling of digital hardware and software behavior, but 
also the modeling of linear or discrete time systems (to model analog domain 
behavior). If the user wishes, a set of high level VHDL constructs is also 
available, like a FIR filter, for example. 
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Figure I. The S^E^S design flow 

Once the initial specification is defined, it can be validated using the 
simulation engine behind S^E^S. Each object that used a pre-defined set of 
methods can then be translated into a VHDL component or a set of analog 
components. Simulation can be done mixing hardware descriptions in 
VHDL, software descriptions in C++ and analog descriptions developed as a 
set of analog components (such as operational amplifiers, converters and 
filters). Each intermediate description obtained during this stepwise 
refinement process can be co-simulated, whereby each object is simulated by 
a dedicated simulator for the corresponding abstraction domain. 

There are 3 alternatives for the synthesis of the digital parts. The first one 
is based on the library of VHDL methods used during refinement. If taken 
from the S^E^S library, all methods are synthesizable. Another possibility is 
the use of the initial C++ specification alone. In this case, an internal 
compiler analyzes the code of each objet and maps it to an off-the-shelf 
processor [1]. A library of processors with different characteristics 
(microcontrollers, digital signal processors, RISC machines) is available. 
Mapping is done based on the characteristics of the object that best match 
processor characteristics. S^E^S performs the parsing of the C++ object 
description, obtaining a control-data flow structure. Each function of each 
object is checked, and the number of memory accesses, arithmetic operations 
and control instructions is verified. Based on the statistics of resource usage, 
on the organization of the object code and on the available time to execute a 
task, a processor best matching these criteria is chosen. 
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A third synthesis possibility is to let the system map some objects to off- 
the-shelf processors, leaving some other objects as synthesizable VHDL 
code. The resulting system is a processor with one or more dedicated ASICs. 
A typical situation could be a microcontroller and a dedicated filter. 

Presently, in order to synthesize analog circuits, the designer must use 
only blocks that are available from the library, which can mapped to physical 
components. 



3. MODELING AND CO-SIMULATION 

S^E^S is built on top of SIMOO [2], an integrated environment for object- 
oriented modeling and simulation of discrete systems. SIMOO is composed 
of a class library and a model editor. The editor supports the description of 
the static and dynamic aspects of the model. The static structure is described 
graphically, while the dynamic structure is described either directly in C++ 
using the library resources or by means of a state diagram annotated with 
C-H- code. The editor implements extensions to diagrams usually proposed 
by object-oriented design methodologies, in order to handle simulation- 
related aspects. From the model description, the editor automatically 
generates the necessary executable code. 

A model is composed of interface and autonomous elements. Interface 
elements support tracking of the simulation execution, visualization of 
simulation results, interactive input of data, and dynamic modification of 
parameters during the experiments. Autonomous elements, on the other side, 
are used to model concrete entitles. An autonomous element is an active 
object, i.e., an object with its own execution thread and a message queue. It 
may interact with other autonomous and interface elements only through 
messages. The model does not support shared variables, so that it may be 
also used in distributed environments. 

Different objects of the same model may follow different paradigms [3]. 
A paradigm is defined as a combination of the following modeling 
approaches: event orientation or process orientation for the description of the 
object behavior, messages or ports for the communication between objects, 
and active or passive message handling. These approaches may be extended 
or specialized by inheritance. 

In order to support a progressive replacement of SIMOO objects by 
VHDL entities or by analog components, and to model interactions with the 
real analog world, a co-simulation strategy combining SIMOO abstract 
models, VHDL descriptions, and analog models is needed. 

The SIMOO simulation environment is coupled to the VSS simulator 
from Synopsys. Figure 2(a) shows two SIMOO objects (A and B) that 
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communicate with each other. Object B is to be refined into a VHDL entity. 
The co-simulation environment then automatically generates necessary 
interfaces in the SIMOO and VHDL domains. In the SIMOO domain, this 
includes an interface element. In the VHDL domain, on the other side, the 
interface specification of the entity corresponding to object B and an 
interface file written in C are generated, as shown in Figure 2(b). These 
interfaces in both domains are responsible for data exchange and for 
synchronizing the simulators. 




SIMOO domain 



Figure 2(a). An initial specification in the SIMOO domain 
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Figure 2(b). The same model, transformed after generation of interfaces for co-simulation 

The communication between the SIMOO and VSS simulators is 
performed via sockets. This allows a distributed solution, where each 
simulator may run on a different node of a network. In the current version, a 
conservative approach [4] is adopted for synchronization between the 
SIMOO and VSS simulators. The base time unit is defined by the VSS 
simulator, and both simulators advance together their simulation times at 
each time step. A more efficient implementation of this co-simulation 
mechanism is currently under investigation. In this more optimistic approach 
[4], each simulator may run with its own clock and the synchronization is 
not performed at every clock cycle. 

An analog part may be modeled by a set of differential equations that 
define the object behavior at every possible time value. The co-simulation 
strategy of the SIMOO environment follows a signal-flow approach, where 
objects are modeled as mathematical functions from the inputs to the 
outputs, as opposed to a structural approach, where objects are described as 
interconnections of analog components. This signal-flow approach is more 
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convenient for systems that don’t have a physical implementation yet, or for 
systems whose design has a stronger emphasis at higher abstraction levels, 
like PID controllers, converters, filters, transfer functions, etc. 

For the integration of an analog part into a SIMOO model, it is thus 
necessary that the SIMOO object encapsulating this part implements the 
numerical method needed to solve the differential equations, such as Euler or 
Runge-Kutta. The SIMOO object must contain attributes such as the time 
step for the numerical resolution of the equations, the equations themselves, 
and methods for handling state variables. 



4. CASE STUDY 

In order to illustrate design possibilities using S^E^S, we have modeled a 
crane and its embedded control. This system has been proposed in [5] as an 
attempt of benchmarking in the area of system-level modeling and synthesis. 

The physical plant is composed of a crane with a load, moving along a 
track, as depicted in Figure 3. The modeling of the physical system is done 
by a set of differential equations, which describe the behavior of the crane 
with a load and external forces being applied. The control of the system 
involves a set of sequential procedures and the control algorithm itself, 
which will assure a smooth behavior while the car is moving. 




Figure 3. Crane moving along its track with load [5] 

A first version of the modeling of the complete system can be seen in 
Figure 4. Object Plant rk is the physical plant Itself. It has been described as 
a set of differential equations that are solved in continuous time. Object 
Actuators is also modeled in the linear (analog) domain. Object M Control 
performs the discrete step control algorithm and sensor checking. It receives 
sensor inputs at each 2 ms, covering the position of the car with some 
precision, the limits of the displacement for the car, the angle of the cable. 
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and the desired position of the load. All these inputs are used to complete 
other tasks. For example, the initialization phase of the control algorithm 
itself and the sensor verification are performed by this major block. 




Figure 4. The initial crane and embedded control model 

The control algorithm itself is implemented as a discrete computation of 
the state-variable method. In the control algorithm the goal is to move the 
crane with a linear displacement, without bumps and oscillations. A set of 
matrix multiplications must be performed at a fixed time step of 10 ms. If 
q n =[qln, q2 n, q3 n, q4 n, q5 n] ^ is the discrete state vector of the crane, then 
q„+i=A*q„ + B*[Motor_Voltage Car Position]^ (1) 
is the next discrete state of the control algorithm. Coefficient matrixes A 
and B have dimensions 3x5 and 2x5, respectively. 

The object M_Control is also responsible for performing sensor 
checking. When the system enters this mode, the car is driven until extreme 
positions are found, where sensor inputs should detect its presence. This 
mode thus allows checking if any sensor function is missing. 

Object Diagnosis is responsible for continuously checking plausibility of 
sensor values in parallel to the control algorithm. The position of the car and 
the value of the angle of the load with regard to the vertical axis are 
informed by the object M Control and checked for plausible values. In case 
any discontinuity is verified, the emergency mode is entered immediately. 

The control algorithm outputs the value of the force to be applied to the 
crane, and this is passed to the object Actuators. This object is responsible 
for driving the dc motor that controls the speed, the breaks, and the 
emergency break, that stops the crane until a power-on-reset is performed. 

It is interesting to notice that the proposed benchmark problem allows 
various modeling solutions, as in almost any real life situation. For example, 
modeling of the crane behavior should be developed in the analog domain, 
by solving a set of differential equations that model its behavior. Besides, the 
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control itself could also be developed in the analog world, as some control 
systems still are. On the other hand, even if one modeled the control circuit 
as a differential equation in the analog domain, some digital hardware would 
still be present, due to the finite state machines required to perform sensor 
checking, system diagnosis, and emergency control. S^E^S allows any 
combination of these different modeling domains and a stepwise refinement 
of the solution, as it will be described in the next paragraphs. 

In Figure 4, which showed our initial modeling of the proposed system, 
the behavior of all objects is described as C++ methods. Table 1 illustrates 
the methods implemented for the object Plant_rk. Figure 5 shows the main 
code for this same object. 

Table 1. Methods for object Plant rk 

Method Description 

Eval Called in each integration step; invokes functions to solve diff. equations 

Rk4_Diff Implements the Runge-Kutta integration method, to evaluate car distance 
Diff Describe the car position, over the time 

Send sensor Send the plant state to objects Control A and AD 



/*state[ 0] = xdot, state[ 1] = x, 

state[ 2] = alphadot, state[ 3] = alpha */ 

Parameters par; 

MSGEA m; // port definition 

double xdot, x, dxdot_dt, dx_dt; 

double alphadot, alpha, dalphadot_dt, dalpha_dt; // derivatives 

xdot = state[ 0] ; // initial values 

X = state[ 1] ; 

alphadot = state[ 2] ; 

alpha = state! 3] ; 

t = ClockO / 1000; 

par .Set (time-t) ; // step 

m.Set(Id{), actuator, "FORCE", NORMAL_PR, par) ; 

SendReceiveNow (&m) ; 

Fc = m.GetData ( ) .GetParAsReal (0) ; // get data 

dxdot_dt = (fc/mc) + (g* (ml /me)* alpha) - ( (dc/mc) *xdot) ; 
dx_dt= xdot; 

dalphadot_dt = ( ( ( (dc/mc) - (dl/ml) )* (xdot/r) ) -g/5* (1+ (ml /me) )* (alpha) ) 

-( (dl/ml)* alphadot) - (fc/(mc*r)) + (fd/(ml*r)); // differ .equations 

dalpha_dt = alphadot; 

state! 0] = dxdot_dt; // next step 

state! 1] = dx_dt; 

state! 2] = dalphadot_dt; 

state! 3] = dalpha_dt; 



Figure 5. Differential equation describing the crane in object Plant rk 



In Figure 6 we have split M Control into two different objects. Since the 
control algorithm has many arithmetic operations, we described it in a 
separate object Control A. The finite state machine that performs sensor 
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checking is modeled in oh]tc\. Job Control. All objects of the model are still 
described using C++ methods. 




Figure 6. Refining the initial model: control algorithm as a separate object 

In order to allow co-simulation and to start a first version of the synthesis 
of some system parts, Job Control and Diagnosis are moved to VHDL. This 
requires the insertion of analog to digital and digital to analog converters, as 
shown in Figure 7. Notice that all FSMs, formerly implemented by separate 
objects Control A and Diagnosis, have been grouped in the object 
Control Diag, although this would not be mandatory. The collapsing of the 
different FSMs was done because possibly a better synthesis result could be 
obtained, since all FSMs have many common inputs. 




- E Kp dndin<i Crdin«Co^tin 






Figure 7. Synthesizing the system: Control_Diag as a VHDL object 

The synthesis results for the FSMs are a total of 102 logic cells and 41 
flip-flops, occupying an area of 8% of an Altera 10k 10 FPGA. 
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5. COMPARISON WITH RELATED WORK 

The specification and simulation of application-specific embedded 
systems is an area of active research. In the case of complex systems, which 
cannot be implemented by a single processor or controller and its associated 
software, it is difficult to specify the designer’s intention. Many specification 
languages, or combinations of languages, are being used in industry [6]. 

The description of complex systems through a single, abstract language 
has been proposed [7,8]. Some approaches that follow this strategy adopt an 
object-oriented specification to describe both hardware and software [9-12]. 
In these cases, design partitioning is left to later design stages. The system is 
modeled as a set of objects, and each one of them may be later implemented 
as software or hardware, either digital or analog (as in [13]). 

In these object-oriented approaches, system behavior is described by 
some procedural language, such as C++. The specification of embedded 
systems using procedural languages is a natural consequence of 
microprocessor-based system design. An important advantage of this 
approach is that the specification can be simulated and validated. However, 
this kind of specification is more appropriate for a software-based synthesis, 
where the target architecture is fixed and based on a given processor, and the 
specification is compiled into the processor’s code. On the other side, these 
descriptions have an inherently sequential nature and are not appropriate for 
describing hardware semantics. Some extensions that allow the description 
of hardware features like parallelism and communication mechanisms have 
been developed [14]. Java has been also proposed, not only as a language for 
describing the abstract system behavior, but also as a basis for a target 
architecture based on multiple threads [15]. 

Although the S^E^S environment is also based on object-oriented 
specifications, where abstract behavior is given in C++, the drawbacks of 
this approach are partially avoided, because heterogeneous specifications 
mixing C++, VHDL and analog descriptions can be created. 

This alternative approach of supporting modeling of heterogeneous 
systems is also followed by Ptolemy [16], an environment for simulation and 
prototyping of heterogeneous systems which also uses object-oriented 
technology. Ptolemy implements the combination of different simulation 
mechanisms, called domains (such as Synchronous Data Flow, Dynamic 
Data Flow, discrete event, and analog). Another environment allowing the 
specification and simulation of heterogeneous systems is described in [17], 
where a backbone in the operating system implements communication 
among dedicated simulators that are needed for heterogeneous objects 
specified in different languages. 
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S^E^S combines the advantages of the multi-language and heterogeneous 
simulation approach with the abstract, object-oriented specification. Objects 
can be modeled regardless of their future implementation as digital or analog 
hardware or software. Then, any object may be specified in any of these 
domains or refined into any of them, and every possible intermediate model 
generated during this stepwise refinement process may be co-simulated. 



6. CONCLUSIONS AND FUTURE WORK 

The automatic design of embedded electronic systems is an open area of 
research. A design environment must consider important aspects such as 
system specification, partitioning, validation, and synthesis. Regarding the 
specification, current design environments either propose a multi-language 
approach, where each component is modeled in a language which is suitable 
for a given implementation domain, or a single language approach, where all 
components must be modeled using a language from a single domain. 

This paper presented S^E^S, an environment combining the advantages of 
both approaches in a flexible way. An abstract, object-oriented, initial 
specification may be created, and each object may be later refined into a 
different domain, using a suitable language (C, VHDL, differential 
equations). Any heterogeneous model created during the process of stepwise 
refinement may be co-simulated for validation. The paper illustrated these 
modeling and co-simulation capabilities by means of a concrete example. 

We are currently implementing the automation of the synthesis 
capabilities of S^E^S. From a manual characterization of available processors 
and an automatic characterization of the application objects (specified as 
SIMOO abstract objects), the environment is capable of selecting the best 
multi-processor platform for implementing the application. 

We are also developing a more efficient implementation of the co- 
simulation strategy. An optimistic synchronization mechanism will allow 
each object to have its own local time. Each object encapsulating an analog 
behavior will have a time step most appropriate for the numerical integration 
of the differential equations, while synchronization among objects will occur 
only as objects have to communicate events on interface signals. 
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Abstract: 

Architectural synthesis tools map algorithms to architectures under various 
constraints and quickly provide estimations of area and performance. 
However, these tools do not take the intcreonnection cost into account whereas 
it becomes predominant with the technology decrease and the applieation 
complexity increase. A way to control costly interconnections during the 
architectural process is presented in tliis paper. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Recent advances in VLSI technology lead to new design methodologies 
like architectural synthesis, so called behavioral synthesis. Architectural 
synthesis enables a significant productivity increase by raising the 
abstraction level of digital designs. This process, which explores the space of 
possible designs, reaches the "best" architectural solution satisfying a set of 
constraints such as propagation time, area or power dissipation. However, 
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both technology evolution and application complexity require models to be 
modified and algorithms that are used during the architectural synthesis 
process to be adapted. Actually, from the one hand, cost estimation models 
do not take into account the interconnections that are typically numerous 
with complex applications. On the other hand, interconnections have become 
cost effective and critical with deep sub-micron designs. In order to insure 
performance and reliability of the provided designs, the architectural 
synthesis flow has to be adapted. 

This paper is structured in the following way: section 1 briefly presents 
the architectural synthesis flow and the GAUT behavioral synthesis tool. 
Section 2 introduces the interconnection cost problem with VLSI designs 
and high-level synthesis processes. Previous works about the interconnection 
cost problem in architectural synthesis tools are presented in section 3.1 and 
a way to reduce this cost is finally proposed in section 3.2. 

1. ARCHITECTURAL SYNTHESIS OVERVIEW 

Owing to recent advances in semiconductor technology, application 
complexity increase and time-to-market constraint, new design 
methodologies have to be developed. Architectural synthesis promises a 
significant productivity increase by raising the abstraction level of digital 
design. Basically, this process maps a behavioral description of an 
application into a register transfer (RT) level implementation. Since this 
process quickly provides area and performance estimations, it enables a 
more efficient exploration of the design space to be done. 

1.1 Behavioral synthesis flow 

From a behavioral description, an architectural synthesis tool generates 
an architecture of RT components such as arithmetic operators, registers, 
interconnection operators (multiplexors, demultiplexors and tristates) and 
memories, based on a target stmctural model (register, multiplexor or bus 
based architecture) [1]. The characteristics of the components (area, 
propagation time, power dissipation. . .) are initially given in a library. 

Five steps/algorithms are involved during the architectural synthesis 
process: compilation, allocation, scheduling, binding, and resources 
optimisation [1,2]. Initially, a compilation step transforms the behavioral 
description into a control and/or a data flow graph representation. The 
allocation task determines the arithmetic operators to be used and their 
number, whereas the scheduling process assigns the flow graph operations to 
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time intervals under a real time constraint. These two tasks are closely 
linked. If scheduling is performed before allocation, it imposes additional 
constraints on the operations with respect to allocation. Similarly, if 
allocation is performed before scheduling, it restricts the scheduling. That is 
the reason why it is difficult to characterise the quality of a given scheduling 
without considering the allocation step. Finally, binding maps variables and 
operations of the scheduled flow graph into the selected components. After 
the binding of operations to arithmetic operators and variables to storage 
components, additional algorithms are used for register sharing. 

1.2 A behavioral synthesis tool : GAUT 

The behavioral synthesis tool we use for this work is called GAUT. This 
tool has been developed by two French university laboratories: Lester 
(University of South Brittany, France) and Lasti (University of Rennes, 
France). GAUT is a pipeline architectural synthesis tool, which is dedicated 
to signal and image processing applications under real time execution 
constraints. From one behavioral specification, one mapping technology and 
one real time constraint, an optimised architecture is synthesised [3,4]. 

The generic architecture model is composed of four functional units: the 
processing unit, the control unit, the memory unit and the communication 
unit. The specification is written in VHDL, at a behavioral level without any 
architectural directive. After an algorithm compilation, the tool synthesises a 
data flow graph according to its generic model of architecture 
(register/multiplexor based architecture) and according to a library that 
contains the characteristics of components that come from previous 
logic/physical syntheses. GAUT starts the process with the processing unit 
synthesis because this unit undergoes the most important constraints for a 
real time application. Then the memory unit and the communication unit are 
generated. The control unit is described in order to be synthesised by a finite 
state machine design tool. 

2. INTERCONNECTION COST PROBLEM 

With the advancement of the VLSI circuit technology, a rapid scaling of 
the feature size has been performed. The minimum dimension of a transistor 
decreased from 2 pm in 1985 to 0.25 pm in 1999. According to the National 
Technology Roadmap for Seniiconducteurs (NTRS) [5], it will further 
decrease at the rate of 0.7x per generation (consistent with Moore's Law) to 
reach 0.07 pm by 2010. Table 1 shows the evolution of the design 
integration features in CMOS technology since 1995 and gives the 
previsions until 2010. 
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1995 


1998 


2001 


2004 


2007 


2010 


technology (pm) 


0.35 


0.25 


0.18 


0.13 


0.1 


0.07 


supply voltage (V) 


3.3 


2.5 


1.8 


1.5 


1.2 


1 


transistors per chip (M) 


10 


20 


50 


110 


260 


620 


metal layers 


4-5 


5 


5-6 


6 


7 


7-8 


ASIC area (mm^) 


450 


660 


750 


900 


1100 


1400 


frequency (Mhz) 


300 


450 


600 


800 


1000 


1100 



Table 1 : Evolution of the design integration features in CMOS technology. 



Such scaling implies that the circuit performance will be increasingly 
determined by the interconnection performance : the wiring delay percentage 
relative to the cycle time actually becomes more important than the operator 
propagation time percentage [6,7]. For instance, interconnection contributes 
50 percent of total delay in 0.35 pm and is expected to contribute up to 70 
percent in 0.25 pm. Whereas this interconnection cost was not of great 
importance with technologies above 0.7 pm, interconnection design will 
play the most critical role in achieving of chips with sub-micron 
technologies. 

New applications like multimedia or advance mobile communication 
systems require complex real time algorithm implementation under 
constraints such as area and/or power dissipation. Since behavioral synthesis 
tools map algorithms to architectures and provide fast estimations of area 
and propagation time, many different architectures can be rapidly explored 
according to the specified constraints. One of the high-level synthesis 
characteristics is an "optimal" reusing (sharing) of the operators and the 
registers. This reusing is performed with interconnection operators 
(multiplexors, demultiplexors and tristates) and involves interconnection 
cost (path delay and wiring area). However, the different steps of the 
synthesis process do not take into account the wiring area and unfortunately 
the path delay which are difficult to predict. Moreover, these steps are 
realised on the whole architecture without placement information, which 
leads to tremendous different wiring lengths when the synthesis of complex 
applications is concerned. 

For instance, the architectural synthesis of the Viterbi algorithm, which is 
a typically complex application unlike usual synthesis examples like FIR 
filters etc., has been performed and logic and physical syntheses have been 
realised afterwards [8]. This work highlighted the problem of 
interconnection cost (wiring area and path delays) : a great difference may 
occur between the estimated characteristics of the architectural synthesis and 
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the placed and routed architecture if interconnection cost (wiring) is not 
efficiently taken into account. In fact, the more complex the architecture is 
the higher estimation difference. 

3. INTERCONNECTION COST CONTROL 
APPROACH 

Since decisions made at the behavioral level may have a pronounced 
impact on the final design, estimations play a central role in guiding the 
process to optimal or near-optimal solutions. Typically, there are three major 
estimations used during the high-level synthesis flow: area, propagation time 
and power dissipation. These measures can be used at different levels of the 
process (for instance, they are used to drive the selection of the target 
architecture, to choose the library type, to select a particular component ...). 
Since all synthesis decisions depend on these estimations, their accuracy is 
essential for the generation of high-quality architectures. 

Area and timing interconnection costs are known to be difficult to be 
accurately estimated especially when architecture becomes complex. 
However, even more than for a logic synthesis, routing performance may be 
critical for an architectural synthesis. Previous works about the 
interconnection cost problem in architectural synthesis tools are presented in 
section 3.1 and a way to control this cost is detailed in section 3.2. 

3.1 Previous works 

These last years, the interconnection cost problem at the architectiu-al 
level was the subject of many publications [9-12]. These works are 
characterised by the techniques used to estimate the interconnection cost 
(wiring area and/or delay), the methods used to take into account these 
estimations at a behavioral level and the structural model used. 

In [9], an initial solution is generated by partitioning the operations in the 
design to reduce the interconnection cost. Then a performance driven 
floorplanning is realised to provide an estimation of the interconnection cost. 
This estimation is then used for the scheduling of the operations. Afterwards, 
the solution is optimised by an iterative process that uses design 
transformations. 

Xu [10] detailed a high-level synthesis flow which estimates the layout 
features with a specific estimation tool before performing the scheduling- 
binding task. The layout information is then used to guide the scheduling- 
binding task. The final result is evaluated without actually going through the 
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time consuming phase of placement and routing. When time constraints are 
met, a structural RTL netlist and it is corresponding physical characteristics 
are generated. 

The estimation of the interconnection length at the architectural level is 
one of the critical points. Mecha [11] presents a method that takes into 
account the interconnection wires during the behavioral synthesis without 
requiring floorplanning to be performed. It is an empirical method which 
formulates the interconnection length from a study of the routing rules 
features of Cadence CAD tools. Then, this length enables the 
interconnection delay to be estimated. In [12], the algorithm that evaluates 
the interconnection length does not require a complete placement of the 
components, it uses the topology of the connected components and the 
interconnections to estimate the distance between each pair of connected 
components [13]. The interconnection wire delays, computed from the 
estimated length of the wires, are finally included in an iterative behavioral 
synthesis. 

However, these methods have various disadvantages; either they 
overestimate the interconnection cost and when the application becomes 
complex, the architectural solution can not satisfy the constraints (the 
allocation step selects too many components because the estimations are 
very pessimistic: worst case approach) or they are based on an iterative 
process (an initial architectural solution is improved from the estimation of 
its interconnections) therefore costly in CPU time. Our objective is to 
quickly provide reliable estimations of the architecture to the designer. We 
thus propose a different approach that enables the interconnection cost to be 
controlled all along the synthesis process and that takes care of costly 
interconnections. The interconnection cost control is carried out by the 
characterisation of the data flow graph variables. The synthesis also 
integrates a clustering task in order to insure temporal dependencies. 

3.2 A way to control and reduce the interconnection cost 

Architectural synthesis tools are based on a generic architecture model. 
This model is typically composed of four functional units : the processing 
unit, the control unit, the memory unit and the communication unit. The 
structural model of the processing unit is based on virtual elementary cells 
including an arithmetic operator, its connected registers and interconnection 
operators (figure 1). 
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Figure 1 : Structural model of the processing unit. 



The arithmetic operators perform the data processing whereas the 
registers are used to temporarily memorise the variables and also to 
synchronise the data transfers between the processing unit and the memory 
or communication units. Interconnection operators are multiplexors, 
demultiplexors and tristates. The multiplexors and demultiplexors are 
necessary for the register reusing (optimisation step for register sharing) and 
the tristates make the control of arithmetic operator access possible. Finally, 
interconnection wires perform the data transfers into/between the elementary 
cells of the processing unit and a parallel multi-bus is used for the data 
communications between the four functional units of the architecture. Note 
that basically each variable of the algorithm is firstly recorded in a register. 
Different algorithms are next used for the decreasing of the register number 
during the optimisation step (optimisation by register sharing) : Left Edge 
[1], Branch&Bound [14], Branch&Bound with heuristics [15]. 

Consequently, a processing unit associated with this kind of typical 
structural model is composed of three different types of interconnection wires : 

□ local to an elementary cell : these interconnections perform the variable 

transfers into an elementary cell, 

a local to the processing unit : these interconnections perform the 
variable transfers between elementary cells, 

□ global to the architecture : these interconnections perform the parallel 

multi-bus access and, by this way, the communication with the other 
functional units of the architecture. 

In fact, the processing unit interconnection cost (wiring area and 
propagation delay) depends on the type of interconnection wires. On the one 
hand, this cost is low for interconnection wires that are local to an 
elementary cell or global to the architecture. On the other hand, for 
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interconnection wires that are local to the processing unit, this cost depends 
on the complexity of the architecture (related to the algorithm complexity) 
and the place and route tool performance. Thus, in order to minimise the 
processing unit interconnection cost, the length and the number of 
interconnection wires that are local to the processing unit have to be 
minimised. Our objective is to firstly minimise their number all along the 
high-level synthesis process (selection-allocation, scheduling, binding and 
resource optimisation). Then their length will be controlled by a clustering 
step which has to be inserted between the binding and the register 
optimisation steps and which provides placement directives. 

Since interconnections are associated with data transfers, the idea is to 
characterise the types of data (temporary processing data, constants or 
signals) and take advantage of their type. Three categories of data have thus 
been defined according to the interconnection features : 

□ category 1 : temporary processing data which are linked to a single 

arithmetic component, 

□ category 2 : temporary processing data which are linked to several 

arithmetic components, 

□ category 3 : temporary processing data and constants which are stored in 

the memory unit and input/output signals. 

An initial characterisation of the variables is realised from the data flow 
graph associated with the behavioral description. In fact, in this step, the 
variables are associated with categories 2 or 3 because the set of arithmetic 
components is not yet being selected. This characterisation is presented 
figure 2a for a straightforward example. 

The selection algorithm is a basic task of the architectural synthesis 
process that aims at optimising the cost of dedicated circuits. Its objective is 
to find the optimal set of components from a given library, for a behavioral 
description and a set of constraints. Different sets of components can be 
selected according to the library and the constraints. Then the allocation task 
determines the minimum number of every selected type of components. An 
initial automatic selection-allocation step that generates an "optimal" set of 
components in term of area under a time constraint is first performed. 
Consequently, the data characterisation may be refined : variables that are 
linked to one single arithmetic component are thus associated with category 
1 whereas variables that are linked to more than one arithmetic component 
are still associated with category 2. By now, an optimisation phase is 
performed in order to minimise the number of variables associated with 
category 2 in favour of category 1 variables (related to component area and 
propagation time). The designer may take the opportunity of modifying the 
set of arithmetic components and/or their number to obtain a better set of 
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components in term of data characterisation under a time constraint. Several 
data characterisations that correspond to different sets of selected 
components are carried out. The designer can thus choose one of the 
selection-allocation solutions according to the constraints (propagation time, 
data characterisation and components area). For example, three sets of 
components and their characterisation are presented in figure 2 b,c,d. They 
illustrate the evolution of the variable characterisation. In figure 2b, the 
architecture is costly in terms of interconnection wires because four 
variables are associated with category 2. The solutions that are proposed in 
figures 2c and 2d are more interesting from the interconnection cost point of 
view (only 2 variables are associated with category 2). However, solution d) 
is more restricted for temporal data dependencies. Furthermore, these data 
characterisations may change during the next steps of the synthesis process. 
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Figure 2 : Characterisation of the data flow graph variables for the 
computation of 0 = [(Ii*C|)+(l 2 -C 2 )] + [(l3*Cii)+(l4-C4)]. 



Many algorithms can perform the important task of scheduling. However, 
in order to take into account a given data characterisation, a resource 
constrained scheduling (List-Based Scheduling) [1] is used in this synthesis 
process. This algorithm is a generalisation of the ASAP algorithm with the 
inclusion of constraints. A scheduling priority list is provided according to a 
priority function. Naturally, the efficiency of this algorithm mainly depends 
on the priority function used. The priority function used in our approach 
depends on the mobility of the operations and the data characterisation 
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constraints. For instance, the operations with a small mobility and associated 
with category 1 variables are scheduled in priority. By this way, the 
interconnection length is still shorten in the next step. 

Finally, a binding algorithm is used to respectively assign the variables 
and operations of the data flow graph to registers and to the allocated 
components. Naturally, the variable characterisation is also taken into 
account in this step. For instance, during the previous steps, category 1 
variables were variables linked to a single arithmetic component without 
regards to the number of this component (the operation performed by the 
component was only concerned). However, after the binding step, if a 
variable is linked to two mapped components (even if they carry out exactly 
the same operation), it becomes a category 2 variable, i.e. a potential costly 
interconnection. In this step, an operation is thus assigned to an available 
arithmetic component in such a way that the number of variables associated 
with category 2 is minimised in favour of category 1 variables. 




Obviously, any provided architectural solution will be composed of 
interconnection wires associated with category 2 variables, like the 
architecture presented in figure 3. For this reason, a clustering step is 
necessary to specifically control their cost. Since conventional place and 
route tools take hierarchical descriptions and placement directives into 
account, the generation of a hierarchical RTL description enables locally 
placed components, i.e. low cost interconnections. The clustering step of this 
synthesis flow thus consists in providing hierarchy in the RTL description. It 
starts with a non-partitioned set of components as provided by the binding 
process (for instance all the components of the processing unit of figure 3), 
and places them into clusters according to some component closeness 
measures. The processing unit is thus partitioned into elementary cells 
including an arithmetic component, its connected registers and 
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interconnection operators (figure 1). The lengths of the wiring associated 
with category 1 variables can thus be minimised. Specific cluster placement 
directives are then provided in order to minimise the inter-cluster 
interconnection wiring, i.e. wiring associated with category 2 variables. 
Furthermore, when mobility of the operations is not critical, a register can be 
placed between two clusters to insure against wiring delay and to reduce the 
cluster placement constraints. Thus, one clock period is specifically 
dedicated to the data transfer between two clusters. This feature is actually 
carried out during the scheduling process. 

With regards to the register sharing (optimisation step), the optimisation 
algorithm is applied to each distinct cluster neither on the whole processing 
unit. Figure 4 presents for instance the architecture obtained after the register 
optimisation step corresponding to figure 3. This method of register sharing 
is not as efficient as a register sharing applied to the whole processing unit 
from the number of registers point of view, however it insures local data 
transfers and, in this way, the time constraints to be observed. 




Naturally, this synthesis flow may involve a slight increase in the number 
of resources. However when complex applications are concerned and with 
sub-micron technologies, the additional resource area is often made up for 
the interconnection area decrease. Furthermore, the delay control, which is 
the most important point with VLSI design, can thus be significantly 
improved. This synthesis flow is currently being tested. The next step of our 
work is about the control unit, in particular the model of this unit. Actually, 
it seems that the critical path of the overall architecture is taken back from 
the processing unit to the control unit. A hierarchical finite state machine, 
included in the processing unit, may be a solution. This work will be 
reported later. 
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4. CONCLUSION 

High-level synthesis is said to provide a significant productivity increase 
by raising the abstraction level of digital designs. Actually, HLS tools 
attempt to provide RT level design solutions with a quite good trade-off 
between cost and performance from a behavioral description. However, as 
interconnection cost becomes predominant, architectural synthesis tools have 
to take this additional cost into account. An approach that enables this cost to 
be controlled and that takes care of costly interconnections is proposed in 
this article. 
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1. INTRODUCTION 

Short product lifetime eycles, fast time to market and cost reduction as well as an increasing 
technical complexity arc only some of the challenges developers of electromechanical mi- 
crosystems arc faced with. Since the fabrication of prototypes and experimental based design 
is a lengthy and costly process, the urgent need for appropriate Computer Aided Engineering 
(CAE) tools, especially numerical simulation codes, arises. Therefore, we have developed a 
computer aided engineering software environment for the design of microsystems containing 
electromechanical sensors and actuators. In this environment we arc able to precisely model 
nearly any type of piezoelectric, electrostatic or electromagnetic transducer including an even- 
tual coupling to a surrounding medium, cither a gas, a fluid or a solid. The software even allows 
the modeling of major nonlinear eflccts arising in electromechanical transducers, such as depen- 
dence of the clastic moduli on defonnation, the nonlinear magnetization curves of ferroelectric 
materials or the geometric non linearities due to large displacements. 

This software scheme is called CAPA [1] and is based on finite elements (FE), boundary ele- 
ments (BE) or a coupling of both (FE/BE). Several interfaces for the import or export of data to 
commercial CAD and numerical modeling packages, like CATIA, IDEAS, ANSYS, have also 
been developed. Furthermore, interfaces to circuit simulation software arc provided (Fig. 1). 
For the numerical modeling of c bctromcchanical seasors and actuators one has to consider the 
mutual interaction of dilTercnt physical fields: 

■ Coupling Electric Field Mechanical Field 

This coupling is cither based on the clcctrostrictivc or piezoelectric clTcct or results from 
the force on an electric charge in an electric field (electrostatic force). 

■ Coupling Magnetic Field Mechanical Field 

This coupling is twofold. We first have the electromotive foree (cmf) which describes 
the generation of an electric field (electric voltage resp. current) when a conductor is 
moved in a magnetic field and, second, the electromagnetic force. 

■ Coupling Mechanical Field - Acoustic Field 

Very often an electromechanical transducer is surrounded by a fluid or a gaseous medium 
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in which an acoustic wave is launched (actuator) or is impinging from an outside source 
towards the receiving transducer. 

In the following sections, the basic equations as well as their finite or boundary element imple- 
mentations are described for these major transducing mechanisms. In each section we introduce 
one or more practical applications, too. 



\ 
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I' 







Figure 1 Software System CAPA 



2. PIEZOELECTRIC TRANSDUCERS 
2.1 BASIC EQUATIONS 

The development of piezoelectric finite elements is based on 3 equations, namely the material 
equations, Newton’s law and the potential equation. The material equations, which arc the basis 
of lincLir piezoelectricity, take into account the piezoelectric elTect both in the description of the 
mechanical stresses as w'cll as the dielectric displacement. According to [2], these equations 
may be wTitten as 



f = (1.1) 

D = e§ + €^E. ( 1 . 2 ) 



Herein. T denotes the mechanical stress, the mechanical material tensor at constant electric 
field E. e the piezoelectric coupling tensor, the dielectric tensor at constant strain S and D 
the electrical displacement. 

Newton’s law, which describes the clastic behaviour of a finite, dcfoiTnable body can be 
expressed by the partial differential equation 
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V dx dy ^ dz J 
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( 1 . 3 ) 



Herein, p denotes the density of the material and el, e 2 and e'a arc unit vectors in the x-, y- and 
z-dircction, respectively. 

Using the relation between the electric field E and tlic scalar electric potential ^ according 



to 



E = - , 



( 1 . 4 ) 
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V • = q 



( 1 . 5 ) 



where q represents the free electric volume charge. 

2.2 FINITE ELEMENT FORMULATION 

Combining (l.l)-(1.5) we get a full description of the dynamic behavior of a piezoelectric 
body. 

The application of a finite clement discretization scheme to these equations ends up with a 
linear system of equations, which c^in be summarized as follows [3, 4]: 




Herein Ka« - C,ru cind M.uu denote the mechanical stiffness, damping and m^iss matrix, respec- 
tively, and Kuc? the dielectric stiffness- and the piezoelectric coupling matrix, {F} and 
the external mechanical forces cind electric charges, { ii.} the nodal vector of displacement 
and the nodal vector of scalar electric potential. 

Starting with the semidiscrcte formulation time stepping procedures based on the Newmark or 
Hilber-Hughes-Taylor method [5] may be applied. Furthermore, standard algorithms for cigen- 
Veduc calculations, like the subspace and Lanezos procedures, <ls well as hannonic excitations 
circ easily extended. 

2.3 ULTRASOUND ARRAYS 




Figure 2 Ultrasound phased cirray antenna 



Ultrasound arrays have found a wide area of applications, ranging from medical imaging to 
non-destructive testing. The principle of a standard ultrasound phased array antenna, as used in 
medical imaging applications, is shown in Fig. 2. The backin g is supplied on the backside 
of the transducer to damp out tlie vibrations of the antenna and thus generate short ultrasound 
pulses. The Icnsc on top of the antenna is responsible for the geometric focussing of the 
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ultrasound beam whereas the matching layer(s) are used to adjust the high acoustic impedance 
of the piezoelectric transducer to the relatively low impedance of the Icnse material. Finite 
element simulations for such antennas have already been reported elsewhere [3, 4, 6]. 

In recent times, concepts for 2D ultrasound arrays, in which the geometric focussing of the 
Icnse is replaced by an addititional subdicing of the array in the length direction, have been 
developed. A new type of such a 2D ultrasound array has been developed utilizing a new silicon 
CMOS chip technology [7]. These transducers work simultaneously as idtrasound sensors and 
as ultrasound transmitters. The transducing mechanism is cither piezoelectric or electrostatic. 
In the piezoelectric case, a thin layer of piczoccramic material is put on top of a micromachined 
silicon membrane defining a bimorph transducer, while in the electrostatic case, a voltage is 
applied between this mcmbrcinc and a base plate, defining a capacitive transmitter (Ifig. 3). 
Detailed results for these devices arc reported in [8] 




Figure 3 Top view of a CMOS chip with 4 areas, each containing 19 capacitive transducer 
cells 
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Figure 4 Schematic cross section of an electrostatic ultrasound transducer in CMOS tech- 
nology 
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3. ELECTROSTATIC-MECHANICAL- 
TRANSDUCERS 

3.1 BASIC EQUATIONS 



In the case of an elcctrostatic-mechanical-transduccr the coupling between the electric and 
the mechaniciil field is caused by the electrostatic force between the electrodes. This force is 
calculated based on the electrostatic force tensor Te, where E = (Ex, Ey, Ez) denotes the 
electric field 



Te = 



eEl - \c\E\^ 

eEyEj; 

sEzEx 



The electrostatic force Fe is given by 

Fe 



C Ex Ey 

£E^ - ^e\E{^ 

cExEy 



sEx.E, 
SEyEz 

eEf - \e\E\^ J 



(1.7) 



J J TEtidS., 



( 1 . 8 ) 



where n is the normal vector on the surface A. The electrostatic force leads to a deformation of 
the electrodes, which is described by (1.3) and, therefore, introduces a geometric nonlinearity 
in (1.5). 



3.2 FEM-BEM-FORMULATION 

The boundary clement discretization of ( 1 .5) yields to the following Bh-matrix equation 

H4$} - G4£;4 = {(2} (1.9) 

with the two boundary element matrices and G^, the nodal vector of electric charge {Q}. 
the nodal vector {^} of the scalar electric potential and the nodal vector {En} of the normal 
component of the electric field. 

Applying the TH-fomaulation to (1.3) leads to the wcllknown matrix equation for the me- 
chanical quantities 



M{u} 4 - C{u} + K{u} - En)} = { 0 } ( 1 . 10 ) 

as described in section 2.2. Now' the nodal force vector {F} depends on the values of the scalar 
electric potential ^ and the normal component of the electric field En. 

In order to illustrate the procedure of the I'E/BB-Method a capacitive acceleration sensor 
as shown in lug. J.5 is used. Finite elements arc used to describe the mcchcinical field in the 
whole structure, whereas the electric field in the gap between the two electrodes is modeled by 
boundary elements. This approach has the advantage, that deformations of electrode 2 will not 
cause a deformation of surrounding finite elements which would be necessary to describe the 
electric field in the case of a pure FE-modeling. The tw'o boundary element matrices and G<^ 
have to be updated corresponding to the mechanical displacement. The direct coupling of ( 1 .9) 
and (I.IO) leads to a nonlinear system of equations. Using predictor values for the calculation 
of the electrostatic force, a decoupling into an electric and a mechanical matrix equation can 
be achieved. To ensure the strong coupling between the electric and mechanical quantities a 
Predictor/Multicorrector Algorithm as described in [9] has been successfully used. 
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Figure 5 FEM/'BEM discretization of a capacitive acceleration sensor 



3.3 ACCELERATION SENSOR 

The capaeitivc acecleration sensor (Fig. 1.5) is fabricated by micromachined teehniques. 
Loading the sensor with an acceleration step causes the silicon structure to be deformed (Fig. 




Figure 6 Deformations of the moving part of the acceleration sensor due to im acceleration 
pulse 



1 .6) and the change in the capacitance is a direct measure of the acceleration. Without using any 
controller, the silicon structure oscillates witli its cigcnfrequcncy to a new position according 
to the acceleration step (Fig. 1.7). Applying a PID-con trolled voltage to the electrodes, the 
transient response can be kept to a minimum and the silicon structure moves to the old position 
(Fig. 1 .7) and the controller output voltage (which is applyed to the electrodes) is now a direct 
measure of the acceleration. 



3.4 MICROPUMP 

A typical microsystem is a micromachined pump, shown in f ig. 1.8. If an electric voltage 
is applied to the electrodes, the clastic pump diaphragm (electrode 2) is deformed by the 
electrostatic force and bends towards the countcrelcctrode (electrode 1). Thereby, fluid will be 
sucked in through the inlet valve. When the supply voltage is switched off,thc relaxation of 
the diaphragm will push the fluid through the outlet valve. The FEM/^EM discretization of 
the actuation unit (Fig. 1.8) is performed according to Fig. 1.9. Finite elements arc used to 
describe the mechanical field in the two electrodes, whereas the electric field in the gap between 
is modeled by boundaiy elements. This approach has the advantage, that the elastic pump 
diaphragm (electrode 2) can move towards the stationary^ counterclectrode (electrode 1) without 
deforming any finite element which would otherwise (with pure FE-modeling) be necessary to 
describe the electric field. 
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Eigure 7 a) Uncontrolled b) controlled dynamic behaviour due to an acceleration step. 
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Eigure 8 Schematic view of an electrostatically driven micropump 
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Eigure 9 I'HM/BEM discretization of the actuation unit 



This pump has a diameter of 7 mm, a total height of about 1 mm and a gap thickness of 4 nm 
between the elastic pump diaphragm and the counterelectrode. Fig. 1.9 shows the mechanical 
deformations of the actuation unit when a dc voltage is applied. One point of investigation was 
the nonlinear dynamic response of the micropump. The pump w^as excited by a sinusoidal voltage 
with a frequency of 1 kHz and different amplitudes. The dynamic behaviour was analyzed by 
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computing the clcctrostatic-mcchanical system with the described calculation scheme. In Fig. 
1.10, the center displacement of the clastic pump diaphragm is depicted as a function of the 
applied voltage. The corresponding frequency spectra can be seen in Fig. 1.11. For a good 
comparability each ciuvc in Fig. 1.10 and Fig. 1.11 is normalized to its maximum. 




timt: (iml 



Figure 10 Mechanical displacement in the center of the pump diaphragm, a) Original 
amplitude of applied voltage, b) Twice the original amplitude of applied voltage 

4. MAGNETOMECHANICAL TRANSDUCERS 
4.1 BASIC EQUATIONS 

For the quasi-stationary ease (neglecting displacement currents) the magnetic field is com- 
puted by solving Maxwells equations 



V xH = J 


(1.11) 


V- = -f 


(U2) 


B = fxH 


(1.13) 


J = jE. 


(1.14) 



In ( 1 . 1 1 ) - ( 1 . 14 ) JT denotes the magnetic field intensity, B the magnetic flux density, J the 
current density, E the electric field intensity, f.i the permeability and 7 tlie electric conductivity. 
By introducing the magnetic vector potential A as follows 

jB = V X .4 



(1.15) 
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Figure 11 Frequency spectrum of the mechanical displacement in the center of the elastic 
pump diaphragm, a) Original amplitude of applied voltage, b) Twice the original amplitude of 
applied voltage 



and applying the Coulomb gauging according to [10], the following matrix equation is derived 

( m.,4 \ / {. 4 ) \ p^,i d\( (.4) \ / (0) II 

VmJ, m,* {i) j + 0 ojv TO ’ 

Herein, Maa ^md denote the magnetic mass matrix of the magnetic vector potential A 
and scalar electric potential Myi<p the coupling matrix between them, Paa tlic magnetic 
stiffness matrix and {Q} the nodal vector corresponding to prescribed electric currents. In the 
case of a voltage loaded coil this equation has to be solved together with the electric circuit 
equation [11], which determines the current in the coil. 

The first coupling term is given by the movement of a coil or conductive body (with velocity 
v) in a magnetic field B. Therewith, an additional current density Jv is induced in the coil 

X,=^,i!xB = ^^xB, (1.17) 

which has to be added to the electric circuit equation. 

FurtheiTnorc, the magnetic volume force, resulting from the interaction between the total mag- 
netic field B and coil current density J, expressed by 

fv = JxS, (1.18) 

has to be added to the nodal foree vector of the mechanical equation. 

The direct coupling of the magnetic and mechanical matrix equation leads to a nonlinear and 
Linsymmetric system of equations. Using predictor values for the calculation of the magnetic 
volume force and the mechanical velocity v of the coil, a decoupling into a magnetic and 
mechanical matrix equation can be achieved. To ensure the strong coupling between the 
magnetic and mechanical quantities a Predictor/Multicorrector Algorithm as described in [12] 
is used. 
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4.2 ELECTROMAGNETIC ACOUSTIC 
TRANSDUCER (EMAT) 

A typical setup of an EMAT as used in nondestructive material testing is shown in 1-ig. 1.12. 
It can be used either to generate (transmitting mode) or to detect (receiving mode) lamb waves 
in the material under test [13] 




Figure 12 Setup of an electromagnetic acoustic transducer (EMAT) 



■ Transmitting mode: Loading the coil by a short tone binst signal, the time varying mag- 
netic field induces eddy currents in the conductive material under test. The penetration 
depth of these eddy currents is given by the classical skin depth S 



\/7r/7/A 

where / denotes the frequency of the time varying magnetic field, 7 the electrical 
conductivity and /x the magnetic penneability of the material imder test. The interaction 
of these eddy currents and the overall magnetic field of the pennanent magnet results in 
a lamb w'avc propagating in the conductive sheet. 

■ Receiving mode: When the lamb w^ave passes the region of the receiving EMAT, which 
is subjected to the static magnetic field of the permanent magnet, locally eddy currents 
are induced in the conductive metallic sheet. Therewith, the time varying magnetic field 
of these eddy currents induces a voltage in the meander coil. 

The main drawback of conventional FE-discretization is the high solution time due to the large 
number of unknowns, especially in the 3D case. One reason for the high demiinds on computer 
resources is that the generated magnetic FE mesh, describing the magnetic field in the pene- 
tration depth 6, which is typiccilly 50 deep, hits to be extremely fine. Using conventional 
FE-discretization the mechanical field is also solved at this very fine mesh, which is only neces- 
sary for the magnetic field problem. 

For this problem a new multigrid approach w'as utilized which reduces the solution time consid- 
erably. This w as achieved by using a fine FE grid for the magnetic field and a much cocirser one 
for the mechanical problem (sec ITg. 1.13) and on the other hand by applying very fast multigrid 
methods to solve the linear equation systems at each time step of the transient analysis [14]. 

For a precise 2D model, the FE-discretization results in a total number of about 300.000 
unknowns. A computer run for 200 time steps with direct conventional solution strategics needs 



(1. 19) 
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Figure 13 FE grids for the magnetic and mechanical problem 



approximately 21 hours on a SGI, Oclan 195 MHz. Using multigrid solution techniques the 
solution time can be reduced to 50 minutes. In the 3D case the advantages of the presented 
multigrid approach in comparison with standard solvers are even higher. 

To show the applicability of the developed calculation scheme for the transient behavior 
of tlie EM AT in the transmitting mode as well as in the receiving mode, a set of 2D and 3D 
simulations has been carried out and compared with experimental data. Fig. 1.14 a) shows the 
dispersion cuiwcs of the group velocity for various lamb modes and I'ig. 1.14 b) compares the 
measured and simulated induced voltage in the meander coil of an ExMAT in receiving mode. In 
both cases a very' good agreement between measurement and simulation could be obtained. 




cl) 



b.) 



Figure 14 a) Group velocity curves for AO. A1 , SO and S 1 Iamb wave modes in aluminium 
plates, b) Normalized induced voltage in the coil of the receiving EMAT 
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Abstract: The microsystem technology (MST) industry is characterised by small and 

medium sized enterprises (SMEs) specialised on products for application 
specific solutions rather than standardised mass volume production. Domains 
like medicine, automotive sensor technology, etc. are well-known. In this area 
of business the technology driven design approach known from micro 
electronics is not appropriate. Instead each design problem aims at its own, 
specific technology to be used for the solution. The variety of technologies 
nowadays in use, like Si-surface, Si-bulk, LIGA, laser, precision engineering 
requires a huge amount of expertise and support for choosing initially the 
appropriate fabrication technology for specific design requirements. This paper 
describes methods and tools that support the design of consistent process step 
configurations that allow to predict in advance the effort assigned to specific 
process arrangements. Based on formal process description means the 
microsystems’ designer can edit, assess and optimize consistent technology 
step sequences with regard to costs, time, yield and feasibility providing an 
interface to later layout verification. The tools presented became recently 
accessible via the Internet using JavaBeans componentware. 
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1. MICROSYSTEM PHYSICAL DESIGN VS. 
MICROELECTRONICS DESIGN 

MEMS (so called in the US) or microsystems (so called in Europe) are 
able to provide the important interfaces between real world parameters and 
microelectronical information processing. Microstructured components 
contribute a substantial added value in many innovative products such as 
medical equipment, home office applications or automobiles. 

As a result of some specific properties, the physical design process in 
microstructure technologies is not sufficiently supported. The design style is 
problem-oriented - as opposed to the technology oriented design style known 
from today’s classical microelectronic systems design - which turns out to be 
the appropriate approach for microsystem design. Unlike in microelectronics 
the dependency between layout design and fabrication technology is very 
strong as many design properties (e.g. the size of structures in the third 
dimension) can only be realised choosing specific process parameters like 
materials, process steps or process resources. 




Fig 1. Circular Model of MEMS Design 

In contrast to other disciplines of engineering the CAD tools used in this 
context at the moment were often developed for other purposes such as 
mechanical engineering or for IC layout design. Although efforts were made 
to enhance latter tools to deal with microsystem design constraints the 
application areas for these solutions are restricted. In general the methods 
and CAD systems available do often not meet the requirements of 
microsystem designers. [1] 
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In the area of physical microsystem design that in lithography-based 
technologies is concerned with the design of mask layout geometry, the 
typical design cycle is dominated by the fact that the three-dimensional 
nature of the products calls for a particular sequence of processing steps and 
parameters to be specified for each design object. This results in the circle 
model for MEMS physical design. It is characterised by the following 
circular design flow as shown in figure 1 . 

Generating tasks creating the mask layout geometry for the design object 
and the specific process step sequence to be performed in order to generate 
the appropriate orthogonal extension of the design object during production. 
The process step specification part will be in the focus of this paper. 

Checking tasks deriving a consistent set of design rules from the process 
sequence and applying it to the mask layout in order to find rule violations. 
If violations are detected, the design will have to be modified. 

Modifying tasks used to determine what sort of changes will have to be 
made in order to turn the design into a correct version. This may include 
mask layout changes, process specification changes or changes in the higher 
level design. 



(Initial) Frocasa 
Configuration: 




Fig. 2 Concurrent Design of Process and Layout 



For more details of the circle model, see [2]. 

Figure 2 gives an alternative view of this model, showing the design flow 
as two concurrent, mutual dependent circles of layout and process design. 
The process editing tool to be presented shortly is used to support the 
process design cycle. 

Each of the steps shown in this figure can be supported by specific design 
tools. Each of these tools is an independent software module, used to assist 
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the user in a particular subtask of the whole design cycle. The degree of 
automation provided may differ substantially for each of the tools. The term 
assistants is used to denote this sort of independent software modules. The 
INTERLIDO-system presented in this paper thus can be regarded as a 
collection of weakly interacting assistants. 



2. INTERLIDO MICROSYSTEM DESIGN SYSTEM 

Based on these considerations the INTERLIDO MEMS design system 
has been developed at the Universities of Dortmund, Jena and Siegen. 
INTERLIDO supports both the design of appropriate process layouts for 
microstructure design as well as the construction of consistent and 
economically optimized process sequences. The link between process design 
tools and layout is based on a specific process description language LIDO- 
PDL that allows the specification of all process characteristics that are 
relevant to layout design including constructs to define economic properties 
like cost and time of processes. 

The system as a whole is composed of a set of assistants. It consists of a 
common user interface and a common technology and geometry database, 
both combined in the INTERLIDO-Manager. Figure 3 shows a system view 
of the FNTERLIDO system. The user interface offers two major applications: 
LIDO-Pedit - the graphical process configuration editor and \AT>0-Check. - 
the microstructure design rule checker. 

PEdit allows the configuration of process step sequences without 
requiring to compose textual LIDO-PDL descriptions. The process 
sequences can be checked with regard to their internal consistency and the 
system allows also the optimisation of fabrication processes towards least 
cost or time consumption. [3] 

The consistent and optimised process sequence is used to automatically 
create a technology file in LIDO-PDL that might e.g. be used to derive 
geometrical design rules for the design verification module (Check) that 
checks the mask layout for rule violations. [4]. 

The system formerly developed in C++ for workstation application, is 
completely re-implemented as componentware to be accessible via the 
Internet. The benefits of component based software with Internet access 
capabilities especially for MEMS design tools will be shown in the end 
section. 
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Fig. 3. INTERLIDO System View 



3. PROCESS DESCRIPTIONS 

The generation of formal description means for lithography-based 
micromachining processes was a precondition to realize the INTERLIDO 
system. The realization of the process description language LIDO-PDL is 
well documented in [5]. 

LIDO-PDL provides means to describe formally layout rules (with regard 
to later design verification steps) as well as process parameters. The basic 
idea for LIDO-PDL is the encapsulation of data (like process rules res. 
design rules) within objects and the configuration of these objects to 
complete process sequences. This approach reflects the microstructure 
physical design methodology with design specific process configurations. 
Different types of objects can be used. An excerpt of a LIDO-PDL process 
description is shown further down. 

The complete process sequence is defined within a process object. A 
process consists of process steps carried out in a defined order. 

Material objects, resource objects as well as layer objects can 
be assigned to process step objects. All types of objects can incorporate 
design rules and process parameters. 

As a summary LIDO-PDL provides language constructs for the 
description of 

a) Process steps, materials, lithographic masks and useful assemblies of 

them as well as design rules to be associated with these object types 

b) Process step networks taking into account process alternatives and process 

step concurrency. These process networks form the basis of process 
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optimisations. Based on economical constraints associated with each 
process step an optimum utilisation of process resources can be 
determined making use of parallel process strands and the possibility to 
select among several alternatives. 

c) Economic constraints for each object type. This includes process step 
execution time, process step resource utilisation, basic and marginal cost 
for process steps. The information can either be supplied as absolute 
values or as functions of process parameters like material selections, 
processing pressures and temperatures, process preparation or setup times 
and the like. This data is used to perform process optimisations with 
respect to economics considerations. [6] 

process step etching (etchant of [KOH, EDP] , 
temp of [25°, 70°] , 
depth of [100 nm, 3000 nm] ) 

attributes 

remark: "Anisotropic etching process"; 

COST: etch_cost 

attributes end 
calculations 

etch_time = if etchant = KOH 
then 2 * depth * 1 min 
else 0.7 depth * 1 min; 

heating_cost = if temp < 50 
then 10 EUR 
else 25 EUR; 

etch_cost = heating_cost + etch_time * 75 EUR / 1 min 

calculations end 
layout rules 

if etchant = KOH then edge_inclination = 

(0°, 56. 7°, 180°, 237°) ; 

length of etching channel <= 300 urn; 

spacing > 10 urn 
layout rules end 
process step end 

Once all parameters for the particular process are fixed the optimisation 
procedures of the LIDO-PDL compilation system will deliver the most cost- 
effective path through this network. 



4. PEDIT PROCESS EDITING TOOL 

INTERLIDO-PEdit provides means to configure a process sequence 
according to the requirements and to the layout design of the intended 
microstructure and subsequently to check the current process configuration 
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for consistency. The process arrangement is performed graphically in an 
editor window. The user selects design process elements like process steps, 
materials etc. from libraries based on the specific design task he/she is 
performing. These elements appear as icons that can be placed and 
graphically be connected to process sequences on the editor window. Each 
icon is related to process or technology information such as design rules or 
process configuration rules. Fig. 4 shows the assignment of process 
description data (that is transparent top the user) to the graphical icon 
representing process steps. [7] 
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Fig. 4. Assignment of formal description entities to icons 



5. COST CONSIDERATION AND PROCESS 
OPTIMISATION 

As process networks with alternative process layouts (like shown in 
figure 5) can be represented in LIDO-PDL especially designed optimisation 
methods are implemented to find process sequences with minimum time or 
cost consumption. [8] 

The graphically-based single-source-shortest-path algorithm analyses the 
process network and calculates the process configuration with lowest cost 
function values. The optimization module INTERLIDO-Opt fulfills the 
demands of designers wishing to learn about the economic implications of a 
process layout in early stages of the design flow. The optimisation requires 
the definition of variables as well as fixed costs within the appropriate 
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LIDO-PDL objects. PDL offers constructs to declare all resource or process 
step related costs, time etc. Within the calculation parts of LIDO-PDL 
descriptions cost statements and function can be provided. 




Fig. 5. Process network with optimum path 

Based on this information INTERLIDO can pre-calculate the overall 
expenses assigned to specific process flows in case of alternative process 
forks. The optimum res. most cost-effective process step sequences can 
easily be determined before fabricating samples of the microstructures. 
Time, yield and cost statements can be used as objective functions for the 
optimisation task. 



6. NETWORK ACCESS BY COMPONENT 
TECHNOLOGY 

As has been pointed out in the previous chapters in micro engineering the 
design process has to be tailored towards every specific design object. As a 
consequence of this, specific design assistants have to be selected for each 
design task and especially adapted towards the restrictions to be met in each 
particular case. To achieve this, component-based software design is 
currently the method of the choice. It is targeted towards realizing so-called 
software components, executable pieces of software with a clearly defined 
interface, defined interoperability- and autonomy criteria, as well as the 
proof of reusability 

Componentware is generally understood to be a collection of interacting 
components. Design assistants in INTERLIDO are realised as 
componentware based on the component technology JavaBeans by SUN 
Microsystems. JavaBeans is a platform independent component architecture 
for the Java Application Environment. An important precondition for a 
useful set of components is that they are well-adapted to each others. 
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Fig. 6 Component based design assistants 

Figure 6 shows an integrated view of the circle model for MEMS design. 
The Intranet/Internet component directory for physical MEMS design 
assistants contains various beans for the basic tasks to be performed during 
design. 
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Fig 7: INTERLIDO-network software access 

The INTERLIDO is a first prototype of a component-based MEMS 
physical design tool. At this point of time the dynamic creation of problem- 
oriented beans has not yet been realised. INTERLIDO is currently used to 
demonstrate the robustness of a component approach and to show that it can 
really be useful and not prohibitively limited from a performance point of 
view, to provide tools that operate merely based on JAVA across the 
Internet. In addition not all of the LIDO components have been turned into 
components by now. LIDO-PEdit is the first part that is available based on 
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this new technology. An overview of the INTERLIDO system has already 
been presented in Figure 3. 

Here we only give some remarks on the process of using the 
INTERLIDO-system via the Internet. Figure 7 shows the principles of 
Internet-based software access, as they are realised in INTERLIDO. The 
INTERLIDO-Server is a broker system for user access to tools and 
technologies across the net. Technology providers will provide their design 
related knowledge in form of icons and LIDO-PDL descriptions. The LIDO- 
PEdit functional components will be available on the INTERLIDO-Server 
and will access the technology related information via the net. The user 
interface is realized as a JAVA-applet to be run client side. [9] 

The system presented so far is currently integrated into a training and 
working environment to be accessed via the Internet. The TRANSTEC 
project (No. MM 1 026) funded by the European Commission aims to 
implement a training course for different kinds of users teaching them how 
to take advantage and to solve problems using microsystem technologies. 
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Abstract: This paper presents a fully integrated solution for the development of Micro 

Electro Mechanical Systems (MEMS) which covers component libraries, 
design tools and design methodologies which are used in conjunction with 
conventional design automation tools (EDA). This solution enables system 
houses in wireless and optical communications and consumer electronics 
markets to reduce their internal development costs and significantly accelerate 
their product development cycles. 

1. INTRODUCTION 

MEMS are the essential link between digital computation and the 
physical world. They enable the gathering of optical, electromagnetic, 
mechanical, acoustic, chemical, or thermal information and its conversion 
into digital data and also serve as the means for controlling the physical 
environment. Also, in many applications, MEMS serves as an enabling 
technology for implementing the required system functions in a compact, 
economical package. 

The latest advances in MEMS technology have enabled the design of a 
new generation of electronic microsystems that are smaller, cheaper, more 
reliable, and consume less power. These integrated systems integrate 
numerous analog/mixed signal microelectronics blocks and MEMS functions 
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on a single chip or on two or more chips assembled within an integrated 
package. A major difficulty in designing these systems resides in the lack of 
information sharing between designers from different disciplines. With no 
common interface, such a separatist approach can result in catastrophe when 
prototype testing reveals a design flaw requiring additional iterations 
through the design and fabrication cycle. For example, none of the 
information derived from 3D field solvers on MEMS structures can be 
automatically transferred to an IC design tool. A secondary hurdle is 
enabling engineering teams to make full use of existing IP in MEMS. The 
ability to smoothly integrate cores into a system-on-silicon architecture 
provides system and IC designers with the latest functionality and process 
technology and dramatically reduces time-to-market. Until now, designers 
had to create MEMS by pushing polygons and understanding the fine details 
about the target fabrication process. Obviously, this approach demanded 
exceptional engineering skills and expanded design schedules and budgets. 
The MEMSCAP design environment and IP portfolio open up the playing 
field by capturing MEMS engineering knowledge to allow automation of 
MEMS-based designs among the extreme majority of engineers who do not 
push polygons. They also enable information sharing between system 
designers, IC designers, process engineers, and MEMS experts from various 
disciplines thereby reducing development time and cost. 



2. A FULLY INTEGRATED SOLUTION 

The interdisciplinary nature of MEMS and the significant expertise 
required to develop the technology has been a significant bottleneck in the 
timely design of new products incorporating MEMS technology. Until now, 
designers had to create MEMS by pushing polygons and understanding the 
fine details about the target fabrication process. Obviously, this approach 
demands exceptional engineering skills and expanded design schedules and 
budgets. In many cases it is difficult to justify the R&D investment of both 
time and money that is necessary to reap the benefits of MEMS technology. 
The approach used in the MEMS Engineering Kit is based on the following 
principles and features: 

- Define two different flows: the component engineer and the system 
engineer, 

- Ensure the link between the two flows, 

- Provide to the system engineer an integrated solution enabling a 
seamless design flow from front-end to back-end. 
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- Enable the exchange of data between the different description level; 
the structural level (FEM/BEM), the system/behavioral level (HDL- 
A, VHDL-AMS, Verilog-AMS), the physical level (layout), 

- Vehicle IP and provide design re-use capabilities. 

The key elements of this design environment are a behavioral model to 
layout generator, a physical layout to 3D solid model translator, and a solid- 
model to behavioral model translator. These three tools in combination with 
existing design automation tools enable system designers, IC designers, 
process engineers, MEMS specialists, and packaging engineers to share 
critical design and process information in the language most relevant to each 
contributor. Before, none of the information derived from a given design 
tool could be automatically converted and transferred to another tool. 



2.1 The MEMS Engineering Kit 



The MEMS Engineering Kit is a new design paradigm that combines 
aspects of electronic design automation with mechanical, thermal, and 
fluidic computer-aided design. This Kit supports a wide range of advanced 
process technologies at leading MEMS foundries (e.g. MCNC/Cronos). The 
core software supports best of breed point tools and commonly used design 
environments (e.g. Mentor Graphics). 

The environment contains elements for the device designer, enabling him 
to design modules, to simulate them, and finally to put the knowledge in the 
form of characterized standard cells in library. Commercially available 
optimization and yield management tools, such as OPSIM and ASPIRE have 
been extended to MEMS technology to enhance the work of the MEMS 
device engineers. 



Figure 1 details the MEMS Engineering Kit design flow. 
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Fig.]. The MEMS Engineering Kit environment 

The MEMSCAP MEMS Engineering Kit provides the following 
features; 

• MEMS oriented schematic capture, 

• a set of parameterized cells described at different levels (symbolic, 
behavioral, layout), 

• optimization tools (Opsim) very useful for model development as 
well as specification parameter recycling, 

• HDL-A code generator of non-linear behavioral models from lower 
level description, 

• full verification of the design functionality (Continuum/Eldo/HDL- 
A), 

• layout generators for mechanical structures, such as elementary 
structures (i.e. bridges, cantilevers, membranes, etc.) and application 
oriented structures coupled to the behavioral models, allowing the 
schematic driven layout feature. 
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• the layout generation of the whole MEMS (electronic and non- 
electronic parts) and a design rule verification, 

• an extended design rule checker which can handle monolithic as well 
as hybrid designs, 

• a multi-segment, multi-direction cross-section viewer, 

• an anisotropic etching simulator for silicon and gallium arsenide as 
well as a sacrificial layer etching simulator, 

• layout to 3D-solid model generator. 

The concept of the environment is based on providing a fully integrated 
solution, easy to be used and reducing the development cycles of MEMS 
designs. 

The MEMS Engineering Kit includes the Generic Kit and the Foundry 
Modules: 

2.1.1 VULCAIN™ : The Generic Kit 

The Generic MEMS Engineering Kit is a customizable design kit 
(includes a customization procedure to any process technology) and 
integrates existing third-party design tools (e.g. IC layout, circuit simulator, 
FEM field solver, etc.) into one common design environment. 

Figure 2 shows a schematic capture for a torsional combdrive using 
building blocks. Each of these bricks encapsulate a behavioral model, 
written in HDL-A or in VHDL-AMS, making possible the simulation of this 
system. 

A full system functionality can be verified, through a multi-level, mixed- 
mode, multi-domain behavioral simulation (figure 3). The system can be a 
MEMS component or a full system including the read-out electronics, 
whether it is integrated monolithically or in a hybrid assembly. 
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Fig.2. MEMS Oriented Schematic Capture 









Fig. 3. Multi-domain, multi-level, mixed-mode simulation 
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When simulation is done, the user can perform a schematic driven layout 
generation (SDL). In this operation, the device generators will consider the 
parameters fixed at the system level and map them automatically to the 
layout level keeping properties and connectivities. 

Back-end operations, such as design rule checking (which can 
differentiate the MEMS rules from the electronics rules and verify them 
simultaneously), multi-segment, multi-angle, multi-direction cross-section 
viewer, and sacrificial or anisotropic etching simulation, can be realized 
(figure 4). 
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Fig. 4. Back-end tools, such as cross-section viewer 



This system flow is coupled to the component flow by ensuring the link 
with the field solvers, such as FEM or BEM tools. For this purpose, and in 
addition to the FEM/BEM to HDL-A translator described in the following 
sections, the kit includes a layout to 3D solid model generation which enable 
the generation of a selected layout area a 3D view (in VRML, or Geomview 
format) or a FEM input file (for ANSYS and very soon Coyote Systems). 
The user can select the layers he would like to consider in this generation or 
simply consider all the structuring layers. Figure 5 shows the 3D view of the 
torsional combdrive. 
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Fig.5. Layout to 3D Solid Model Generation 



2.1.2 The Foundry Modules 

A set of Foundry Specific Modules has been added in order to provide a 
"faster to fab" solution. In addition to the contents of a customized kit, a 
foundry specific module includes: 

- DRC for the supported technology, 

- Component Libraries 

The Foundry Specific Modules currently includes, KanagaTM, the 
MCNC/Cronos Foundry Module. This module ensure a seamless design 
flow and includes a library of more than fully characterized 75 device 
generators manufacturable on the MCNC/Cronos production lines. 




Fig.6. KanagaTM, the MCNC/Cronos Foundry Module, ensures a seamless design flow 
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2.2 Model Generation Tools: Edd™ 

Simulation of heterogeneous systems on the system level implies the 
simulation of the whole system and that of particular devices with a special 
emphasis on points of interests like functional behavior, timing, power 
consumption and so on. Simulation is very closely connected to modeling 
because only the system- or device-behavior can be simulated that has been 
taken into account while developing the models. Functional simulation of 
microelectromechanical systems (MEMS) and microcomponents can be 
done efficiently by using a single system description language suitable for a 
single mixed-mode simulator. The advent of analog HDLs such as HDL-A 
by Mentor Graphics and the future standard VHDL-AMS offer the 
possibility to create behavioral models of electrical and non-electrical 
devices without having the limitations of Spice. The expectations towards 
VHDL-AMS and commercial AHDLs are high: It is expected that these 
HDLs simplify the modeling as well as the simulation procedure of analog, 
analog/digital and other heterogeneous components. 

AHDLs will find wide application in the domain of MEMS since 
modeling of nonlinearities is simplified and supported by almost all AHDLs. 
In practice, the creation of behavioral models for MEMS components causes 
several problems: 

• The engineer responsible for creating the behavioral models needs 
excellent theoretical knowledge about the component as well as 
know-how about the simulation tools. It is difficult to find engineers 
who are experts in at least two engineering domains including the 
appropriate simulation tools. 

• If the behavioral model is created using first order equations from 
theoretical work, the accuracy of this model may not be sufficient 
compared to the realistic 2/3D structural Finite-Element (FEM) 
model. Therefore often no verification of the behavioral model with 
regard to the structural 2/3D FEM model is done. 

• There is no quantitative number for the accuracy of the behavioral 
model for other waveforms than the one used during the creation. 

• The behavioral models have to obey certain standards concerning 
system-interfaces, generics etc. It is difficult to manage from the 
FEM-designers view. 

A solution of this dilemma could be a tool that: 

• Decouples the process of creating the behavioral model from the 
simulation process of the 2/3D FEM devices. 

• Lowers the required knowledge of the AHDL for creating the 
behavioral model. 
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This tool (EddTM) enables the generation of non-linear dynamic 
behavioral and functional HDL-A models from models on a hierarchical 
lower level of abstraction (such as Finite-Element or transistor-level 
description) or measured data. The tool supports the efficient creation of 
nonlinear behavioral models in HDL-A without requiring deep knowledge of 
this AHDL. True HDL-A code is generated in a single architecture/entity- 
unit resulting in a faster simulation time than connected HDL-A models. It 
has been created as an interface between 2/3D-structural FEM-models and 
behavioral models in HDL-A (in that case the tool is integrated within the 
kit, and is called EddTM-Mesh), and it can also be applied for the generation 
of arbitrary behavioral models from lower level abstractions (e.g. such as 
analog or analog/digital Spice-descriptions. In that case, it is a stand-alone 
tool called EddTM-Net). 

2.2.1 Edd^^-Mesh : FEM/BEM to HDL-A Translator 

This CAD-tool provides the following features: 

• Simulation of the FEM-model. 

• Fixed interface for checking in FEM-models in a CAD-library. 

• Support of reuse of already created behavioral models in the 
library. 

• Parameter optimization of the behavioral model. 

• Differential adaptation of the behavioral model effects by 
comparing the waveforms of the FEM and the behavioral 
model and concluding the insertion or deletion of certain 
(nonlinear) effects. 

• Support of model verification by using up to 10 different input 
stimuli. 

• Check-in of the behavioral model in order to restart the model 
creation process. 

• Creation of a single HDL-A Architecture/Entity pair that has a 
superior run time behavior than connected HDL-A models. 

The basic idea for this CAD-tool is that the new behavioral model should 
be created in a differential way, i.e. starting with a relatively simple model 
the more complex one is created by adding missing and/or deleting obsolete 
effects until the resulting model satisfies a desired quality (the identity of 
I/O-waveforms for all possible input stimuli). Based on this idea, the tool 
uses a global optimization scheme, which can be subdivided in parameter 
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and structural optimization. The lacks in the structure of the behavioral 
model are identified by operators, which are the arguments in a fuzzy-rule 
based environment for the representation of the knowledge concerning the 
used component. The basic algorithm is the following: 

I. Select a start model from the database. 

II. Select the input bitpattern which yields the worst costvalue 
(the worst correspondence between the real and the 
behavioral models). 

III. Optimize the parammeters by applying simulation 
procedures (back to II if an internal counter has not 
exceeded a certain predefined value). 

IV. If the targeted accuracy is not met, identify the lacks by 
operators and insert or delete a certain effect in the 
behavioral model. Back to II until an internal counter for 
the number of allowed structural optimizations has not 
exceeded a certain predefined value. 



Figure 7 shows the structure of this CAD-tool in a detailed way. 




Fig.7. EddTM-Mesh Structure 



It should be stressed that with the differential approach used here not all 
parameter values have to be optimized at each time, but special care may be 
spent on parameter values which are new (i.e. have been inserted in the last 
structural optimization step). It can be summarized that using this method 
more than 12 parameters can be optimized for a behavioral model. 

Figure 8 shows the correspondence between the FEM model and the 
HDL-A generated model of an accelerometer. 
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Fig.8. Correspondence between the FEM model and the HDL-A 
generated model of an accelerometer 



3. CONCLUSION 

This paper presents a design methodology and an integrated solution for 
the development of MEMS. It describes the whole design flow from front- 
end to back-end and details the related tools and functions integrated within 
a single environment. Finally, model generation tools and methodologies are 
also discussed and developed. 
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^Abstract Continued growth in the market for wireless communieation deviees has resulted 
in renewed interest in algorithms for computer-aided design of Rf' systems. 
In this article we review some recent progress in the field of circuit- level R¥ 
simulation algorithms. Comparisons of the relative advantages of popular simu- 
lation approaches are presented, with particular attention to the relation between 
numerical simulation strategics and the nature of RF circuit problems. 



1. INTRODUCTION 

Roughly speaking, the primary task of the analog portion of a wireless 
system is to shift data signals in frequency. A frequency shift of an analog 
data stream can be accomplished, ideally, by multiplication with an auxiliary 
periodically time-varying signal. Thus a central characeristic of RF circuits is 
that they are usually driven with one or more periodic signals. These periodic 
signals establish a set of frequency ranges about which the data signals cluster 
in a narrow band. This makes the RF circuit simulation problem difficult, 
because the response of a circuit over both fast (because of the high frequency 
carrier signals) and slow (because of the small frequency spacing of the other 
signals) timescales must be determined. The RF simulation problem is tractable 
because, though signals must be resolved with very fine frequency spacing, 
only a small portion of the overall frequency band is involved in the circuit 
operation. Specialized algorithms for RF simulation have been around for 
some time. This paper is concerned with recent developments and experience 
with new numerical techniques. The reader is directed to the book (Kundert 
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et al., 1990) and the reviews (Kundert, 1999; Gilmore and Steer. 1991) for 
further background and bibliographic material. 

2. RF SIMULATION AND THE PERIODIC 
STEADY-STATE 

The simplest non-trivial example of a circuit with a sparse signal spectrum 
is a circuit that develops a periodic steady-state response to a periodic drive 
signal. The methods used in solving periodic steady-state problems fonn the 
basis of the more complicated analysis methods such as linear time-varying 
noise analysis and distortion analysis via quasi-periodic steady-state methods. 

Formulating steady-state problems. The system of n differential-algebraic 
equations that describes the RF circuit can be written in the general form 

J^qi:v{t)) + i{v{t)) = u{t) (1.1) 

where f e 5ft is the time variable. v{t) € 5ft’^ is the circuit state (such as a 
collection of node voltages), q. i : 5ft” 5ft” represent dynamic and static 
components in the circuit, and u{t) G 5ft” represents the effect of external 
sources. The periodic steady-state problem involves, given an excitation u{t) 
such that u{t, + T) — u{t) for some fundamental period T, finding a solution 
to Eq. 1.1 such that v{t + T) — v{t) is periodic. 

The simplest way to find a steady-state solution is to simply integrate Eq. 
(1.1) forward in time from a known initial condition until the solution v(t) 
becomes periodic. Such an approach discards any potential efficiency that 
could be gained from the sparsity of the signal spectrum, and is impractical 
since it may take a very long time for the circuit to reach steady-state. Instead 
what is done is to discretize and solve Equation (1 .1) over one period, subject 
to the periodic boundary condition v{t + T) = v{t). 



Discretization. Two methods are presently popular. Finite difference dis- 
cretizations approximate the state variables v{t) with piecewise-polynomials 
in t. For example, by using a first-order accurate backward difference approx- 
imation to the time-derivative, the backward-Euler integration rule 



q{v{t + h)} - q{vit)} 
h 



+ i{v{t + h)) — u{t H- h) 



( 1 . 2 ) 



may be used to solve Equation (1.1). If an equation similar to Equation (1.2) 
is written at rn timepoints in an interval [io, fo + T] and the periodic boundary 
condition applied as v{to) = v{t + T) — then a nonlinear system of 

equations in the rnn variables v{tk), k — 1 .. ,m \s obtained. Each timepoint 
will be coupled to p -F 1 others if an order-p polynomial is used to discretize 
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the derivative in Equation (1.1). When v{t),q{v{t)), or i{v{t)) contain rapid 
transitions, as happens in highly nonlinear circuits, the local timestep and order 
of the method can be locally varied to accurately resolve the unusual behavior 
without an efficiency penalty. 

Spectral methods, such as used in hamionic balance, represent the second 
popular class of discretizations. Spectral discretizations use a high-order, 
usually global, representation of the functions v{t),i{v{t)),q{v{t)). Atypical 
choice is to expand, say, the unknown state variables v{f) in a series of complex 
exponentials (or, equivalently, sines and cosines), as 

K 

'<^(0= E (1-3) 

k=-K 

where o>o = 2-k/T is the fundamental frequency. Note that the periodic 
boundary condition is automatically satisfied. 

If the representation of the function in terms of the frequency-domain coef- 
ficients Cjfc is known, then the a time-derivative can be computed by multiplying 
the A;th Fourier coefficient by iktoo. If enough harmonics are chosen to ad- 
equately represent v{t), then spectral differentiation is essentially exact. For 
smooth signals, the approximation error decreases rapidly as the number of 
terms K in the expansion increases and then spectral methods can achieve 
high accuracy at low cost. On the other hand, if the voltages or currents, or 
their low-order derivatives, have sharp or irregular features, whether as a result 
of circuit operation or due to device models, the spectral representation may 
converge quite slowly, resulting in an inefficient algorithm. 

In modem codes, the nonlinear functions are evaluated in the time-domain, 
but the time-differentiation operation takes place in the frequency domain, 
and therefore an efficient means of translating a solution quickly between the 
domains is needed. The translation operation usually uses the fast Fourier 
transform (FFT), and this usually imposes constraints on the timestep spacing 
that create difficulties when dealing with signals containing rapid transitions. 
Recently, efforts have been made to reformulate the spectral methods to use 
non-uniform timestep spacing(Nastov and White, 1999). 

Harmonic balance methods can naturally include linear distributed ele- 
ments in simulations. After Fourier transformation the convolution y{t) = 
JIqc ~ r)x{T)dT that describes the distributed element becomes the sim- 
ple multiplication, Y{uj) = H{oj)X{u>) where are the 

frequency-domain versions of y, h, and x respectively. Finite-difference based 
methods must either evaluate the convolution directly in the time domain, an 
expensive operation, or translate the solution to the frequency domain. It is 
difficult to achieve efficient time/frequency conversions for signals with non- 
equispaced timepoints, and so finite-difference based methods are not well 
suited to analyzing circuits with many distributed elements. 
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(a) 



(b) 




(c) 






Figure I Periodic (a), quasi-peri odic (b), and broadband (c) Ri^' data signals. 



3. MULTI-FREQUENCY ANALYSES 

Most practical problems have signals at multiple frequency scales. Figure 
(1) shows three common RP data signal profiles. If the frequencies of all the 
signals are harmonically related, as in Figure 1 (a), then the problem can be 
solved using periodic steady-state methods, with the fundamental periodic the 
least common multiple of the periods of the various excitations. However, often 
signals are present at many unrelated frequencies. If the circuit response can 
be described by frequencies that are harmonics of several distinct fundamental 
frequencies, as in Figure 1 (b), the circuit has a quasi-periodic steady state 
that can be solved for directly. For non-quasi-periodic signals that have a 
spectrum that is dense in a narrow band around a set of (quasi-)periodically 
spaced frequencies, but unstructured, as in Figure 1 (c), “envelope” techniques 
can be used. There are various ways of formulating the “multiple-frequency” 
analyses. 

PDE methods. A signal is quasi-periodic if it possesses a Fourier-series 
expansion in multiple frequencies, such as 



V 






ikuot^ilu>it 



k L 



(1.4) 



for a two-frequency signal with fundamentals wq.,wi. An obvious way to 
solve the quasi-periodic problem is by a spectral method : truncating the series 
(1.4) and solving for the coefficients Cki- When the signals around the carrier 
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frequency have non-periodic character, a representation such as 

^ Ck{t)e^^^K (1.5) 

k=^—Ko 

may be assumed . A broader class of algorithms can be obtained by making the 
observation (Brachtendorf et al., 1996; Roychowdhury, 1997) that Equations 
(1.4) and (1.5) have some of the flavor of a tw’o-dimensiunal Fourier series 
expansion. 

Suppose we define the tw'o-variable quantity 

fe=A'o Al 

E E (1.6) 

k=—Ko l——K\ 

Note that if V (^i, t^) is known, then v{t) can be recovered from the “diagonal” 
as v(t) — If we likewise define multi-dimensional inputs U{ti-,t 2 ), 

and replace the time-derivative in Eq.(l.l) by the two-dimensional gradient 
operator, then, neglecting for the moment distributed terms, the DAE (1.1) 
becomes a quasi-linear hyperbolic partial differential-algebraic equation 

+i{V{ti,t-2)) =U{ti,t2) (1.7) 

It can be shown that if V{ti,t 2 ) is a solution of the “multivariate partial differ- 
ential equation” (MPDE), ( 1 .7), then V{t, t), which lies on the “characteristics” 
of the PDE, is a solution to the DAE (1 .1). The original circuit simulation prob- 
lem can thus be recast as the problem of solving a particular partial differential 
equation. It should be clear that if periodic boundary conditions are imposed 
on both variables of the MPDE, and a spectral discretization used in both di- 
mensions, then a representation equivalent to the multi-tone harmonic balance 
formulation is obtained. 

The emergence of the MPDE viewpoint is potentially interesting for three 
reasons. First, it provides a more formal framework for analyzing methods for 
solving the “multiple timescale RF simulation problem.” Second, it suggests 
potentially new algorithms. Virtually any scheme that can be used to solve 
a hyperbolic PDE can be used in the RF simulation context. For example, 
discretizing the PDE with finite-difference methods along both dimensions 
produces “time-time”( Roychowdhury, 1997) approaches that are not obviously 
obtained in other contexts. Third, practical experience with algorithms for .solv- 
ing RF problems could potentially be applied to develop algorithms for solving 
hyperbolic partial differential equations with multiple-timescale solutions. 

Because the PDE formulations embed the one-dimensional quantity v{t) 
into a higher dimensional space, there is no guarantee of efficiency, and in 



A + A 

_dti dt2. 
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fact unless the signals in the circuit satisfy certain conditions, the methods can 
be less efficient than traditional transient simulation. Generally if the signal 
bandwidth is large relative to the carrier frequency, there is no advantage to 
the PDE methods. For envelope-like solutions, Equation (1.5), the equivalent 
statement is that the Cfc{t) must vary slowly on a timescale of the order of 1 /cuq 
for the methods to be both efficient and accurate. 

Sampling Methods. The idea behind sampling methods is to remove the 
difficulties caused by the high-frequency carrier by sampling all the signals in 
the circuit at multiples of the carrier period To = l/tuo. To see how this might 
work, consider sampling the signal v{t) — a discrete 

set of points — to + riTo where io £ [0: To) and n runs over the integers. The 
result is a signal defined at the discrete time 

instants Note that the fast time variation due to the high carrier fi-equency 
has disappeared. If the signals are concentrated in firequency around the carrier 
harmonics, then the are slowly varying. 

In the quasi-periodic case, where each can be represented by a few 

terms in a Fourier series, CA:(4t) = the Ckt at consecutive time- 

points, tn and tn+L — tn + Tq and must be related by the quasi-periodic 
boundary condition Cki{i^n+i) — • ^^his boundary condition must 

relate the signals at the timepoints and that are the beginning and ending 
points of a single carrier cycle. For envelope-like solutions, boundary condi- 
tions are obtained by requiring that the Cfc(f) lie on a low-order polynomial. 
Because of the use of special boundary conditions of this sort, only a few cycles 
actually need be simulated, and the cost is relatively independent of the relation 
between the various frequency scales. 

When applied to multi-frequency problems, the sampling algorithms can 
also be thought of as ways to solve the special PDE (1.7). However, they 
differ from the normal PDE-based implementations in that the solution is 
actually performed directly on the “characteristics” of the hyperbolic PDE and 
generally the different cycles on the characteristic are coupled together at a 
single, common point in the “clock” phase. The sampling methods thus always 
compute solutions to the DAE (1.1). Error can only be induced as a result of 
the boundary conditions. Note that, unlike the PDE methods, the sampling 
schemes are intrinsically one-dimensional. In cases where the PDE methods 
might become inefficent, the sampling schemes reduce to conventional time- 
domain simulation algorithms. 

4. NONLINEAR SOLUTION TECHNIQUES 

Once the circuit equations have been formulated and discretized, a high- 
dimensional nonlinear system of equations must be solved. The basic Newton 
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method to solve the nonlinear system f{x) =0 is the iterative application of the 
rulex*^"*"^ = x^ — J{x^)~^f{x^)fork = 1,2, ... until converged, where J(ar^) 
is the Jacobian matrix of of f{x^), Jij{x^) = dfifdxT. For a discretization 
of an n-equation DAE with m timepoints, the Jacobian will be a rank-mn 
matrix. As an example, consider the simple backward-Euler discretization of 
the periodic-steady-state problem, which has the Jacobian 



J = 









Qi 

h-z 



+ G2 



-Cm. 

ill 



( 1 . 8 ) 



Cm -I Cm 
Hm hM 



+ Gm 



where 



(7^ = 



dv 



Iv(iA) 



Gk = 



di.{v) 

dv 



Iv(tfc) 



(1.9) 



For certain types of finite difference schemes, alternative strategies to the 
direct Newton updates are available that can prove advantageous. Consider 
for the moment the periodic-steady -state problem, and suppose Equation 1 . 1 is 
discretized using a “causal” low-order difference rule. That is, the rule is such 
that if an initial condition v{to) is known, the rule can be used to propagate the 
solution to Equation (1.1) forward in time, one timestep at a time. Now imagine 
that one point on the periodic solution happens to be known. All of the other 
points on the periodic solution can be easily obtained simply by integrating the 
DAE (1.1) forward in time. 

To make the argument concrete, define the transition function (j>{vQ,tk-. t/) = 
v{tf) : v{t) satisfies equation (1.1) for t € [tkitj] and v{tk) = vq. In terms 
of the transition function, the periodic boundary condition is expressed as 
Vo = 4^{vo, to, to + T). The shooting method consists of solving the periodic- 
steady-state problem by solving this alternative equation. To do so we must 
solve a linear system involving the shooting method Jacobian which is / — $ 
where the matrix $ is the sensitivity of the transition function to the initial 
condition, 

d^{vo,to,to -h T) 






dvo 



( 1 . 10 ) 



Consider again Equation (1.8). If we let L denote the lower block-triangular 
portion of this matrix, and U the upper-block-triangular portion, then L~^J — 
I + L~^U. It turns out that the last size n x n block in the matrix L~^U is the 
matrix #. $ can be computed from knowledge of J, and conversely systems 
involving J can be easily solved if the matrix $ can be inverted. 
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The difference between using shooting methods to solve the finite-difference 
equations and the “normal” Newton iteration is in the way the finite-difference 
equations are updated after every Newton iteration. In the direct approach, an 
update to the entire waveform over the period T is made simultaneously. In the 
shooting method, at first only one point, the first point in the interval, is updated. 
Then a sequence of local nonlinear problems are solved to be sure that the DAE 
(1.1) is satisfied at every point in the interval [foi^o + T). When the end of 
the interval is reached, the value of the transition function for the new Newton 
iteration has been computed. If the solution is not yet periodic, another Newton 
update to the initial condition vq = v{to) can now take place. Empirically it 
is observed that the shooting method has better global convergence properties 
than direct updates of the finite-difference equations. By acting on the function 
(j> instead of the individual difference equations, highly nonlinear behavior 
ocurring in the interior of the periodic interval may be hidden from the Newton 
iteration. 

The shooting method can be naturally extended to solve the equations arising 
from the sampling schemes, since those schemes depend only on finding the 
values of the states v at a single point in each of K cycles. The boundary 
condition that relates the beginning and endpoints of the cycle are expressed 
using a K X K matrix Dk, resulting in the the nonlinear system {Dk ® 
In)vK — 4>k{vk) — 0? where is the Kronecker product, J„ is the rt by 
n identity matrix, and <t>K represents is a multi-cycle transition function that 
represents the transition functions of the K sample points. The dimension 
Kn X iCn Jacobian of the Newton iteration will be — Dk 0 In — ^k{vk) 
where ^k is a block-diagonal matrix who.se blocks are the Jacobians of the 
individual sensitivity functions. Shooting methods may also be used to solve 
the equations resulting from finite-difference discretizations of MPDE equation 
formulations. 

For difficult RF simulation problems, continuation methods(Allgower and 
Georg, 1990) are the procedure of choice to achieve global convergence of the 
Newton iteration. Continuation methods achieve convergence of the Newton 
iteration by solving a sequence of nonlinear problems, each of which is easy to 
solve because the solution of the previous problem provides a starting value for 
the Newton iteration that is close to the actual solutuion. For example, when 
performing intermodulation distortion analysis with one of the sampling meth- 
ods described previously, the Newton iteration may have difficulty converging 
at high power levels, and so the power is gradually increased from a low level 
where the solution is known, until the desired operating point is reached (Feng 
etal., 1999). 
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5. SMALL SIGNAL ANALYSIS 

In some cases, for example, in noise analysis, there are inputs to the RF circuit 
whose amplitudes are small and who generate small amplitude responses. 
Performing a linear-time varying analysis of the circuit can be computationally 
advantageous when there are many such inputs at frequencies unrelated to the 
larger carrier or RF data signals. The first step in the linear time-varying analysis 
is to linearize the RF circuit around a time-varying operating point that is set by 
the large signals in the circuit, for example the local oscillator signal in a mi.xer. 
The linearization procedure can be accomplished by separating the excitation 
and responses in Equation (1.1) into large and small-signal parts and then taking 
the first term in the Taylor series expansion of the response about the large signal. 
The resulting time-varying linear system is ^ [C'(v 5 (i))'U^(f)]-l-G^('y(t))vs(f) = 
u^{t) where u^{t) describes the small-signal inputs and Vs{t) is the small-signal 
response, and v{t) is the large-signal bias point. 

Conversion Matrices. The defining characteristic of linear time-varying op- 
erators is that they shift frequency. A small-signal input at a frequency uj will 
induce a circuit response in a periodically time-varying circuit at frequencies 
that are offset by multiples of the fundamental frequency. Thus signals at 
frequencies w + kuto. with k an integer, are mutually coupled by the time- 
variation. We can represent these relations by defining an infinite-dimensional 
“vector” of the inputs and responses at the various harmonic offsets, Vs{w) — 

[rf (cv - A'u.’o) • • • • • • vj (w + A'wo)] Us(w) — [uf (w - A'u-'o) ■■■uj (w) • • -j ^ 

that are related by the conversion matrices (Maas, 1988)by ^^(a;) = H(u>)us{u>) 
where 



H-u-i 


H-i,o 








ifo,o 




(1.11) 




Hl,0 







and each sub-matrix Hk,i represents a transfer function matrix that converts 
signals from freqency uj -F lu>o to frequency ut -F kuQ. 

Given an operating point and a linearization, i.e. a Jacobian matrix such as 
(1.8), computing the conversion matrices is conceptually straightforward. For 
example, it has been shown in (M. Okumura et al., 1993; Telichevesky et al., 
1996) that the conversion matrices associated with finite-difference discretiza- 
tions are given by (apart from a diagonal scaling) the inverse of the matrix 
L -F a{to)U where L and U respectively are again the lower and upper block- 
triangular pieces of the Jacobian (1.8) and a is a frequency-dependent scalar 
constant. 
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Noise Analysis. One of the most important applications of the time-varying 
small-signal analysis is to compute noise in RF circuits. As the noise signals 
are stochastic process, we are usually concerned with computing quantities 
such as power spectral densities or noise correlation matrices. If L is a lin- 
ear operator and x an element in its domain, then it it a general property of 
linear systems(Papoulis, 1991) that E{Lx} = LE{x} and likewise for the 
adjoint operator L*. Often we have a system with input x. output y, and 
we wish to calculated a correlation quantity Sy, Sy = E{yy*}. This is easy 
to do, as E{yy*] = E{Lx{Lx)*} = E{Lxx*L*} - LE{xx*]L*, and so 
Sy — LSx.L*. For example, if we let x and y represent the input and output 
respectively of an RF circuit with conversion matrix II {uj), then the matrices 
of (cyclostationary) power spectral densities, Sx(u>) and 5y(a>) are related by 
(Roychowdhury et al., 1998) Sy(u>) = H{u>)Sx{u>)H{u;)^ where superscript 
H denotes Hermitian transpose. A similar relation can be derived to relate 
time-domain representations of noise. 

Oscillators and phase noise. The accurate estimation of noise in oscil lators is 
of particular interest to RF designers and requires particular care. In (Kaertner, 
1 990) a microscopic theory that describes calculation of the stationary part of 
the phase noise spectrum was presented. Recently, a simple phenomenological 
time- varying theory has appeared (Hajimiri and Lee, 1 998), and a more detailed 
statistical treatment of the microscopic phase noise analysis problem has been 
performed (Demir et al.. 1998). The time- varying linear noise analysis in 
Section 5. can be used for phase noise calculations, however, care must be taken 
when interpreting the results, as the linearized analysis is best interpreted as a 
specific computational procedure used to perform calculations in the context of 
the more rigorous theories, rather than an independent theory of phase noise. 

6. KRYLOV-SUBSPACE SOLVERS 

The major computational obstable in RF simulation is to quickly solve the 
equations that come from linearizations of the discretized circuit DAEs. One 
innovation that has enabled the simulation of very large circuits is the use of 
modem linear algebra techniques, in particular, Krylov-subspace based linear 
system solution algorithms. These algorithms require only the computation of 
a matrix-vector product in order to solve a linear system. In both the finite- 
difference and spectral formulations (Telichevesky et al., 1995; Telichevesky 
et al., 1996; Melville et al., 1995), the matrix-vector products needed by the 
Krylov-subspace solvers can be computed in time and memory that is nearly 
linear in the size of the circuit. However, the performance of Krylov-subspace 
algorithms can be very problem-dependent, and so their effective use requires 
close integration of linear algebra techniques with a knowledge of the specific 
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simulation problem and choice of the numerical formulation. This is done by 
means of a technique called preconditioning. 

Convergence of the Krylov-subspace algorithms for solving the matrix equa- 
tion Ax = 6 is roughly determined by the location of the eigenvalues of A. 
In RF analysis, the matrix A is a matrix whose blocks are generated from the 
small circuit Jacobian matrices C and G. Practical circuits usually have widely- 
varying physical time constants, and so the matrices assembled from C and G 
tend to be intrinsically ill-conditioned. Furthermore, forming the large matrices 
that occur in direct solution of the equations of spectral and finite-difference 
discretizations tends to exacerbate any underlying ill-conditioning. 

Fortunately, the matrices resulting from most RF equation formula have 
a structure that can be exploited in constructing a preconditioner. A typical 
approach (Melville et al., 1995; Long et al., 1997) is to approximate the time- 
varying C and G matrices by constant or piecewise-constant approximations. 
The resulting preconditioner is block-sparse (block-diagonal in the simplest 
case) with sparse blocks, and so can be easily inverted. Particularly effective 
preconditioners can be con.structed for the sampling formulations (Feng et al., 
1 999). In this case, it is the frequency-averaged transition function Jacobian that 
is used to construct a block-diagonal preconditioner. These preconditioners are 
not as sensitive to nonlinear behavior as their harmonic-balance counterparts 
because the dominant nonlinear behavior, the response of the circuit to the 
carrier signal, is hidden by the transition function. 

Optimizations to the Krylov-subspace algorithms can often be made for 
small-signal problems. The key idea is that the Krylov space of a matrix 
al + is invariant with respect to the complex number tr. This means that 
if a linear system is solved with one «, a second linear system can re-use 
the matrix-vector products that were computed during the first solve thereby 
accelerating the iterative solution process (Telichevesky et al., 1996). In princi- 
ple, all the formulation and discretizations lead to small-signal analyses where 
block or solvers can be applied, however, they are particularly useful for the 
shooting-based solution of small-signal equations based on finite-difference 
discretization of a periodic-steady-state operating point. Essentially the shoot- 
ing method converts the continuous time problem to a discrete time problem, 
with system matrix zl — A, z being the complex frequency. 

7. SUMMARY 

Advanced numerical techniques have greatly advanced the state-of-the-art in 
RF circuit simulation over the past few years. Progress in detailed simulation 
will continue to derive from deeper understanding of the relation between 
the generic numerical methods described in Sections 4. and 6. with the RF 
simulation formulations presented in Sections 3. and 5. 
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Abstract: The trend to higher integration and higher speed challenges modelling 

engineers to develop accurate device models up to tens of Gigahertz. An 
absolute prerequisite for achieving this goal are accurate RF measurements, 
and correct de-embedding techniques. Without this, RF modelling can become 
quite time consuming, with a lot of guesswork and ad-hoc judgements. If, 
however, the underlying measurements are correct, and the models understood 
well, RF modelling can provide very accurate design kits. 



Since the introduction of the first integrated circuit, consisting of a 
resistor, a capacitor and a resistor by Kilby in 1958, the number of devices 
per IC increased steadily. As a consequence, the size of integrated transistors 
increased as well. Since the early 1970ties, the gate diameter of MOS 
transistors has decreased by roughly a factor of 100, see fig.l. This implies 
that the gate area has been reduced by a factor of 100_ = 10000. Since the 
operating frequency of such transistors is depending mainly on its 
capacitances, it becomes obvious that the cut-off frequency of modem MOS 
transistors can be far in the Gigahertz range, see fig. 2. 




Figure 2: Silicon Transit Frequency Evolution 
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Figure 3: Silicon Substrate Evolution 
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The interesting effect of this technology evolution is that the silicon 
wafer diameters increased during this time also drastically (fig.3), what 
allows today the development of sophisticated high-frequency VLSI chips 
for and affordable price. 

This means: with increasing operating speed, cheaper manufacturing 
cost, fast turn-around and time-to-market, today's designs become more 
dependent on good device models. And, as can be seen in figure 4, device 
models are the base of the complete system design. For the digital design 
parts, relatively simple yet accurate enough time-dependent models can be 
developed, which describe basically the delay time of an electrical 
component, and its input and output characteristics. If, however, the design 
includes also analogue parts, like RF amplifiers, mixers etc., the weakest part 
of the design chain becomes the model of the analogue circuit, consisting of 
transistors and passive components. And, thus, the whole design becomes 
dependent on good models for these components. 




In the simplest case, for an ideal ohmic resistor, the device model 
consists of a single formula, the well-known Ohmic law. And the model 
parameter is the Ohmic value R, see fig. 5. In order to extract its parameter 
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value, a current is applied to the resistor pins and the voltage drop measured. 
From a plot of v over i, the calculated slope is equal to the value of R. 

— \AAA- 

V = R *i 

\ 

model parameter R 

.. is the slope of the resistance curve v(i) 

Figure 5: The Device Model of an Ideal Ohmic Resistor 



MODFT TYPKS! HXAMPT.F: 



discrete models: 
physical models 
empirical models 
tabular models 



individual transistors, diodes, 
ideal passive components 



lumped, composed models: 
sub-circuit models 



Srparameter 2-port, blocks 



transistors including parasitics, 
e.g. npn with paras, pnp 
spiral inductors, varactor diodes, 
mim capacitors, resistors on 
silicon 
packages 

if supported by the simulator 



Figure 6: Model Types for Electronic Components 



For more complex components, the models become more complex too. 
Figure 6 gives a rough overview. For individual transistors, diodes and ideal 
passive components, discrete models are available. They can be 
distinguished between physical models, empirical models and tabular 
models. Physical models try to include as much as possible equations from 
device physics. An example is the diode current i=IS*exp(v/vt), 
characterised by the saturation current IS and the temperature voltage vt. 
While IS is a model parameter, vt is calculated by the simulator out of the 
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desired device simulation temperature. This physical based type of models 
can be very accurate for low frequencies, but may become very complex for 
high frequencies. For this reason, their implementation into simulators is 
generally a simplification. And this is exactly what causes the problems for 
RF modelling. The simplification is required in order to allow circuit 
simulators evaluate the performance of a circuit of thousands of individual 
circuit components. By this way, the empirical models, based on 
mathematical equation fitting, come into play. They can also be combined 
with physical equations. The drawback is, however, that the physical 
background of a model is lost, and the interpretation of the model parameters 
becomes doubtful. 

On the other hand, tabular models which consist of measured RF data at 
many bias points, which are interpolated during the simulation, can be a way 
out of this dilemma. However, they are usually simulator dependent and 
their migration to another simulator can be pretty difficult. 

A commonly used method is to combine discrete models with sub- 
circuits, when it comes to RF modelling. This way, it is possible to model 
bipolar transistors including parasitics (e.g. a npn transistor with a parasitic 
pnp), and MOS transistors using for example the BSIM3 model up to 30GHz 
and more. In the later case, an additional gate resistor and a small R-L 
circuitry between drain, bulk and source makes physical sense and helps in 
achieving this modelling result. Back to the firstly mentioned passive 
components, i.e. resistors on silicon, spiral inductors, varactor diodes mim 
capacitors etc., their RF characteristics can be modelled very accurately 
when using sub-circuits consisting of individual, lumped RLC components. 
As a side effect, such sub-circuits are simulator independent, and thus can be 
ported easily to another design environment. This kind of modelling can also 
be applied to package modelling, a domain which will become more and 
more important. 

Some major RF simulators also allow the import of measured S- 
parameters for given bias points. This way, cumbersome large sub-circuits 
which are often required for geometrically big components like packages can 
be simplified drastically. However, a drawback is the already mentioned 
reduced portability to other simulators and also the fact that problems with 
the measurement can easily be hidden behind the S-parameter blocks. Doing 
modelling the 'conventional' way will in this case lead to either unphysical 
model parameters or bad fitting performance of the model, and will therefore 
be detected. Also, a frequency-dependent model parameter in the case of 
sub-circuit modelling is mostly a hint for a need to improve the equivalent 
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sub-circuit. An experienced modelling engineer can read out of this 
dependency the required sub-circuit enhancement. 





Figure 7: The Device Modelling Process 

Figure 7 depicts the global device modelling process. For a given device, 
a model is selected first. The model equations, which are solved for the 
model parameters during model parameter extraction, give a clear indication 
about what kind of measurements and what type of stimulus sweeps are 
required for characterisation. During the parameter extraction process, the 
selected model will fit more and more precisely the measured device. This is 
done by starting with so-called default model parameters, not to be confused 
with 'typical' parameters. These default parameter values are usually set so 
that they behave neutral. As an example, a default parameter for a capacitor 
is zero. In the case of a bipolar transistor, the first model parameters 
extracted are the DC parasitics RE and RC, followed by the Early voltage 
and the current amplification beta. The other parameters are still set to 
default. The so far determined model is a simple Ebers-Moll model, with 
bias-independent beta, and no frequency dependencies. Step by step, more 
and more parameters are determined and the model becomes more and more 
precise with respect to DC and finally RF. Figure 8 depicts this scheme. For 
a general transistor modelling, the DC performance with respect to its input 
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and output characteristics as well as its transfer function is done first, 
followed by the so-called CV modelling, i.e. the characterisation of the 
depletion capacitances. Finally, the S-parameters are measured and modelled 
by the transit time parameters. 




in 



transmit in transmit out 

1 /^. 1 *^ , 




Figure 8: Basic Device Modelling Measurements 



Before leading over to the pure RF modelling aspects, figure 9 shows the 
dilemma to identify the right device for modelling. This means that before an 
individual component is 'just' selected to serve as a model, it must be assured 
that this component represents a typical device. Therefore, before doing 
modelling, some statistical analysis has to be applied to the measured data in 
all measurement ranges. This is called measurement data management. 
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Figure 9: Measured beta traces of bipolar transistors on a wafer 



It is also recommendable to perform a measurement for as many DC 
sweeps as possible and a full frequency S-parameter sweep with as many as 
possible DC bias conditions. Although this 'over-measurement' may not be 
required for modelling itself, it is very valuable when comparing the set of 
simulated data after the model has been established with these many 
measurement data and to analyse the percentage error over all the bias 
conditions. Only if this is performed, the developed model can guarantee the 
desired model accuracy. 

Provided the model obtained parameter set as well as the possibly 
required sub-circuit makes physical sense, the model can be assumed to be 
accurate also for those operating conditions which may not have been 
measured for modelling. 



RF modelling aspects: 

Like sketched in figure 10, S-parameters may easiest be compared to a 
beam of light, which hits a pair of spectacles. A part of the incident beam is 
reflected, and the other part is transmitted. With S-parameters, the device 
under test is tested similarily: first its input characteristics and transfer 
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characteristics from port 1 to port 2 (output) is characterised, and then the 
same is done backwards. Such a way, it's RF characteristics is completely 
evaluated. 




incident rdercnce 
R 




A 

retlected 




B 

transmitted 



Figure 10: S-Parameter Analogy 




Figure 11 depicts the required measurement setup. The DC and AC 
signal is combined by the AC/DC bias TEEs. It must be assured that there is 
no overdrive of the transistor under test, because the network analyzer is a 
linear system. Therefore, the forward transfer curve must be measured with a 
much smaller AC signal than the reverse case. From the input reflections of 
the DUT, SI 1 is measured as the ratio of incident power to reflected power, 
i.e. A/R of figure 10. The transfer characteristics is obtained by the network 
analyzer by calculating the ratio B/A. A second measurement in reverse 
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mode concludes the DUT characterisation. It should be mentioned that for 
this kind of measurements, special test structures are required. An example is 
given in fig. 12. Because of the RF frequencies, the test pins also need to 
include a proper ground connection in order to connect the ground shield of 
the RF cables properly and with an extremely short way to the DUT. If this 
is not done properly, self-oscillation of the DUT may occur and the 
modelling will fail. 



DC 



S-parameter 



pitch i 

T 




Source and Bulk are 




DC probes 



Ground-Signal-Ground 

Probes 



Figure 12: RF modelling measurements require specific test device layout 



It is also important to note that the starting points of the S-parameter 
traces for low frequencies are completely determined by the DC 
characteristics. For the modelling, this means that the starting points of the 
simulated traces are in the same way determined by the DC model 
parameters. The RF transistor parameters only influence the further trace of 
the S-parameter curves. Therefore, in order to obtain an accurate RF large 
signal model, a proper DC modelling is a must. 

Another prerequisite for good RF models is an accurate de-embedding of 
the RF parasitics. Firstly, they stem from the network analyzer (cross-talk 
between the ports, frequency dependence of the port amplifiers etc.), and the 
delay of the measurement cables. These effects, however, can be eliminated 
by proper network analyzer calibration. The remaining parasitics, like the 
on-chip test pad capacitances, as well as parasitic inductances for 
frequencies above about lOGHz, need to be eliminated by de-embedding. 
Otherwise, the measured device characteristics is not that of the very inner 
device alone, but also includes the overlying parasitics. Even if the model 
fits well, its parameters are physically incorrect, because they reflect both, 
the very inner device plus the outer parasitics. Since these parasitics will not 
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exist in the later RF design (e.g. the test pads), they need to be stripped off. 
This procedure is called de-embedding. In most cases, this is done by 
twoport matrix manipulations. As an example, capacitances, representing 
basically the test pads, and which are measurable with an OPEN dummy, 
can be subtracted by subtracting their Y matrix from the total measurement. 
Consequently, a SHORT dummy measurement, de-embedded first (!) from 
its outer test pads, represents the delay from the pin contacts to the inner 
device. Its parasitics can be eliminated by subtracting the SHORT dummy Z 
matrix from the total measurement. As stated before, the SHORT has to be 
de-embedded from the outer OPEN parasitics first. 

Figure 13 shows the effect of overlying parasitics for a cut-off frequency 
measurement, and figure 14 sketches the de-embedding process and the 
required twoport matrix manipulations. 



fb+9] inner transistor 




vBE 



Figure 13: De-embedding Means Off-Stripping of Overlaying, Measurement Related Parasitic 

Effects. 
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Figure 14: The De-embedding Procedure 

As mentioned before, after the de-embedding, the modelling of the RF 
performance of transistors is basically the correct determination of the transit 
time model parameters. If the model exhibits some RF model limitations, 
additional small sub-circuits can be used to match the frequencies in the 
higher RF range. 

If only a transistor model for a fixed DC operating point is required, a 
small signal model might be sufficient. Figure 15 gives an example. The 
components of the model branches are defined by evaluating the de- 
embedded Y matrix of the inner transistor and by displaying the inverse in 
the complex impedance plain. Such a way, the required branch structure and 
the parameter values of its components become clearly visible and can be 
modelled accordingly. 
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Ygd =-Y12 
Ygs= Y11 +Y12 
Yds= Y22 + Y12 

Ygm = Y21 - Y12 = gm e)(p(-jcoTAJU) 



Figure 15; Operating Point RF Modelling for Transistors 

When it comes to passive components modelling, be it on-chip or 
packaged, the standard models of inductors, capacitors and resistors are not 
sufficient for RF. Therefore, sub-circuit modelling or the development of 
custom RF models for those components is required. Good RF simulators 
allow such model development. However, migration of the model to other 
types of simulators will become difficult. For passive components, the 
schematic and the parameter values are extracted again from the complex 
impedance plain. 




Figure 16: Developing the Schematic and Extracting the Component Parameter Values out of 

the Complex Impedance Plain 
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Last not least, the noise performance needs to be modelled. For basically 
all transistor types, the 1/f noise model is included in the device models and 
the corresponding parameters can be extracted. Like with the RP modelling, 
an accurate measurement is a prerequisite for successful noise modelling. 
Some modem modelling tools also allow the modelling of the non-linear RF 
performance like 3rd order intersect and IdB compression point. Such type 
of modelling ensures the best model accuracy possible. 



Conclusions: 

Provided the RF measurements and the measurement data handling has 
been performed accurately, and the DC modelling is correct, experienced 
modelling engineers can generate accurate device models up to the high RF 
frequency range. A pre-requisite is good experience in RF measurement 
techniques and a flexible RF modelling tool, which supports the engineer 
with the development of a suitable RF model and the extraction of the 
corresponding model parameters. 
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Abstract: The field of reconfigurable computing has experimented with different 

architectural and execution models in the last decade. As a radically new 
architecture approach, reconfiguration has been hindered by a lack of a 
common development framework and even an unified taxonomy to define the 
dynamics of the reconfiguration of the hardware. This paper reviews the 
taxonomy for the field and the previous experiments, which have clearly 
demonstrated the efficiency of the reconfiguration when, compared with 
general-purpose processors. The performance and power saving gains possible 
with dynamic reconfiguration are very high when compared to statically 
configured architectures. An experiment done with image processors with and 
without datapath reconfiguration is described, revealing the high area saving 
achievable in the case of neighborhood processors. The lack of clearly 
competitive and highly persive applications for the reconfigurable processors 
has hindered the necessary rethinking of the basic FPGA matrix architectures, 
as well as the development of a software framework for supporting the 
reconfiguration paradigm over a wider range of algorithms and applications. 



1. INTRODUCTION 

In the early 60s, Gerald Estrin proposed the preliminary ideas of the field, 
which came to be known today as reconfigurable computing [Est63]. Estrin 
designed a “variable” system, consisting of 3 elements: a general-purpose 
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computer, a variable hardware and a supervisory control unit. The variable 
hardware in this system allows the implementation of an arbitrary digital 
function, in a similar way a FPGA (Field-Programmable Gate Array) 
[Bro92][Fie94]can perform today. The concepts put forward by Estrin were 
far ahead of the implementation technology available at that time. 

Until recently, reconfigurable architectures implemented in user- 
configurable devices were not feasible, but with increasing levels of FPGA 
integration (above 200K usable equivalent gates), as well as RISC cores and 
RAM merging into the reconfigurable arrays, the feasibility picture for such 
systems has changed dramatically. 

This work presents a general overview of the advances in reconfigurable 
computing. An outline of the main differences between programmable and 
configurable circuits is initially provided. Dehon sets a useful definition 
[Deh96], always emphasizing that there are not clear boundaries between the 
sets of programmable and reconfigurable devices, but it is possible to 
distinguish the cases at the extremes: 

a) Programmable - this term refers to architectures which heavily and 
rapidly reuse a single functional unit for many different functions. The 
canonical example is a conventional processor, which may perform a 
different instruction on its ALU every cycle. 

b) Configurable - in the configurable devices, the active circuitry can 
perform any of a number of different functions, but the function can be or 
is changed in successive execution cycles. Once the device is configured 
to implement a function, it does not change during an operational period. 
The FPGA devices are the canonical example. 

The following section of this paper discusses the motivation for the 
reconfiguration paradigm, followed by section 3, which gives an account of 
the possible application areas to explore. Section 4 reviews previous relevant 
developments and experiments in reconfigurable computing, while section 5 
and 6 set the taxonomy applicable to the hardware execution model and the 
programmability classes, respectively. Finally in section 7 an experiment 
comparing the application of hardware reconfiguration principles to a 
previously designed architecture for image processing is presented, showing 
the potential of this hardware design paradigm. 



2. WHY RECONFIGURABLE ARCHITECTURES? 

Advanced RISC microprocessors can solve complex computing tasks 
through a programming paradigm, based on fixed hardware resources. For 
most computing tasks it is cheaper and faster to develop a program in 
general-purpose processors (GPPs) specifically to solve them. While GPPs 
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are designed with this aim, focusing on performance and general 
functionality, total costs of designing and fabricating RISC GPPs are 
increasing fast. These costs involve three parts: 

a) Hardware costs: GPPs are larger and more complex than necessary for 
the execution of a specific task. 

b) Design costs: functional units that may be rarely used in a given 
application may be present in GPPs, and may consume substantial part of 
the design effort. Considerable effort is given to increment the potential 
instruction level parallelism through superscalar control, so that the 
design effort is increasingly complicated by the demand for performance 
in the execution of potential application codes which are not known in 
advance 

c) Energy costs: too much power is spent with functional units or blocks 
not used during a large fraction of the processing time. Solutions like 
clock slow-down, multiple internal supply voltages, and power-down are 
implemented in power managers of GPPs. 

For specific applications or demanding requirements in terms of power, 
speed or costs, one may rely on either dedicated processors or reused core 
processors, which may be well suited to the application or optimized for a 
given set of performance requirements. In the former case, only the 
necessary functional units highly optimized for a specific range of problems 
may be present, which will result in unsurpassed power and area efficiencies 
for the application-specific algorithm. Until recently, application-specific 
processors (ASPs) implemented in configurable devices were not feasible, 
but with increasing levels of FPGA integration, as well as RISC cores and 
RAM merging into the reconfigurable arrays, the feasibility picture for user- 
configured ASPs looks excellent, open the opportunity to break away from 
the general purpose processor paradigm. 

Coupling a single one or a set of configurable devices to a GPP makes 
possible the exploitation of reconfigurable architecture. This structure can 
also aggregate some local or global-shared memory. The dynamic 
reconfiguration of the hardware has become a competitive alternative in 
terms of performance against a GPP software implementation, and it offers 
significant time-to-market advantage over the conventional ASP approach, 
in which a full-custom processor or ASIC has to be developed from 
specification to layout and subsequent fabrication. 




Figure I. Generic Model of a Reconfigurable Architecture 
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A reconfigurable architecture allows the designer to create new functions 
and to perform in customized hardware the operations that would take too 
many cycles to complete in a GPP. The GPP in Figure 1 may not include 
most of the complex functional units often designed-in, as well as 
considerable power and time can be saved. These units may be implemented 
on the configurable device, if and when demanded by the application. 



3. APPLICATION AREAS AND MARKET 
CONSIDERATIONS 

An important obstacle has hindered the commercial maturity of the 
reconfigurable hardware platform to date; no killer application demanding a 
large- volume production was found for this architectural model. A candidate 
application for a reconfigurable implementation must fulfill some basic 
characteristics: regularity, high concurrency due to data parallelism, small 
data operand size, and ability to execute in a pipeline organization with a 
simplified control. 

Considering these characteristics, one may point out that some 
application which can have some advantage when using reconfigurability 
are: data encryption, decryption and compression; sequence and string 
matching; sorting; physical systems analysis and simulation; video and 
image processing; and specialized arithmetic. 

A commercial system based on reconfigurable computing, which may 
include some of the applications mentioned above, can offer new features to 
the users and change the way the organizations solve their computing needs: 

a) The system can aggregate the most recent trends imposed by consumers, 
because the design time is reduced and, in general, changes in design 
specification have less impact than on the traditional design approaches. 

b) The savings in design/implementation time considerably reduce the time 
to market of entire systems. 

c) The client support and assistance is easier, once the upgrades and bug 
fixing can be done remotely at a software level, just sending a new 
configuration. 

d) The development process is more controllable and subject to 
parameterization, since the design cycle relies on software specification 
and software tools that follow the previously defined architectural model 
chosen. 

e) Considering the end-user market, the number of interface boards in a 
conventional system can be reduced, once some applications are mutually 
exclusive or do not execute at the same time. 
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4. EXPERIMENTS ON RECONFIGURABLE 
COMPUTING 

Several reconfigurable architectures were designed in the last decade, 
showing the feasibility of this architectural approach: PAM [Ber89], 
SPLASH [Gok90], PRISM [Ath93], DISC [Wir95], Garp [Hau97] and 
NAPAIOOO [Nat99]. 

PAM (Programmable Active Memories) is a project developed by DEC 
PRL and consists of an array of Xilinx FPGAs (25 XC3020 in the first 
version, Perle-0, and 24 XC3090 in the Perle-l[Vui96]). With dynamic 
reconfiguration, it has demonstrated the fastest implementation of RSA 
cryptography to that date [Sha93]. The set of application implemented using 
PAM also includes long integer arithmetic, computational biology, 
resolution of Laplace's equations, neural networks, video compression and 
image acquisition, analysis and classification. 

SPLASH is a reconfigurable systolic array developed by Supercomputing 
Research Center in 1988. The basic computing engine of SPLASH is the 
Xilinx XC3090 FPGA, which composes each one of the 32 stages in the 
linear array. The second version of SPLASH, Splash 2, is a more general- 
purpose reconfigurable processor array based on XC4010 FPGA modules. 
Each module is a processor element in the 16-module basic array boards. 
Splash2 can include until 16 array boards. The main application tested on the 
SPLASH architecture was related to computational biology. 

PRISM is the acronym for Processor Reconfiguration through Instruction 
Set Metamorphosis and is a reconfigurable architecture for which specific 
tools have been developed such that, for each application, new processor 
instructions are synthesized. The tools for the PRISM environment use some 
concepts inherited from hardware/software codesign methods. The 
hardware/software partition process starts with a high-level specification 
using C, and is user-guided. Two prototypes, PRJSM-I and PRISM-II, have 
been built using Xilinx XC3090 and XC4010 FPGAs, respectively. 

The Dynamic Instruction Set Computer, DISC, is a processor that loads 
complex application-specific instructions as required by a program. DISC 
uses a National Semiconductor CLAy FPGA and is divided in two parts: a 
global controller and a custom-instruction space. The instruction loading 
process is similar to the virtual memory mapping scheme: when a instruction 
is necessary, the global controller configures it and removes the unnecessary 
instructions if the custom-instruction space is full. Initially, a library of 
image processing instructions was created for DISC. 

Garp is a reconfigurable architecture that sets a trend to incorporate RISC 
cores and FPGA arrays in the same die. It incorporates a MIPS-II 
instruction-set compatible core with a reconfigurable array that may 
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implement co-processor functions as a slave computational unit located on 
the same die of the processor. Garp simulation results have shown a 24X 
speed-up over a software implementation in a UltraSparc 1/170 of the DES 
encryption algorithm. In an image dithering algorithm for a 640x480 pixels 
frame the speed up obtained by Garp was 9.4 times. 

NAPA 1000 is an architecture that integrates a 32-bit RISC processor (the 
NSC CompactRISC), a configurable logic structure, called ALP (Adaptive 
Logic Processor), memory and a ToggleBus network interface. The ALP is a 
2D array of logic cells, dynamically and partially reconfigurable. The 
network interface allows the NAPA 1000 to be connected to 31 other 
NAPAIOOO. This architecture tried to combine three relevant architectural 
paradigms: scalar processing, reconfigurability and parallel computing. The 
prototyping and commercial introduction of NAPA was eventually discarded 
due to the killer-application effect. 



5. EXECUTION MODELS 

Page [Pag96] points out five design strategies by which programs may be 
embedded in reconfigurable architectures focusing on the relation between 
algorithm and implemented hardware: pure hardware, application-specific, 
sequential reuse, multiple simultaneous use and on-demand usage are the 
possible models for executing in hardware the computational task at hand. 

In a pure hardware model, the algorithm is converted into a single 
hardware description, which is loaded into the FPGA. There is no relevant 
contribution of this model to reconfigurable architectures, since the 
configuration is fixed at design time and it never changes along the 
execution of the application. This model can be implemented using 
conventional HDLs and the currently available synthesis tools. The 
commercial maturity of FPGAs has thriven under this model, today widely 
practiced by hardware engineers. 

PRISM is an example of an application-specific microprocessor 
(ASMP) execution model. In this system, the algorithm is compiled into two 
parts {Figure 2.a): an abstract machine code and an abstract processor. In the 
next step, the two are optimized to produce a description of an ASP and the 
machine code level algorithm implementation. 

Very often an algorithm is too large to be implemented on the available 
devices or the design is area constrained by engineering or economic 
reasons. To overcome this constraint, the design is splitted into several parts, 
which are moved in and out of the devices, increasing the hardware density 
and producing a set of reconfiguration steps {Figure 2.b). This model of 
hardware execution of an algorithm execution is called sequential reuse, as 
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only one of each Hwl, Hw2,..., Hwn configuration is present in the FPGA 
at any given time of the execution. 




Figure 2. Example of Execution Models 

If there is a large availability of configurable devices, many algorithms 
can be resident and execute simultaneously, interacting with various degrees 
of coupling (tightened or loose) with the host processor. The multiple 
simultaneous use model (Figure 2.c) is less common, requires more area 
than the sequential reuse, but is certainly very practical and amenable to the 
growing capacity of the FPGAs and the vastly different levels of demand for 
hardware of different algorithms. One may argue that most often than not it 
is the lack of memory capacity that prevents the full exploration of the 
FPGA resources for a given algorithm. 

The last model, on demand usage (Figure 2.d), is very interesting for 
reconfigurable computing, and can be applied to a wide range of 
applications. This model is suitable for real-time systems and systems that 
have a large number of functions or operations, which are not used 
concurrently. The proposed dynamic instruction set computer (DISC) 
follows this strategy of configuring on-demand. 



6. PROGRAMMABILITY CLASSES 

The execution models presented by Page can be analyzed from the point 
of view of the reconfigurable architecture design. This classification divides 
the design models in programmability classes, considering the number of 
configurations and the time in which reconfiguration takes place: 
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a) Static design (SD): The circuit has a single configuration, which is never 
changed neither before nor after system reset. The configurable device is 
fully programmed to perform only one functionality that remains 
unchanged during system lifetime. This class does not exploit the 
reconfiguration flexibility, taking advantage only of the 
implementation/prototipation facilities. 

b) Statically reconfigurable design (SRD): The circuit has several 
configurations (N) and the reconfiguration occurs only at the end of each 
processing task. This can be classified as run-time reconfiguration, 
depending on the granularity of the tasks performed between two 
successive reconfigurations. The configurable devices are better used and 
the circuit can be partitioned in this way, aiming for resources reusability. 
This class of architecture is called SRA (statically reconfigurable 
architecture). 

c) Dynamically reconfigurable design (DRD): The circuit also has N 
configurations, but the reconfiguration takes place at runtime (RTR, Run- 
Time Reconfiguration). This kind of design uses more efficiently the 
reconfigurable architectures. The timing overhead associated to this RTR 
procedure, during which no useful computation is done, has to be well 
characterized within the domain of the possible set of run-time 
configurations. The overall performance will be determined by the 
overhead-to-computing ratio. The implementation may use partially 
configurable devices or a set of conventional configurable devices (when 
one process, the others are reconfigured). The resultant architecture is 
called DRA (dynamically reconfigurable architecture). 

SRD and DRD run-time reconfiguration advantages depend largely on 
the specific algorithm and its partition in sizable grain tasks. The 
reconfiguration overhead is heavily dependent on the FPGA 
microarchitecture, and it will be significantly decreased the convenient - yet 
costly - integration of FPGA + RISC core + SRAM within the same die. 
This set of on-chip functions provides for a fertile field of recent [Hau97] 
and upcoming innovations. The SRD hardware will certainly show better 
performance when compared to GPP software implementation, given the 
large time overhead incurred for reconfiguration in current commercial 
FPGAs. The DRD hardware will benefit the most from innovations in the 
fast reconfiguration arena, while requiring significant more effort in 
developing compiler optimization. The set of software support tools (run- 
time OS, profilers, compilers, loaders) necessary for this DRD represents 
considerable design effort. An effort already spent for the commercial GPP 
support, but not yet for the upbringing of the dynamically reconfigurable 
platforms. 
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7. A RECONFIGURABLE ARCHITECTURE FOR 

IMAGE PROCESSING 



DRIP (Dynamically Reconfigurable Image Processor) [Ada99] is a 
reconfigurable architecture based on the pipelined NP9 [Ada97], which is a 
static-design image processor based on the neighborhood processor 
architecture proposed by Leite [Lei94], A neighborhood processor is a 
special computing device that simulates an array processor, a special class of 
parallel architecture consisting of simpler processors elements (PE) 

The design goal for DRIP is to produce a digital image processing system 
using a dynamic reconfiguration approach, initially in a SRD scheme. Based 
on a previous NP9 design, done with conventional FPGAs in a static design 
scheme, we were expecting to obtain a considerable improvement in 
performance, with an operating frequency of 32 MHz for real-time 
processing under a pipeline organization. 

7.1 The processor elements 



The PEs {Figure 3. a) ofNP9 are functionally simple and can execute just 
two basic operations: addition and maximum. Each PE has two inputs 
(pixels XI and X2), two weights (W1 and W2) associated to those inputs 
and one output S. In the current model of the PE, weights can assume only 
three values: -1,0 and 1. The DRIP/NP9 PEs are interconnected according to 
a data flow graph {Figure i.b) which is based on a sorting algorithm.. 




Figure 3. Model of the NP9/DRIP Processor Element(a) and Data Flow Graph (b) 

DRIP architecture works with customized PEs. In the set of 1 8 possible 
PE functions, one may remove the redundant functions: those are equivalents 
or symmetrical on its inputs, thus reducing the effective number of functions 
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to 8. Each highly optimized function is a component of a basic function 
library. 

7.2 Design Flow 

Typical design flow of the configuration of an algorithm onto DRIP is 
shown in Figure 4. First, an image processing algorithm is specified and 
simulated to verify its functionality. Later, the algorithm is optimized and 
translated to an intermediate representation, which matches the DRIP 
architecture. 




Figure 4. Design Flow of DRIP System 

The synthesis process uses the previously designed function library, fully 
optimized for a better performance. The configuration bitstream that 
customizes the FPGA for the algorithm implementation is stored in a 
configuration library. The reuse of the modules of this library is essential for 
efficient implementation of several image processing functions. Once the 
configuration bitstream data is stored, it can be used repeatedly and over 
several modules of the entire architecture {Figure 5). 




Figure 5. A Digital Image Processing System using DRIP 

In the complete digital image processing system, DRIP is part of a more 
complex system, consisting of two memories (configuration memory and 
frame buffer, which stores a local copy of the image), the frame handler 
(which generates the neighborhood), and the configuration and I/O 
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controllers. The most critical issue for the overall performance is bus 
bandwidth from the frame buffer to DRIP. The best solution is to design a 
single chip containing DRIP and the buffer handler, also including 
substantial sub-frame buffer memory. 

7.3 DRIP Results with Dynamic Reconfiguration 

The resource utilization in the NP9 design was inefficient, and the 
processor used 6,526 logic elements (LEs) in two FPGA devices (1 Altera 
FlexlOKTO and 1 Flex 1 OK 100). DRIP achieved much better results for the 
same implementation technology, using only 1,113 LEs of a Flexl0k30. This 
is 83% less area (for the worst-case configuration of DRIP) than the NP9 
processor. 

The target performance of the system is computed for real-time 
processing, considering 256 gray-level digital images of 1 ,024 x 1 ,024 pixels 
at a rate of 30 frames/s. The preliminary estimated performance of DRIP 
(51.28 MHz) is 60% greater than the design target performance (32 MHz) 
and almost 200% faster than the fixed hardware (non-reconfigurable) NP9 
implementation (17.3 MHz). 



8. CONCLUSIONS 

There are plenty of experimental demonstration that the run-time 
hardware reconfiguration offers a significant performance advantage over 
the GPP software implementation. The main barriers for the commercial 
maturity of this technology were identified; on the practical side it is clear 
that the lack of a killer-application is an obstacle to the introduction of the 
significant developments that are needed in this field. In particular the 
pressing needs are: 1) the development of powerful software tools that 
support the mapping of high level language specifications into a runtime 
environment that automatically partitions the reconfigurable modules of the 
hardware. Co-synthesizers, compilers, linkers, and run-time support are 
complex if geared towards more general application codes; 2) on the 
hardware side, the development of FPGA families with fast reconfiguration 
capability, as the DPGA case, as well as considerable more memory mega- 
blocks to support a larger set of applications which demand both 
reconfiguration memory as well as large data sets. The image processing 
DRIP is a case in which the addition of considerable more memory benefits 
the application. The GPPs themselves are reserving increasing amounts of 
area to caching data and instructions closer to the decode/execute units; the 
shortcoming of currently commercial FPGAs is their lack of memory 
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megablocks and of support for fast and/or partial reconfiguration. If FPGAs 
would incorporate those features, performance of DRD would then become 
even more appealing when compared to programmable GPP solutions. 
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Abstract Term Rewriting System (TRS) is a good formalism for describing concurrent sys- 

tems that embody asynchronous and nondeterministic behavior in their specifica- 
tions. Elsewhere, we have used TRS’s to describe speculative micro-architectures 
and complex cache-coherence protocols, and proven the correctness of these sys- 
tems. In this paper, we describe the compilation of TRS’s into a subset of Verilog 
that can be simulated and synthesized using commercial tools. TRAC, Term 
Rewriting Architecture Compiler, enables a new hardware development frame- 
work that can match the ease of today’s software programming environment. 
TRAC reduces the time and effort in developing and debugging hardware. For 
several examples, we compare TRAC-generated RTL’s with hand-coded RTL’s 
after they are both compiled for Field Programmable Gate Arrays by Xilinx 
tools. The circuits generated from TRS are competitive with those described 
using Verilog RTL, especially for larger designs. 

Keywords: Term Rewriting Systems, high level description, high level synthesis, TRAC 



1. MOTIVATION 

Term Rewriting Systems (TRS’s)[Baader and Nipkow, 1998] have been used 
extensively to give operational semantics of programming languages. More 
recently, we have used TRS’s in computer architecture research and teaching. 
TRS’s have made it possible, for example, to describe a processor with out-of- 
order and speculative execution succinctly in a page of text[Arvind and Shen, 
1999]. Such behavioral descriptions in TRS’s are also amenable to formal 
verification because one can show if two TRS’s “simulate” each other. This 
paper describes hardware synthesis from TRS’s. 
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We describe the Term Rewriting Architecture Compiler (TRAC) that com- 
piles high-level behavioral descriptions in TRS’s into a subset of Verilog that 
can be simulated and synthesized using commercial tools. The TRAC compiler 
enables a new hardware design framework that can match the ease of today’s 
software programming environment. By supporting a high-level abstraction 
in design entry, TRAC reduces the level of expertise required for hardware 
design. By eliminating human involvement in the lower-level implementation 
tasks, the time and effort for developing and debugging hardware are reduced. 
These same qualities also make TRAC an attractive tool for experts to prototype 
large designs. 

This paper describes the compilation of TRS into RTL via simple exam- 
ples. Section 2. presents an introduction to TRS’s for hardware descriptions. 
Section 3. explains how TRAC extracts logic and state from a TRS’s type dec- 
laration and rewrite rules. Section 4. discusses TRAC’s strategy for scheduling 
rules for concurrent execution to increase hardware performance. Section 5. 
compares TRAC-generated RTL against hand-coded RTL after each is com- 
piled for Field Programmable Gate Arrays (FPGA) using Xilinx Foundation 1 .5i 
synthesis package. Section 6. surveys related work in high-level hardware de- 
scription and synthesis. Finally, Section 7. concludes with a few brief remarks. 

2. TRS FOR HARDWARE DESCRIPTION 

A TRS consists of a set of terms and a set of rewriting rules. The general 
structure of rewriting rules is: 



patihs ifp ^ exprhs 



A rule can be used to rewrite a term s if the rule’s left-hand-side pattern patihs 
matches s or a subterm in s and the predicate p evaluates to true. A successful 
pattern match binds the free variables of patihs to subterms of s. When a rule 
is applied, the resulting term is determined by evaluating the right-hand-side 
expression exprhs in the bindings generated during pattern matching. 

In a functional interpretation, a rule is a function which may be expressed 
as: 

A S. case S of 

Patihs ^ if P then exprhs ^ 

The function uses a case construct with pattern-matching semantics in which 
a list of patterns is checked against S sequentially top-to-bottom until the 
first successful match is found. A successful match of patihs to s creates 
bindings for the free variables of patihs, which are used in the evaluation of the 
“consequent” expression exprhs- If P^t^s fails to match to s, the wild-card 
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pattern matches S successfully and the function returns a term identical to 
S. 

In a TRS, the effect of a rewrite is atomic, that is, the whole term is “read” 
in one step and if the rule is applicable then a new term is returned in the 
same step. If several rules are applicable, then any one of them is chosen 
nondeterministically and applied. Afterwards, all rules are re-evaluated for 
applicability on the new term. Starting from a specially-designated starting 
term, successive rewriting progresses until the term cannot be rewritten using 
any rule. 

Example 1 (GCD): Euclid’s Algorithm for finding the greatest common divi- 
sor (GCD) of two integers may be written as follows in TRS notation; 

GCD Mod Rule 

Gcd(a, b) if{a>b)A{byi^ 0) -> Gcd(a-I?, b) 

GCD Flip Rule 

Gcd(a, b) if a<b-¥ Gcd(b, a) 

The terms of this TRS have the form Gcd(a,b), where a and b are positive 
integers. The answer is the first sub-term of Gcd(a,b) when Gcd(a,b) cannot 
be reduced any further. For example, the term Gcd(2,4) can be reduced by ap- 
plying the Flip and Mod rules to produce the answer 2: Gcd(2,4) Gcd(4,2) 

^ Gcd(2,2) -)■ Gcd(0,2) ^ Gcd(2,0) □ 

TRS’s for hardware description are often nondeterministic ( “not confluent” 
in the programming language parlance) and restricted so that the terms cannot 
grow. The latter restriction guarantees that a system described by our TRS’s 
can be synthesized using a finite amount of hardware. The nondeterministic 
aspect of TRS’s has a strong flavor of modeling distributed algorithms as 
state-transition systems. (See for example [Manna and Pnueli, 1991, Lamport, 
1994, Lynch, 1996, Chandy and Misra, 1988]). The focus of this paper, 
however, is on automatic synthesis rather than on formal verification of an 
implementation against a specification. 

In the rest of this section we will describe the TRS notation accepted by 
TRAC. It includes built-in integers, booleans, common arithmetic and logical 
operators, non-recursive algebraic types and a few abstract datatypes such as 
arrays and FIFO’s. Other user-defined abstract datatype, with both sequential 
and combinational functionalities, can be included in synthesis by providing 
an interface declaration and its implementation. 
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2.1 SIMPLE TYPES 

The language accepted by TRAC is strongly typed, that is, every term has a 
type specified by the user. The complete list of allowed type declarations are; 



TYPE 




STYPE 




0 


CPRODUCT 




D 


ABSTRACT 


CPRODUCT 




CN;t(TYPEi, ..., TYPEfc) where A; > 0 


ABSTRACT 


II 


Array[STYPEirfJ STYPE 




0 


Fife STYPE 




0 


ArraycAM[STYPEid^] STYPE^ey, STYPE 




0 


FifOcAM STYPEfcey, STYPE 



We begin by describing simple types (STYPE), which include built-in inte- 
ger, product and algebraic (disjoint) union types. Product types are designated 
by a constructor name followed by one or more elements. An algebraic union 
is made up of two or more disjuncts. A disjunct is syntactically similar to a 
product except a disjunct may have zero elements. An algebraic union with 
only zero-element disjuncts is also known as an enumerable type. Product and 
algebraic unions can be composed to construct an arbitrary type hierarchy, but 
no recursive types are allowed. 



STYPE 

PRODUCT 

ALGEBRAIC 

DISJUNCT 



Bit[AT] 

PRODUCT 

ALGEBRAIC 

CNfc(STYPEi, ..., STYPEfc) where k > 0 

DISJUNCT II DISJUNCT 
DISJUNCT II ALGEBRAIC 

CNfc(STYPEi, ..., STYPEfc) where k>0 



The TRS in Example 1 should be accompanied by the type declaration: 



Type GCD = Gcd(NUM, NUM) 
Type NUM = Bit[32] 



Example 2 (GCD 2 ): We give another implementation of GCD to illustrate 
some modularity and types issues. Suppose we have the following TRS to 
implement the mod function. 



Type VAL = Mod(NUM, NUM) || Val(NUM) 

Type NUM = Bit[32] 
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Mod Iterate Rule 

Mod(a, b) if a>b^ Mod(a-d, b) 

Mod Done Rule 

Mod(a, b) ifa<b -)■ Val(a) 

Using this definition of mod, GCD can be written as follows: 

Type GCD2 = Gcd2(VAL, VAL) 

GCD 2 Flip&Mod Rule 

Gcd2(Val(a), Val(d)) ifb^b -)• Gcd2(Val(t»), Mod(a, b)) □ 

2.2 ABSTRACT TYPES 

Abstract datatypes are defined by their interfaces only and are included to 
facilitate hardware description and synthesis. An interface can be classified 
as either combinational or state-transforming. We discuss array, FIFO and 
content addressable memory abstract datatypes next. 

Array is used to model register files and memories, and has only two op- 
erations defined in its interface. Syntactically, if a is an Array then a[/cyx] 
represents a combinational “read” operation which gives the value stored in the 
idx’th location, and a[idx:=v], a state-transforming “write” operation gives a 
new Array identical to a except location idx has been updated to value v. We 
only support Array of STYPE with an enumerable index type. 

Fifo buffers provide the primary means of communication between different 
modules and pipeline stages. The two main state-transforming operations on 
Fife’s are enqueuing and dequeuing. Enqueuing element e to q appears as 
enq(qf,e) while dequeuing the first element from q appears as deq(Q). An 
additional state-transforming interface clr(c/) clears the contents of the Fifo. 
The combinational operation first(C3f) gives the value of the first element in q. 
In the description phase, Fifo is abstracted to have a bounded but unspecified 
size. A rule that makes use of Fifo interfaces has an implied predicate condition 
that tests whether the Fifo is not empty or not full, as appropriate. We also 
support access to other Fifo entries with appropriate projection functions. Fifo 
entries are also restricted to be of STYPE. 

ArraycAM is similar to Array except its data fields are subdivided into a 
key field and a normal-data field. The same is true for FifOc^M and Fifo. 
The content-associative lookup interface cam( a,/rey) returns true if an entry 
with a matching key field is found. The content-associative lookup interface 
camidx(a,/rey) returns the index of an entry with a matching key field whereas 
camdata(a,/oey) returns the data field. The value of camidx(a,/fey) and cam- 
data(a,/cey) are undefined when cam(a,key) is false. 
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As can be seen from the definition of TYPE, abstract datatypes are not 
allowed in algebraic disjuncts. Thus, only a complex product type can have 
elements of abstract types. 



2.3 RULE SYNTAX 

Syntactically, a rule is composed of a left-hand-side pattern and a right-hand- 
side expression. The predicate and where bindings are optional. The where 
bindings on the left-hand-side can require pattern matching. Any failure in 
matching PATj to EXPj in the where bindings also deems the rule inapplicable. 
The expression on the right-hand-side, exp^ha^ can also have where bindings, 
but RHS where bindings can be made only to simple variables and do not in- 
volve pattern matching. In the following represents the “don’t care” symbol. 



RULE 

LHS 

PAT 

RHS 

EXP 

Prim-Op 



LHS -> RHS 

PATi/is [if EXPp] [where PATi=EXPi, ..., PAT„=EXP„] 
_ [] variable [] constant [] CNq( ) 0 CNfe(PATi, ..., PAT*;) 
EXPr/is [where variablei=EXPi, ..., vana/j/e„=EXP„] 

_ [] variable [] constant [] CNo( ) 0 CNfc(EXPi, ..., EXP^t) 
Prim-Op (EXPi, ..., EXP^) 

Arithmetic |] Logical [] Array-Access [] FIFO-Access 



The type of PAT^/i^ must be either CPRODUCT or ALGEBRAIC. In addi- 
tion, each rule must have PATihs and EXPrha of the same type. This restriction, 
together with non-recursive type declaration, guarantees that the size of every 
term is finite and the size does not change by applying the rewriting rules. In 
Example 2, VAL is an ALGEBRAIC type with two disjuncts, Val and Mod. It 
is because of this type declaration that the Mod Done Rule does not violate the 
type discipline - both sides of the rule have the type, VAL. 



Example 3 (Single-Cycle RISC Processor): The state of an unpipelined, 

simple RISC processor is described by its program counter (PC), register file 
(RF) and memory (MEM). This information is captured in the following type 
declaration: 
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Type PROC = Pr0Cs(PC, RF, MEM) 

Type PC = Bit[iV] 

Type VAL = Bit[iV] 

Type RF = Array VAL[RNAME] 

Type RNAME = RegO( ) || Reg1( ) || Reg2( ) || — Regm( ) 

Type MEM = Array INST[PC] 

Type INST = Loadc(RNAME,VAL) 

II Loadpc(RNAME) 

II Add(RNAME,RNAME,RNAME) 

II Sub(RNAME, RNAME, RNAME) 

II Bz(RNAME, RNAME) 

II Load(RNAME,RNAME) 

II Store(RNAME.RNAME) 

The processor we synthesized in Section 5. has four 32-bit general purpose 
registers, i.e. N=32, m=4. The behavior of the 7 instructions — move PC to 
register, load immediate, register-to-register addition and subtraction, branch if 
zero, memory load and store — can be specified as a TRS by giving a rewrite 
rule for each instruction. The following rule conveys the execution of the Add 
instruction. 

ProCs (pc, rf, mem) 

where Add(rd,r1,r2)=mem[pc] 

-> ProCs(pc+l, rf[rd:=(ii[r1]+ii[r2])], mem) □ 



Example 4 (Pipelined RISC Processor): The processor in Example 3 can be 
pipelined by introducing FIFO’s as pipeline-stage buffers and by systematically 
splitting each mle into local rules for various pipeline stages. For example, 
in a two-stage pipeline design, the processing of an instraction can be broken 
down into separate fetch and execute steps. We model buffers between pipeline 
stages as a Fifo of an unspecified but finite size. In a behavioral description, it 
is convenient if the operation of each stage can be described without reference 
to other stages. FIFO buffers provide this isolation; most pipelined design rules 
dequeue an input from one FIFO and enqueue the result into another FIFO. In 
the synthesis phase these FIFO buffers are replaced by a fixed-depth FIFO or 
simply registers, and flow control logic ensures that a rule does not fire if the 
destination FIFO is full. 

Here, we introduce the pipeline buffer BS in the declaration of the PROCp 
term. 
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Type PROCp = ProCp(PC, RF, BS, MEM) 

Type BS = Fife ITEMP 

Type ITEMP = Loadc(RNAME,VAL) 

II Loadpc(RNAME) 

II Add(RNAME,VAL,VAL) 

II Sub(RNAME,VAL,VAL) 

II Bz(VAUVAL) 

II Load(RNAME,ADDR) 

II Store(ADDR,VAL) 

The Add and Bz instruction rules are splitted into Fetch and Execute stage 
rules; 

Fetch Rule 

ProCp(pc, rf, bs, mem) 

-> ProCp(pc+l, rf, enq(bs,mem[pc]), mem) 

Add Rule 

ProCp(pc, rf, bs, mem) 

where Add(rd,r1,f2) = first(bs) 

ProCp(pc, rf[rd:=(rf[r1]+rf[r2])], deq(bs), mem) 

Branch-Taken Rule 

ProCp(pc, rf, bs, mem) 

if rf[rc]=0 where Bz{rc,ra) = first(bs) 

ProCp(Af[ra], rf, clr(bs), mem) 

Branch-Not-Taken Rule 

ProCp(pc, rf, bs, mem) 

ifrf[rc]^0 where Bz{rc,ra) = first(bs) 

^ ProCp(pc, rf, deq(bs), mem) 

Notice the Fetch rule is always ready to fire. At the same time one of the 
execute stage rules may be ready to fire as well. This is the first example we 
have seen where more than one rule can be enabled on a given state. Even 
though according to TRS semantics, only one rule should be fired in each step, 
we will see that our compiler tries to fire as many rules in parallel as possible 
while maintaining correct TRS execution semantics. Without parallel firing of 
rules we won’t get the pipelining effect we want. 

Since there is a race to update the pc between the Fetch and the Branch Taken 
rules, the above rules can exhibit nondeterministic behavior. Specification of 
microprocessors and cache-coherence protocols often entails nondeterminism, 
even though a given realization is usually completely deterministic. Our com- 
piler can handle such nondeterministic TRS’s. □ 
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In addition to the TRS-to-RTL compilation to be described in Sections 3. 
and 4., we are developing source-to-source TRS transformations that can 
achieve the kind of pipelining described in Example 4. The dependence be- 
tween the rules has to be analyzed carefully to ensure the correctness of all 
such transformations. Presently, human intervention is required to guide the 
transformation process at the high level. It is also possible to automatically 
derive the rules for a superscalar version of the pipelined processor in Example 
4 [Arvind and Shen, 1999]. 

2.4 INPUT AND OUTPUT 

Traditionally a TRS describes a closed system, but we are experimenting 
with new notations and semantics to support description of a system with input 
and output (I/O) ports. In an approach that only requires minimal deviation 
from a standard TRS, the designer assigns I/O specific semantics to terms using 
source code annotations. For example, a wrapper to start and terminate a GCD 
computation can be given as: 

Type TOP = Top(MODE, NUMI, NUMI, NUMO, GCD) 

Type MODE = .Jport— Load( ) || Run( ) 

Type NUMI = —iport— NUM 

Type NUMO = — oporto NUM 

GCD Start 

Top(Load( ), X, y, _, _) 

Top(_, _, _, 0, Gcd(Val(x), Val(y))) 

GCD Done 

Top(Run( ), _, _, _, Gcd(Val(ans), Val(O))) 

Top(_, _, _, ans, _) 

Ignoring the I/O annotations (_Jpor/__ and __oporf__), the type declaration 
and rules can be interpreted exactly as before. In fact, the combinational logic 
generated by TRAC is the same irrespective of I/O annotations. The first rule 
states as long as the first subterm of TOP is Load( ), the GCD term can be 
rewritten using the second and third subterms of TOP. The second rule states 
if the first subterm of TOP is Run and the GCD computation is done (when 
the second subterm of GCD is 0), then copy the first subterm of GCD to the 
fourth subteim of TOP. 

The only effect of annotating the fourth subteim of TOP as an ^joport.- is 
that TRAC will attach wires to the output of the registers in that subterm and 
make their content externally visible through em output port. Conversely, the 
effect of annotating a term as an _Jpori__ is that the wires normally connected 
to the output of the registers in that term are redirected to an input port instead. 
A rale cannot rewrite a term labeled as an _Jpor/__ since the value of the 
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term does not correspond to any internal register. From the TRS perspective, 
an —iport— term may change unexpectedly, but atomically, without any rule 
application. 

By driving the appropriate values on the input ports corresponding to the 
first three subterms of TOP, a new GCD computation is started. Asserting 
signals corresponding to Run( ) at the input port enables GCD to execute to 
completion, and at which point, the answer appears on the output port as a 
consequence of the GCD Done rule. 

3. BASIC SYNTHESIS STRATEGY 

Although TRS’s provide great flexibility in specifying hierarchically orga- 
nized state and state transitions, a TRS, where recursive types are not allowed 
and rules are required to have the same type on both sides of — can only 
describe a finite state machine (FSM). TRAC maps a TRS to a synchronous 
FSM by 

• Mapping TRS terms to storage elements (e.g., registers, register files and 
other abstract datatypes) 

• Mapping TRS rules to combinational logic that generates next state 
values and enable signals for storage elements. 

In this section we first describe a functional interpretation of each rule and then 
derive an “action on state” view of the same rule. The latter view is the starting 
point for hardware synthesis. 

3.1 FUNCTIONAL INTERPRETATION OF A RULE: 

7T AND <5 FUNCTIONS 

In a functional interpretation, a rule of the form 
patihs 

ifexpp where pati = 6Xpihs,i , ..., paf„ = expihs,n 
exprhs 

where var\ — sxpfhg i , ..., var^yi = a^Pr/is,m 
is a function of typeoJ{patihs)->typeoj{patihs)> returns a term identical to 
the input term if the rule is not applicable. If the rule is applicable, the return 
value is anew term based on the evaluation of exprhs using the bindings created 
during pattern matching. 
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rule = A S. case S of 
PSitihs => 

case expihs,! of 

pah 

case expihs,n of 

patn 

if expp then 
let 

vari = exprhs,u varm = exprhs,m 
in 

^^Prhs 

else 

S 



s 

This function can be broken down into its two components: tt and 6. 
The 7T function determines a rule’s applicability to a term and has the type, 
typeof{patihs)^Boolean. The 6 function, on the other hand, determines the 
new term in case tt evaluates to true. 

TT = A S. case s of 
Patihs => 

case expihs,! of 
pah => 

case expihs,n of 

patfi Qxpp 

_ ^ false 

_ false 
_ ^ false 

S = A S. let 

patihs = s 

PBti = oxpifig^i, ..., patji = oxpijis^>yi 

vari = exprhs.i. varm = exprhs^m 
in 



exprhs 
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Figure 1 A graph representation of the GCD 2 type structure from Example 2. NUM is 
treated as a type alias for Bit[32], 

Using 7T and d, an equivalent functional representation of a rule is 
rule = A S. ifn{S) then S(s) else S 

3.2 A RULE AS A STATE TRANSFORMER 

In the architectural context, terms represent state, and rules define how the 
state can be transformed. If we restrict ourselves to synchronous circuits then 
each rule “reads” the state at the beginning of the clock cycle and if it can fire, it 
modifies the state at the end of the same clock cycle. In this “actions on state” 
view of a rule, one needs to update only those parts of the state that actually 
change. If two rules are enabled simultaneously and affect disjoint parts of the 
state then it is possible to execute both rules in the same clock cycle. After 
discussing the hardware to execute one rule in this section, we will return to 
the issue of concurrent firings in the next section. 

Mapping Terms to Storage Elements: A term can be represented as a tree 
based on its type. For example, the tree representation of GCD 2 is shown in 
Figure 1 . Algebraic types have an extra branch. Tag, where a register of width 
\log2(I\ records which of the d disjuncts the term belongs to. An ALGEBRAIC 
node has a branch for each of the disjuncts, but, at any time, only the branch 
whose tag matches the content of the tag register holds meaningful data. As 
an example we have shaded the active portions of the tree corresponding to 
Gcd(Val(2), Mod(4, 2)) in Figure 1. 

We can assign an unique name to each storage element based on its path 
(also known as projection) from the root. For example, the name for the second 
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(from the left) NUM register in Figure 1 would be “Proj i.Mod.Pra/ 2 ”. The 
storage implied by a term can be represented as a set of <proj, REG[N]> 
pairs. For example the storage elements of GCD 2 are represented by the set 

{<Proji Jag, REG[l]>, <Proji.\/a\.Proji, REG[32]>, 
<Proji.Mod.Proji, REG[32]>, <Proji.Mo6.Proj2, REG[32]>, 

<Proj2 Jag, REG[l]>, <Proj2.ya\.Proji, REG[32]>, 
<Fro/2.M0Cl.Frc!/i, REG[32]>, <Proj2Mod.Proj2, REG[32]>} 

As an optimization, registers on different disjuncts of an ALGEBRAIC 
node can share the same physical register. In Figure 1 , the registers aligned 
horizontally are mappable to the same register. This idea can be expressed 
as allowing multiple pathnames to be associated with a single register state 
element. In a type structure that includes Array and other abstract datatypes, 
nodes corresponding to the abstract datatypes appear at the leaves of the tree. 

The value embedded in the storage elements of a term can be represented in 
a similar manner using a set of <proj, value> pairs. For example the values 
of storage elements of Gcd(Val(2), Mod(4, 2)) are represented by the set 

{<Pro/i.Tag, Val>, <Proji.\/a\.Proji, 2>, 

<Proj2 Jag, Mod>, <Proj2.Mod.Proji, 4>, <Prc>/ 2 .Mod.Pro/ 2 , 2>} 

The procedure extract-state{S,proj) to extract the values of storage elements 
from term S is defined below. Initially it is called with an empty projection 
e. Since we propose to use this function only at compile time, we assume the 
representation of a term includes its type structure. 
extract-state{S,proj)= 
case S of 

Bit[iV] => {<proj, S>} 

CPRODUCT: CNfc(Si, ..., Sk) => 
extract-state{S\ ,proj.Proj{) U ... U extract-state(Sk,proj.Projk) 
ALGEBRAIC: CNjfc(Si, ..., Sk) => 

extract-state(Si,proj.CNkJ*f'oji) U ... 

U extract-state{Sk,proj.CHk.Projk) U {<proj Jag, CNfc>} 
Array: ^ {<prp/. Array, s>} 

Fife: {<proj.F\io, s>} 

Rules as Actions on Storage Elements: Because a rule’s patihs and exprhs 
are required to have the same type, the term resulting from a rewrite must have 
the same storage structure as the initial term. In other words, beginning with 
a TRS’s starting term and its storage elements, successive rewrite operations 
never add or delete any storage elements. To implement a TRS, TRAC generates 
a state structure that is extracted from the starting term, and the rules are 
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implemented as combinational logic that updates the content of the storage 
elements. 

The pattern matching on the left-hand-side of a rule (the tt function) es- 
sentially tests the values of some of the storage elements, tt can also include 
combinational functions from the interface of abstract datatypes, tt for the 
Flip&Mod rule of Example 2 will look like the following: 

TT = (Proji.Tagistate) = Val) A (Proj2.Tag(state) = Val) 

A (Proj2^a\.Proji{Stat6) ^ 0 ) 

The right-hand-side of a rule (or S) can be viewed as specifying actions on 
the storage elements of the input term. The actions can be represented in a set 
of <proj, action> pairs. Possible actions include setting a register to a value 
(set{v)) or invoking an abstract datatype’s state-transforming interface. The 
S of the Flip&Mod rule in Example 2 can be viewed as the following set of 
actions: 

{<Prcyi.Tag, 5 et(Val)]>, <ProjiMa\.Proi\, set(b)>, 

<Proj2.Tag, set(Mod)>, <Pwj2.Mod.Proji, set(a)>, 
<Proj2.Mod.Proj2, set(b)>} 

Recall, a and b refer to some subterms in the initial term S as established by 
the pattern matching semantics. In cirucit implementation, a and b refer to the 
initial values of the corresponding storage elements. 

Notice, the left-hand-side of the rule requires the first tag register (Proji .Tag) 
to be Val when this mle is applicable. Thus we can detele the action <Proj\ .Tag, 
5 er(Val)> without affecting the outcome. Thus, if a compiler can detect that a 
storage element is assigned the same value as its original content, it can delete 
that particular action. In general, the necessary actions when a rule fires are 

extract-state(6(S),e) — extract-state{S,e) 

where ’ represents the set difference. In practice, instead of dynamically 
testing for equality between the next and current state values of a register to 
eliminate actions, TRAC statically eliminates actions in which a register is 
updated by a value coming from itself and when a register is updated by the 
same value that it must have for tt to be satisfied. 

In another example, consider the pipelined processor of Example 4 , whose 
storage elements are 

{<Proji, pc>, <Pro/2 Array, rf>, 

<Prq/3.Fifo, bs>, <Prq/4 .Array, mem>}. 
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{</’rc >72 Array, array-update(rd,/f[r7]+/f[/2])> <Proj 3 .F\io, deq( )>} 

In general, a rule can be applied to a subterm of a whole term. In these 
cases, extract-state(S,proj) is called by a projection, relative to the whole term, 
that corresponds to the subterm. Furthermore, a rule can be applied to many 
parts of a term. In these cases, a rule’s logic is instantiated multiple times, once 
for each state sub-structure where the rule is to be applied. In an alternative 
interpretation, a subterm-applicable rule needs to be lifted to the same type 
as the TRS’s starting term prior to antdysis. The effect of applying the lifted 
rule to the whole term is the same as applying the original rule to the subterm 
within the whole term. A subterm rule may be applicable to multiple positions 
in the whole term. A separate lifted version must be created for each possible 
application. For example, the Mod Done rule from GCD 2 in Example 2 could 
be applicable to both the first and second subterms of a GCD 2 term. The two 
lifted versions of the Mod Done rule are: 

Gcd2(Mod(a, b), t) ifa<b 
-> Gcd2(Val(a), t) 



and 

Gcd2(f, Mod(a, b)) ifa<b 
-)■ Gcd2(f, Val(a)) 

3.3 CIRCUIT SYNTHESIS 

The 7T and 6 functions for the two GCD rules, GCD Mod and GCD Flip, 
in Example 1 are given below. A valid starting term for this TRS has the 
form Gcd(ar, y) where x and y are postive integers. This starting term implies 
the set of storage elements: {<Proji, /?EG[32]>, <Proj 2 , REG[i2]>}. For 
conciseness, we refer to these registers as a and b in the following definitions: 

T^Mod = a>b A b^O 

T^Flip = 3 <b 

^Mod,a = set{a — b) 

^Fiip,a = set(b) 

^Flip,b ~ 

For hardware synthesis we break down S into actions on individual storage 
elements as specified above. Therefore, for each storage element e affected by 
a rule R, gives its next state value, fr is the latch-enable signal of all the 
affected registers. Two state transition circuits corresponding to the two GCD 
rules, considered indenpendently, is first shown in Figure 2. 
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^FUp 




^Fiip 

Mod Rule Flip Rule 

Figure 2 FSM for a TRS with only one rule. 



^fUp-^^Mod 

Mod 

^Fiip 
^FiipF 

7 t„. 

Fhp 

Figure 3 Circuit for computing Gcd(a, b) from Example 1 . 




The final circuit is arrived by combining the two circuits. In these cases, 
both rules affect the storage element a but only one of them can actually fire in a 
given state. When merging the actions from rules with mutally-exclusive firing 
conditions (tt), the final latch enable is simply the logical- Oil of their firing 
conditions (e.g., + T^FUp in this example), and the next state values are 

chosen from all of the S’s using a multiplexer where a rule’s tt enables its own 
S. A sample update circuit that merges S’s from two mutually-excluisve rules 
is illustrated as circuit A in Figure 4. Figure 3 shows the FSM generated 
by combining the tt and S from both GCD rules. 

However, in general, several tt’s could be asserted, i.e., several rules could be 
applicable. In the simplest solution, a new set of disjoint triggers can 

be generated using a round-robin priority encoder fed by tti, ..., 7 t„. 0’s, which 
are mutually exclusive, globally replace tt’s at all multiplexers and at all latch 
enable Oil-gates. A sample update circuit that merges S’s from two possibly 
conflicting rules is illustrated as circuit B in Figure 4. This arbitration is 
simple and correct, but the circuit is inefficient and allows only one rewrite per 
cycle. 
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(C) Sequential Composition (D) Dominating 

Rule 1 <jjRule 2 

Figure 4 Circuits for combining two rules’ S actions on the same state element. 



TRAC does not synthesize any state structures for abstract datatypes. When 
an abstract datatype is used in a TRS, TRAC instantiates the corresponding 
Verilog module in the RTL and makes appropriate connections to the interfaces. 
The user or the library is expected to provide a Verilog module in RTL for each 
abstract datatype. A state transforming interface has an implied signal driving 
by 7 T (or (f)) to enable the state changes when the corresponding rule is fired. 

4. EXPLOITING PARALLELISM 

According to TRS semantics, if multiple rules can simultaneously become 
applicable on a given term S, one of the rules is chosen nondeterministically 
and applied atomically to rewrite S to S’. Next, a new round of rewriting 
is started from scratch on S’. When a TRS exhibits such nondeterminism, 
multiple behaviors are allowed. Using a scheduler based on a round-robin 
priority encoder as discussed in Section 3.3, TRAC implements one of the 
allowed behaviors in a deterministic circuit that fires one rule per clock cycle. 
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If the simultaneously applicable rules involve mutually disjoint parts of the 
term, then these rules can be executed in any sequence successively to reach 
the same final term. In this scenario, although the semantics of a TRS specifies 
a sequential and atomic term rewriting, a hardware implementation can exploit 
the underlying parallelism and execute the rules concurrently in the same clock 
cycle. In general it is not safe to allow two arbitrary applicable rules to execute 
in the same clock cycle because executing one of them can alter the value of 
the 7 T or the 5 function of the other. This section formalizes the conditions for 
simultaneous rule execution and suggests a scheduling that improves hardware 
performance by firing multiple rules in the same clock cycle when allowed. 

4.1 TRANSPARENCY 

The minimum condition for allowing two simultaneously applicable rules to 
fire in the same clock cycles is captured by the 7 r-transparent relationship. 

Definition 1 (7r-transparent) 

Rule Ri is TT-transparent to rule R2, denoted as R\ R2, if Vs.tti (s) A 7 T 2 (s) 

7T2((5i(s)) 

This condition states that if two mles ever become applicable on the same 
term and R\ <^i?2, then firing R\ first does not prevent R2 from firing on the re- 
sulting term. Firing in the reverse order may not necessarily be allowed, unless 
a stronger condition of mutual-transparency (or 7 r-conflict-free) is satisfied. 

Definition 2 (7r-conflict-free) 

Rules Ri and R2 are n-conflict-free if{R\ R2) A {R2 i?i) 

Given two rules where i?i<^i?2, there are two basic approaches to allow 
both rules to fire in the same clock cycle. The first approach cascades the com- 
binational logic from the two rules such that R\ is applied first to the physical 
state elements, and R2 is applied to the effective state after attempting to apply 
R\. In effect, we are creating a composite rule where 

A S . ifTt\{S) then 

ifn2(S) then 62(61(8)) else 6i(S) 
else ifTt2(S) then 62(8) else 8 

Arbitrary cascading does not always improve circuit performance since cas- 
cading combinational logic may lead to a longer cycle time, especially when 
serveral rules are composed. In a synchronous design, if the clock period 
increases, every rule firing is penalized, even when at most one rule can fire. 

In a more practical approach, the input to the combinational logic from all 
rules are driven directly by state elements. Two transparent rules are allowed 
to execute in the same clock cycle only if the correct resulting state can be 
constructed from independent evaluation of the same current state. 
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4.2 PARALLEL COMPOSIBILITY 

Two rules that do not affect the same storage elements are parallel composi- 
ble, provided allowing them to execute concurrently on the same state produces 
a behavior that corresponds to at least one ordering of rule-execution in TRS. 

Definition 3 (Parallel-Composible Transparency) 

Rule Ri is PC-transparent to rule R 2 , denoted as R\ <pc R 2 > if 

{Ri <TT R 2 ) A Vs.(7Ti(s) A 7r2(5)) ^ 2 (<^i(s)) = PC(s, ^i(s), ^ 2 (s)) 

Definition 4 (Parallel Composition) 

PC(s, Si, S 2 ) = 
case S of 
Bit V ^ 

if S\ = S2 then Si 
else if Si = v then S 2 
else if $2 = V then Si 
else ± 

CNfc(...) ^ 

if S\ — S2 then Si 
else if Si = n then S2 
else if S2 = n then Si 

else j/(Tag(Si) =CNfc) A (Tag(S 2 ) = CN^) then 
CHk{'PC{Proji{s),Proji{Si),Proji{S 2 )), 

RC{Projk {s),Projk{Si),Projk (S 2 )) 

else ± 

Arrayn a ^ y\<i<n- a[i-= PC(a[i],Si[i],S 2 [i])] 

Fife / 

if{Si is suffix of f) A {f is suffix of S2) then 
chop.prefix{ chopsuffix{Si, f),S2) 
if{S2 is suffix off) A (/ is suffix of Si) then 
chop.prefix{ chopsuffix{ S 2 , / ) , Si ) 
else J_ 

Essentially what this definition says is that, if both rules R\ and R 2 want 
to update a register, then they must produce the same value. In the case of 
an array, if the two rules update different elements of the array, then parallel 
composition will work assuming the array has multiple write ports. In the 
case of a FIFO, if one rule enqueues and the other dequeus then they can be 
combined to execute in the same cycle. 

Note Ri < PC R 2 does not imply that the outcome is confluent. Consider 
the following two rules that operate on four registers: 

i?i: F(l,rj5,/'cTr)) ^ F(1 ,/'b,1,/'d) 

R2- F(r^, l,rc, /"£))-> F(0,1 ,/'c,1) 
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Now consider the starting term F(l,l,/'c',r£)). The effect of executing 
after R2 is F(0, 1,1,1). On the other hand if R2 is executed first the result would 
be F(0,l,rc4) and R\ will no longer fire. 

For two rules to be confluent we need the following stronger condition. 

Definition 5 (Conflict-free) 

Rules Ri and R2 are conflict-free if{R\ <pc R2) A {R2 <pc Ri) 

If two rules are parallel composible, the ( 5 ’s do not collide and no special 
merging circuit is required to arbitrate their actions on the affected storage 
elements. 



4.3 SEQENTIAL COMPOSIBILITY 

Even if two rules do affect some common state, by carefully prioritizing the 
effect of the two rules such that the effects of R2 overrides Ri (in case Ri <,r 
R2), a legal outcome can still be constracted from simultaneous evaluation of 
the two rules on the same current state. 

Definition 6 (Sequentially-Composible IVansparency) 

Rule Ri is SC-transparent to rule R2, denoted as i?i <sc R2, if 

(R\ <T, R2) A Vs.( 7 Ti(s) A 7 T 2 (s)) ^ 2 (^i(s)) = SC(s, <)i(s), < 52 (s)) 

Sequential composition that implements the priotization is defined as 

Definition 7 (Sequential Composition) 

SC(S, Si,S 2 ) = 
case S of 

Bit V ^ if 82= V then Si else S2 
CN,(...) 
if $2= s then Si 

else i/(Tag(Si) =CNfcA(Tag(S2) = CN*) then 
CNjk (SC (Prq/i {s),Proji (Si ) ,Proji (S2) ), ..., 

S C {Projk (s ) ,Projk ( Si ) ,Projk ( S2 ) ) 

else S2 

Arrsy^j cl ci\i,— SC(ci[^],Si[i],S2[i])] 

Fife / 

if{Si is suffix off) A (/ is suffix of S2) then 
chop.prefix{ chopsuffix{Si^ f)^S2) 
if{S2 is suffix off) A (/ is suffix of Si) then 
chop.prefix{ chopsuffix{S2^ f)^S\) 
else ± 

If R\ and R2 are sequentially composible (i?i<7ri?2), then prioritized 
and ^2 can be generated. However, instead of applying them globally, they are 
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only used to replace tti and 7T2 at state elements that are affected by both rules. 
If a register is only affected by either Ri or R 2 then tt can be used directly. 
Circuit (C) in Figure 4 illustrates the update circuit for this case. 

4.4 DOMINANCE 

Definition 8 (Dominance) 

Rule R2 dominates rule R\, denoted as R\ <d R2, if 

(Rl <TT R2) A Vs.( 7 Ti(s) A 7 T 2 (s)) => <52(^1 (5)) = < 52 (s) 

If two rules, i?i and R2 are conflicting, but R2 dominates R\, we can 
include this information in the priority encoder when generating f’s for global 
replacement of their tt’s. If tti and 7T2 are both asserted on a cycle, instead 
of using a fair round-robin priority encoder, the encoder would statically give 
priority to tt 2 . For a two mle circuit, (j> 2 ='tt 2 and <^i=7ri A-'7T2. Circuit (D) in 
Figure 4 illustrates the update circuit for this case. 

4.5 SCHEDULING FOR SIMULTANEOUS FIRING 

To conclude this section, we describe a scheduler that is currently imple- 
mented in TRAC that makes use of conflict-free {CF) relationships. In general, 
an exact test for CF relationship between two arbitrary rule instances is ex- 
pensive (Finding an S such that tti{S) A ttj{S) is like solving SAT). Instead, 
TRAC performs several conservative tests to find as many CF relationships as 
possible. First, two rule instances that read and write non-overlapping parts of 
the systems are CF. If two mle instances do not rewrite the same registers, and 
if none of the registers affected by the 5 of one is used by the tt and 5 of the 
other, and vice versa, then the two mles are CF since this condition is stronger 
than the requirement for CF. Lastly, TRAC symbolically analyzes pairs of tt’s 
to conservatively determine when a pair can never be satisfied simultaneously 
and thus are CF by default. 

TRAC makes use of certain axioms when analyzing the conflict relationships 
between rales that reference abstract datatype interfaces. For example, 

la[idx:=\])[idx]=v 

i(a[idx:=\])[idx’:=v])[idx]=v if idx idx’ 

deq(enq(cjf,e)) = enq(deq(q),e) if q is not empty 
first(qf) = first(enq(q,e)) if q is not empty 

Based on the analysis above and taking into account the properties of FIFO 
buffers, it can be shown that the rules of Example 4 are CF except for the Fetch 
and the Branch-Taken rale. However, it can be shown that the Branch-Taken 
rale dominates the Fetch rule in the sense that the effect of applying the Branch- 
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Taken rule after the Fetch rule is the same as not applying the Fetch rule at all 
i.e., (6bzn{s) = SBzN{SFetch{s)))- Thus, instead of arbitrating between these 
two rules, the compiler gives priority to the Branch-Taken rule. 

After TRAC has establish CF relationships between as many rule instances 
as possible, a graph of rule instances can be constructed by adding an edge 
between each non-CF pairs. Scheduling groups is formed by partitioning the 
graph into connected components. Different groups never interfere and can be 
scheduled independently. For each group, a round-robin priority encoder can 
be used to map tt to ^ for arbitration. For a small group, an n x n look-up 
table can be computed off-line to encode tt to ^ where more than one (f> can be 
asserted if the rules of the asserted tt’s are CF. 

5. PERFORMANCE EVALUATION 

TRAC generates RTL Verilog that can be synthesized to a variety of tech- 
nologies by commercial tools like Synopsys and Xilinx hardware compilers. 
In this paper, we evaluate the quality of the TRAC-generated RTL’s against 
hand-coded RTL when compiled for Xilinx FPGA’s. 

Synthesis of the GCD Circuit: Both Example 1 and 2 are compiled to RTL 
by TRAC. The compile time is less than 2 sec on a 166MHz PowerPC604e. As 
a reference, our colleague, Daniel L. Rosenband, provided a hand-optimized 
Verilog RTL for GCD that uses only two 32-bit registers, a single subtracter, and 
simple boolean logic gates. The three RTL’s are compiled for XC4010XL-09 
FPGA using Xilinx Foundation 1.5i tools. We report the number of flip- 
flops and the overall utilization of the FPGA. In addition to the maximum 
clock frequency, we also report the number of clock cycles needed to compute 
GCD(53857x 10957,91 159x 10957). 



Version 


FF 

(bit) 


Util. 

(%) 


Freq. 

(MHz) 


Elapse 

(eye) 


Example 1 


64 


20 


44.2 


54 


Example 2 


102 


38 


31.5 


104 


Hand RTL 


64 


16 


53.1 


54 



The RTL generated by TRAC from Example 2 is significantly worse than 
the hand-coded RTL because the input TRS maps to a sub-optimal hardware 
structure. TRAC does not have the same ingenuity that allowed our colleague 
to realize the high-level transformations that lead to the smaller and simpler 
circuit of the hand-optimized RTL. However, the necessary information to 
achieve the same high-level transformation can be expressed at the TRS level. 
Given Example 1, TRAC produces an RTL that is structurally similar to the 
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hand-coded version and compiles to within 25% of the hand- written RTL in 
terms of circuit size and 17% in terms of circuit speed. 

Synthesis of the Unpipelined Microprocessor: Hand-optimization can often 
produce much more efficient implementations than machine compilation on 
small designs. However, as the problem size increases, the pay-back of hand 
optimizations diminishes while the effort required increases dramatically. This 
is evident in the synthesis of the simple microprocessor from Example 3. 
The TRAC generated RTL and a hand-coded Verilog RTL of the unpipelined 
processor, when targeting an XC4013XL-08 FPGA, are comparable both in 
size and speed. 



Version 


FF 


Util. 


Freq. 




(bit) 


(%) 


(MHz) 


Example 3 


161 


60% 


40.0 


Hand RTL 


160 


50% 


41.0 



6. RELATED WORK 

A behavioral description refers to specifying a component by its input/output 
behavior without implementation or structural details. In industry, such descrip- 
tions are given typically in a sequential language like the behavioral portion 
of Verilog. Another approach is to extend or adapt a popular software lan- 
guage. Transmorgafier-C [Galloway, 1995] and HardwareC[HardwareC, 1990] 
compile hardware from a source language based on C. In these systems, some 
constructs in C are overloaded to convey hardware related information such as 
clocking and registered storage. In the Programmable Active Memory (PAM) 
project, Vuillemin, et al. synthesize from an RTL in C-h- syntax [Vuillemin 
et al., 1996]. Algorithms described in data-parallel C languages have been 
used to program an array of FPGA’s in Splash 2 [Gokhale and Minnich, 1993] 
and CLAy [Gokhale and Gomersall, 1997]. Sequential C and Fortran programs 
have been parallelized to target an array of simple configurable hardware struc- 
tures[Babb et al., 1999]. The TRS-based behavioral descriptions are different 
from these approaches because on one hand TRS terms convey structural in- 
formation about the hardware, but on the other hand, TRS rules can embody a 
set of behaviors, including concurrency and nondeterminism. This is not pos- 
sible to express in any sequential language. TRS also offers a well-understood 
formalism which is useful in verification. 

More related to TRS are hardware description languages that have been 
developed in the context of formal specification and verification. TRS is 
perhaps closest to Lamport’s TLA’s. Windley uses the specification language 
from the HOL[HOL, 1997] theorem proving system to describe a pipelined 
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processor[Windley, 1995]. Matthews et al. have developed the Hawk language 
to create executable specifications of processor micro-architectures[Matthews 
et al., 1998]. However, none of these systems has been used in synthesis to the 
best of our knowledge. With a somewhat different motivation. Communicating 
Sequential Processes have been applied to hardware-software co-design by 
Gupta et al. [Gupta and de Micheli, 1993] and Thomas et al. [Thomas et al., 
1993]. 

7. CONCLUSION 

When applied in conjunction with reconfigurable technologies, TRAC can 
drastically lower the entry cost of taking on a hardware project by people 
who are not hardware designers by training. Compilers like TRAC have the 
potential to close the traditional distinction of hardware and software by creating 
a continuum of trade-offs between development cost and performance. We 
anticipate the day when all computers are shipped with a FPGA next to the 
CPU, and developers are just as ready to program the FPGA for a performance 
critical application as they would program the processor today. 
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Abstract: This paper presents a synthesis algoritlun for pipehned 

circuits. The cheuit is specified as a collection of independent, loosely- 
coupled modules connected by queues. The synthesis algorithm trans- 
forms this asynclnoiious, modular specification into a synchronous, tightly- 
coupled, and fully pipehned circuit in which queues arc implemented as 
finite buffers. Data is read from the bufiers at the begining of each clock 
cycle, new \’alucs arc computed, then the new results arc written back 
into the buffers at the end of each clock cycle. 

We have implemented a prototype synthesizer that is capable of au- 
tomatically generating synchi’onous, fully pipelined implementations of 
modular specifications. This paper presents experimental results from 
this synthesizer. 

1. INTRODUCTION 

One successful way to manage the complexity of building very large- 
scale systems is to specify them as a collection of independent, loosely- 
coupled modules connected by streams, queues or pipes. Our present 
work describes a synthesis algorithm for arbitrarily complex and general 
pipelined circuits, starting from a modular, compact high-level specifi- 
cation. 

The designer specifies the circuit as a set of modules connected by 
queues. The behavior of eadi module is specified using a set of rewrite 
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rules. Each rule reads data from one or more input queues, uses the 
data to compute new values, then writes the new values out to the 
output queues. Conceptually, each module executes independently and 
asynchronously with respect to the other modules. Because the queues 
insulate the modules from each other, the designer can use a modular 
design approach. He or she can first focus on developing each module 
in isolation, then use queues to connect the modules into a complete 
specification. 

A primary advantage of this approach is that it enables the designer 
to reason about the behavior and correctness of each module in isolation 
without worrying about the concurrent behavior of the entire system. 
This reduces human effort and makes specifications simple, compact, 
clear, less prone to mistakes, and more easily verified. It also promotes 
the reuse of existing modules in new specifications. Finally, modular 
specifications are more suitable for automatic synthesis and simulation 
than non-modular ones and have good scalability characteristics. This 
model has proved to be useful in the Unix operating system and in 
various parallel programming models [Arvind and Nikhil, 1990; Gregory, 
1987; Newton and Browne, 1992]. More recently it has been used to 
successfully model complicated hardware designs, where it has shown 
great promise in enabling very concise, clear specifications [Arvind and 
Shen, 1999; Poyneer et al., 1998]. 

A straightforward synthesis algorithm would implement this model 
directly in hardware. The problem with this approach is the queue 
management overhead. If the queues are implemented as asynchronous 
connections between independently operating modules, the system as 
a whole suffers from synchronization overhead as modules dynamically 
handshake to transfer data. 

This paper presents an alternative approach: a synthesis algorithm 
that produces a tightly coupled, fully synchronous implementation of a 
set of modules connected with queues. The basic idea behind the syn- 
thesis algorithm is to automatically compose the module definitions to 
derive, at the granularity of individual clock cycles, a global schedule for 
the operations of the entire system, including the removal and insertion 
of queue elements. The resulting implementation executes in a com- 
pletely synchronous, pipelined manner. At the beginning of each clock 
cycle, the modules read their inputs from the input queues and compute 
the next result. At the end of the clock cycle, the results are written 
to the output queues, overwriting the inputs from the beginning of the 
clock cycle. This synthesis algorithm delivers the best of both worlds: it 
allows the designer to use a modular, high-level specification and obtain 
an efficient, fully synchronous circuit. 
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The remainder of the paper is organized as follows. Section 2 presents 
an example illustrating our synthesis approach. Section 3 presents the 
synthesis algorithm and Section 4 presents the experimental results. Sec- 
tion 5 discusses related work; we conclude in Section 6. 

2. EXAMPLE 

We next present an example that shows how to use our approach 
to synthesize a simple pipelined processor. We use a processor as our 
example because we expect it will be familiar to a wide audience. Our 
approach and synthesis algorithms are, of course, generally applicable 
to wide range of circuits, not just processors. 

Our example processor has an instruction memory, a program counter 
and a register file. Figure 1.1 presents the simplified pipeline that we 
use to implement the processor. The instruction fetch stage fetches 
instructions from the instruction memory into the instruction buffer; 
the register fetch stage moves the instruction from the instruction buffer 
to the register buffer, replacing the register names in the instruction with 
the contents of the corresponding registers. The compute and writeback 
phase computes the results and writes them back into the register file. 



Instruction Register 

Fetch Fetch 



im 



Compute and 
Writeback 




pc 



Figure 1.1 Simple Pipeline for Example 



2.1 PROCESSOR STATE 

Figure 1.2 presents the declaration of the processor state, which con- 
sists of the program counter pc, the instruction memory im, the register 
file rf, and two queues, iq and rq. Lines 4 and 5 declare the state as 
a set of state variables; lines 1 through 3 contain the type declarations 
for these variables. The type declarations include a 3 bit register name 
type reg, an 8 bit integer type val, an 8 bit integer type loc which 
represents the locations of instructions in the instruction memory, an 
instruction type ins, and a type irf for instructions whose register 
operands have been fetched from the register file. The instruction type 
is a tagged union type, similar to those found in ML [Milner et al., 1990] 
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and Haskell [Hudak et al., 1992]. Each instruction can be either an INC 
instruction, which increments the value in its single register argument, 
or a JRZ instruction, which tests the value in its register argument and, 
if the value is zero, jumps to the location in its location argument. 

1 type reg = int(3), val = int(8), loc = int(8); 

2 type ins = <INC reg> I <JRZ reg loc>; 

3 type irf = <INC reg val> I <JRZ val loc>; 

4 var pc : loc , im : ins [N] , rf : val [8] ; 

5 var iq = queue (ins), rq = queue (irf); 



Figure 1.2 State Variables and Type Declarations for Example 



2.2 QUEUES 

Queues provide buffered, first-in, first-out connections between mod- 
ules. There are several operations that modules can perform on a queue 

q* 

■ head(q) : Retrieves the first element in the queue. 

■ tail(q) : The rest of the queue q after the first element. Usually 
used to specify the new value of the queue after removing the first 
element. 

■ insert (q,e) : The queue q after inserting the element e at the 
tail of the queue q. Usually used to specify the new value of the 
queue after inserting a new element. 

■ notin(q,e) : Tests if the element e is not in the queue q. 

Our specification models the pipeline buffers iq and rq in our example 
as queues. 



2.3 UPDATE RULES 

Figure 1.3 presents the code that implements the modules in our ex- 
ample. There are three modules, one for each pipeline stage. Each mod- 
ule is implemented by a set of update rules. Each rule has an enabling 
condition and a set of updates to the state. When the enabling condition 
evaluates to true, the rule is enabled and can execute, in which case its 
updates are atomically applied to the state. Conceptually, the execu- 
tion of the system repeatedly chooses an enabled rule and executes it. 
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This is a standard model of asynchronous execution found, for example, 
in systems such as Unity [Chandy and Misra, 1988] and term rewriting 
systems [Baader and Nipkow, 1998]. 



// Instruction Fetch Stage 

1: if true then iq = insert (iq,im [pc] ) ; pc = pc+1; 

// Register Operand Fetch Stage 

2: if <INC r> = head(iq) and notin(rq, <INC r _>) then 
iq = tail(iq); rq = insert (rq, <INC r rf[r]>); 

3: if <JRZ r 1> = head(iq) and notin(rq, <INC r _>) then 
iq = tail(iq); rq = insert (rq, <INC rf [r] 1>) ; 

// Compute and Writeback Stage 

4: if <INC r v> = head(rq) then 

rf = rf[r->v+l]; rq = tail(rq); 

5: if <JRZ V 1> = head(rq) and v = 0 then 
pc = 1; iq = nil; rq = nil; 

6: if <JRZ V 1> = head(rq) and ! (v = 0) then 
rq = tail(rq); 



Figure 1.3 Update Rules for Example 



We illustrate the execution of the system by going through the set 
of rules. The condition for the instruction fetch rule, rule 1, is true, 
which means that it is always enabled. When it executes, it fetches an 
instruction from the instruction memory and inserts it into the instruc- 
tion queue iq. It also increments the program counter pc to set up the 
next fetch. 

The two rules in the operand fetch stage, rules 2 and 3, remove instruc- 
tions from the instruction queue, fetch the register operands, and insert 
them into the rq. Rule 2 processes INC instructions, and rule 3 processes 
JRZ instructions. Both rules use a form of pattern matching similar to 
that found in ML and Haskell. Consider rule 2. The enabling condition 
is <INC r> = head(iq) and notin(rq, <INC r _>). The first clause 
of this condition, <INC r> = head(iq), is true if an INC instruction is 
the first instruction in the instruction queue iq. Furthermore, if there is 
such an instruction, the clause matches and hinds the variable r to the 
register name argument of the INC instruction. The variable r can then 
be used later in the rule to refer to this operand. 
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The second clause, notin(rq, <INC r _>) uses the binding to check 
for a read before write hazard. If there is a pending instruction waiting 
to execute that will write the register r, the machine must delay the 
operand fetch so that it fetches the value after the write. If there is a 
pending instruction that will write the register r, the instruction is in 
the rq queue. The clause notin(rq, <INC r _>) checks to make sure 
that there is no such instruction in rq, and the rule as a whole is enabled 
and can execute only if there is no hazard. 

If the rule is enabled, it fetches the register operand and inserts the 
instruction, along with this operand, into the next queue in the pipeline, 
the rq queue. It also removes the instruction from the instruction 
queue. The other rules perform similar activities, removing elements 
from queues, processing the data in the elements to generate results, 
then inserting the results into the next queue or writing the result back 
into the register file. In particular, the update rf = rf [r->v+l] from 
the first rule in the compute and writeback stage, rule 4, sets element r 
of the register file rf to be v+1. 

2.4 SYNTHESIS 

In the abstract model of computation described above, the modules 
execute in a completely decoupled way. The rules execute whenever they 
are enabled, with the queues carrying results between modules. In effect, 
the queues decouple the modules, enabling the designer to focus on each 
module in turn. This design methodology scales to very large systems, 
including systems with hierarchically defined modules. The only prob- 
lem is that an efficient hardware implementation must be tightly coupled 
and synchronous. Ideally, the stages of the processor would execute in 
a strict pipeline, with the queues implemented as hardware buffers and 
each stage reading the value from the previous stage in the same clock 
cycle as the new value is written into the register. The next section 
presents a synthesis algorithm that accomplishes this goal. 

3. ALGORITHM 

Given a system specification, the synthesis algorithm combines the op- 
erations in the rules first into a global schedule, then into a synchronous 
circuit that implements the specification. The basic approach is, at each 
clock cycle, to give each rule an opportunity to execute. If a rule is 
enabled at that cycle, it will execute. The challenge with this approach 
is to ensure that the final result at the end of the cycle correctly reflects 
the atomic execution of all of the rules that executed in that cycle. We 
meet this challenge by symbolically executing the rules in sequence, with 
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each rule operating on the output of the previous rule. The final result 
is an expression for each state variable. This expression is the new value 
of the state variable in the next clock cycle, and reflects the combined 
updates of all the rules that executed in the previous clock cycle. 

To avoid the problem of an excessively long clock cycle, the algorithm, 
when possible, relaxes the enabling condition at each rule so that it is 
evaluated in the initial state, at the beginning of the clock cycle, rather 
than in the state produced by the previously executed rule. In particular, 
this technique ensures that data from state variables moves through at 
most one module in each clock cycle, which in turn ensures that the 
critical path of the circuit does not cross module boundaries. The clock 
cycle time of the system is therefore determined by the modules, not how 
they are connected together. The algorithm consists of the following 
phases: 

■ Rule Numbering: The algorithm numbers rules for symbolic ex- 
ecution, determining the intermediate state in which each rule will 
be evaluated. Figure 1.4 illustrates the numbering of all different 
versions of the state variables for all the rules in our previous ex- 
ample. As this example shows, the numbering is set up so that 
each rule reads the version of the state variables produced by the 
previous rule. 

■ Relaxation: When possible, the algorithm relaxes the calculation 
of the enabling condition for each rule so that it is evaluated in 
the initial state, not the intermediate state from the previous rule. 
This transformation has the effect of limiting the critical path that 
determines the length of the clock cycle. 

■ Queue Finitization: In the initial specification, the queues have 
unbounded length. Based on input from the designer, the algo- 
rithm chooses a finite length for each queue. It then modifies the 
rules to ensure that no queue ever exceeds its finite length. The 
key issue is to ensure that no rule ever executes if there will be 
no room for its result in the output queues. This is more difficult 
than it may sound, because each rule must take into account the 
number of items in the queue at the beginning of the clock cycle, 
the number of elements inserted and removed by rules before it in 
the evaluation order, and the number removed by rules after it in 
the evaluation order. 

■ Symbolic Execution: The algorithm symbolically executes the 
rules in sequence to obtain an expression for each state variable. 
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The expression is the value of the variable in the next clock cy- 
cle. Because rules may not be enabled in a given state and may 
therefore not execute, the expressions contain conditionals. 

■ Optimizations: The algorithm optimizes the representation by 
performing common sub-expression elimination to eliminate any 
duplication, and mutual exclusion testing to eliminate executions 
that can never actually occur (i.e. false paths in the circuit). 

■ Verilog Generation: The algorithm generates one or more hard- 
ware registers for each state variable, depending on its type. For 
each state variable, the value in the next clock cycle is determined 
by the combinational logic implementing the corresponding deter- 
mined expression. 

We next discuss the more complicated phases of the synthesis algo- 
rithm. 

if true then iqi= insert (iqo,im[pcQ] ) ; pc^= pcg+l; 
if <INC r> = head(iq^) and notin(rq^, <INC r _>) then 
iq2= tail(iq^); rq2=insert (rq^ , <INC r rfi[r]>); 
if <JRZ r 1 > = head(iq2) and notin(rq2, <INC r _>) then 
iq3= tail(iq2); rq3 = insert(rq2, <INC rf2fr] 1 >) ; 
if <INC r v> = head(rq3) then 

rf4= rf3[r->v+l]; rq4= tail(rq3); 
if <JRZ v 1 > = head(rq4> aind v = 0 then 
pC5= 1 ; iq5= nil; rq5 = nil; 
if <JRZ v 1 > = head(rq5) and ! (v = 0 ) then 
rqg= tail(rq^); 

Figure I.4 Numbered Rules for Example 



3.1 RELAXATION 

The rule numbering in Figure 1.4 suffers from an excessively long clock 
cycle. Consider, for example, the system starting out with nothing in 
any of the queues. The last version of the state variables reflects the 
entire fetch and execution of the next instruction. Obviously, we would 
like the fetch and execution to be pipelined over multiple clock cycles. 
We achieve this goal by relaxing the versions tested in the enabling 
conditions of each rule — we replace each version of each state variable 
with the earliest safe version. An earlier version of Vj^ name Vk-, is safe 
if the following property holds: 
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If the rule’s enabling condition, C is true with Vj replaced by Vk^ 
then it is also true with Uj, i.e. C[vk/vj] implies C. 

This transformation is valid for two reasons: 

■ Safety: After the transformation, each rule is enabled in a subset 
of the states in which it was enabled before the transformation, 
and, if enabled, produces the same result as before the transfor- 
mation. So each execution of the transformed system is also an 
execution of the original system. 

■ Liveness: The transformation never completely disables a rule 
— the transformed enabling condition tests the original state, and 
the rule executes if it is enabled in this state. 

Figure 1.5 presents the transformed system in our example. A key 
property that enables this transformation is that if a rule that tests the 
element at the head of a queue is enabled, it remains enabled if additional 
elements are inserted at the tail of the queue. This property makes it 
possible to relax the rules in the example so that they test the initial 
version of each queue instead of the version produced by earlier rules. 

In many cases, the algorithm can order the rules to perform queue 
operations in the following order: first checks of the form notin(q,e) 
that test that an element is not in a queue, then insertions into the 
tail of the queue, then tests that the head of the queue satisfies a given 
property, then removals from the head of the queue. Being able to put 
the rules in this order is sufficient (but not necessary) to ensure that the 
algorithm will be able to relax the enabling conditions so that they all 
test the initial version of each queue. 

if true then iq^= insert (iqo,im[pco] ) ; pci= pcg+l; 
if <INC r> = head(iqo) and notinCrq^, <INC r _>) then 
iq2= tail(iqj); rq2=insert (rq^ , <INC r rfi[r]>); 
if <JRZ r 1 > = head(iqQ) and notin(rqQ, <INC r _>) then 
iq3= tail(iq2); rq3 = insert (rq2, <INC rf2[r] 1 >) ; 
if <INC r v> = head(rqo) then 

rf4= rf3[r->v+l]; rq4= tail(rq3); 
if <JRZ V 1 > = headCrqg) and v = 0 then 
pc5= 1 ; iq[5= nil; rq5 = nil; 
if <JRZ v 1 > = head(rqQ) and ! (v = 0 ) then 
rqg= tail(rqg); 

Figure 1.5 Relaxed Rules for Example 

The relaxation algorithm proceeds as follows. It processes the rules 
of the system in the order in which they are numbered. At each rule. 
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it repeatedly attempts to replace the current version of the state vari- 
ables in the enabling condition with the previous version. This attempt 
succeeds if the enabling condition with the previous version of the state 
variables implies the enabling condition with the current version or if 
the enabling conditions are mutually exclusive. The implication test 
and mutual exclusion tests are performed using a combination of reso- 
lution [Ballantyne, 1982] and a set of simplification and reduction rules, 
and operate on the enabling conditions once they have been transformed 
into conjunctive normal form. 

3.2 QUEUE FINITIZATION 

When the queues are implemented in hardware, there is a specific 
number of entries allocated for the queue, and the synthesis algorithm 
must generate a circuit that does not exceed that length. The algo- 
rithm therefore analyzes the rules to determine the circumstances under 
which a queue may grow beyond its hardware limit. It then modifies the 
enabling conditions to ensure that the queues never exceed the limit. 

Conceptually, the generated circuit maintains several counters for each 
queue: a counter Lq that contains the number of elements in q at the 
beginning of the clock cycle, a counter Iq that maintains, for each rule, 
the net number of elements that preceding rules insert into q (this num- 
ber is the number of elements inserted minus the number removed), and 
a counter Rq that maintains, for each rule, the number of elements that 
succeeding rules remove from q. Both of these counters are dynamically 
generated using combinational logic, and count only insertions and re- 
movals from rules that are enabled in the current clock cycle. There is 
also the hardware limit of the ma:ximum number of queue entries. 

The basic idea is to augment the enabling condition for each rule that 
inserts an element into q so that it does not execute unless a subsequent 
rule clears the queue or Lq Iq — Rq < N^. Because the values of the 
counts depend directly on the enabling conditions, it may be more ef- 
ficient to simply test combinations of enabling conditions rather than 
computing the counts explicitly. Figure 1.6 presents our example af- 
ter the application of the queue finitization algorithm. In this figure, 
length(g) = Lq + Iq. 

Note that because the values of Iq and Rq affect the enabling con- 
ditions, it is possible for there to be a cycle of dependences between 
the different values of these counters. This occurs, for example, when 
there is a cycle of rules waiting for each other to remove elements from 
queues. In the worst case, there may simply be no way to avoid dead- 
lock without changing the hardware to add more space in the queues. 
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if length (iqo) < Niq or 

(<INC r> = head(iqQ) and notin(rqQ, <INC r _>)) or 
(<JRZ r 1> = headCiq^) and notin(rqQ, <INC r _>)) or 
(<JRZ V 1> = head(rqfl) and v = 0) eind 
length (rqp) < Nrq or length (iq^) < Niq or 
<INC s _> = head(rqo) or 
(<JRZ V 1> = head(rqjj) and v = 0) or 
(<JRZ V 1> = head(rqQ) and ! (v = 0) then 
iqj = insert (iqo, im [pcp] ) ; pc^ = pcp+l; 
if <INC r> = head (iqo) and 
notin(rqo, <INC r _>) and 
length (rqo) < Nrq or 
<INC s _> = head(rqo) or 
(<JRZ V 1> = head(rqo) and v = 0) or 

(<JRZ V 1> = head(rqo) and ! (v = 0) then 

iq 2 = tail(iq^); rq 2 =insert (rqj , <INC r rfi[r]>); 
if <JRZ r 1> = head (iqo) and 
notin(rqo, <INC r _>) and 
length (rqo) < Nrq or 
<INC s _> = head(rqo) or 
(<JRZ V 1> = head(rqo) and v = 0) or 

(<JRZ V 1> = head(rqo) and ! (v = 0) then 

iqo = tail(iq 2 ); rqg = insert(rq 2 , <INC rf 2 [r] 1>) ; 
if <INC r v> = head (rqo) then 

rf 4 = rf 3 [r->v+l]; rq 4 = taiKrqg); 
if <JRZ V 1> = head(rqo) and v = 0 then 
pCg = 1; iqs = nil; rq^ = nil; 
if <JRZ V 1> = head(rqo) and ! (v = 0) then 
rqg = tail(rqg); 



Figure 1.6 Rules in Example After Queue Finitization 
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But even if there are cycles of rules waiting for each other to remove 
elements, it may still be possible for the synthesis algorithm to generate 
a deadlock-free circuit without increasing the queue length. 

The key insight in this case is that finitization will not introduce 
deadlock if there is a way for existing elements to be removed from all of 
the queues so that there is room for new elements. Assume the sequence 
of rules RjRj^i...Rj^rn with enabling conditions CjCj-^\...Cjj^rn creates 
a cycle for the current rule R{ with queue where length(g) = -f 
If Ci implies VO < / < then all of the rules in the cycle can 

execute. Otherwise, none of them can. 

3.3 SYMBOLIC EXECUTION 

Symbolic execution determines a new value for each state variable at 
the end of the clock cycle in terms of the values at the start of the clock 
cycle. It does this by substituting out the intermediate versions of each 
state variable. The result is an expression, in the original versions of the 
state variables, for each use of each state variable in the system. The 
versions at the last rule are latched back into the state variables at the 
end of the clock cycle, and provide the initial values for the start of the 
next clock cycle. 

3.4 OPTIMIZATIONS 

To improve the quality of the synthesized circuit, the compiler op- 
timizes the expressions, using common sub-expression elimination and 
mutual exclusion testing. If an expression contains a value that will 
never actually occur in practice because the conditions required to ob- 
tain the value are mutually exclusive, the computation of that value is 
eliminated from the expression. A typical example is a value obtained 
if both a JRZ and an INC instruction is at the head of the instruction 
queue. Obviously, the instruction must be either a JRZ instruction or an 
INC instruction, but not both. So such a value will never be computed 
in the actual circuit. The mutual exclusion testing is implemented using 
resolution, simplification, and reduction. 

We illustrate the symbolic execution and optimizations principle by 
presenting the final value of the instruction queue iq. If there is a taken 
branch, the instruction queue is cleared. If there is already an instruction 
at the head of the instruction queue that can go through the register fetch 
stage, the final result is obtained by inserting the new instruction into 
the tail of the queue and removing the instruction from the head of the 
queue. Otherwise, the circuit checks to see if there is an empty entry 
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in the instruction queue. If so, it fetches another instruction; if not, the 
instruction queue does not change. 

Figure 1.7 presents the result of the expression evaluation; note the in- 
troduction of the temporary variables tl, t2, t3, and t4. These variables 
will turn directly into combinational logic in the final implementation of 
the circuit. 

let 

tl = <INC r> = head(iqo) and notinCrqg, <INC r _>) 
t2 = <JRZ r 1> = headCiq^) and notinCrq^, <INC r _>) 
t3 = insert (iqo, im[pcQ]) 
t4 = tail(t3) 

iqe = 

if <JRZ V 1> = head(rqQ) and v = 0 then nil 

else if tl then t4 

else if t2 then t4 

else if length(iqo) < Niq) then t3 

else iqo 



Figure 1.7 Result of Symbolic Execution for iq 



3.5 VERILOG GENERATION 

The final step is to generate synthesizable Verilog for the circuit. The 
basic approach is that each state variable is implemented as one or more 
hardware registers, with the expressions generated during the symbolic 
execution providing the new values for the state variables at the end of 
each clock cycle. 

The Verilog generation is straightforward. The algorithm generates 
combinational logic that computes the value of each expression, then 
connects the computed values to the inputs of the hardware registers 
that implement the corresponding state variables. In the future we may 
explore implementations that use more complicated synthesis algorithms 
for operations that are expensive to implement in combinational logic. 

The compiler currently uses Verilog arrays to implement memories 
such as the instruction memory in our example. Current memory im- 
plementations are single ported, but we are exploring ways to obtain 
multi-ported memories, either under the control of the designer or au- 
tomatically as part of the synthesis algorithm. We are also exploring 
the use of SRAM or DRAM to implement larger memories. Queues are 
implemented as registers. 
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Benchmark 


Cycle Time 


Area (NAND2 gates) 


Map Effort 


Constraints 


Bubblesort 


9.59ns 


« 5121 


medium 


Clk = 10 


Butterfly 


9.61ns 


w 5170 


medium 


Clk = 10 


Processor 


10.48ns 


«4830 


low 


none 



Table 1.1 Benchmaxk Characteristics 



4. EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

We have implemented a prototype synthesis system based on the algo- 
rithm presented in this paper. We have used this algorithm to generate 
synthesizable Verilog implementations for the benchmarks described be- 
low. These Verilog implementations were tested using the NC Verilog by 
Cadence, then synthesized using the Synopsys Design Compiler to an 
industry standard .25 micron standard cell process. 

The first benchmark implements Bubblesort for eight 8-bit numbers. 
The second benchmark implements a butterfiy network similar to the 
ones used in bitonic sorting networks and in FFTs. The last bench- 
mark is an 8-bit pipelined processor specification. The synthesized, gate 
level model of the processor was then regression tested using the ASIC 
vendor’s simulation libraries in order to confirm correct synthesized func- 
tionality. Table 1.1 presents several benchmark characteristics. 

5. RELATED WORK 

The synthesis of hardware from various description languages has been 
and continues to be an active area of research [Micheli, 1994]. In this 
section we discuss systems for specifying custom microprocessors, syn- 
chronous datafiow languages, and recent work using term rewriting sys- 
tems. 

There is a large market for embedded processors customized for a 
specific application. Researchers have proposed to support the develop- 
ment of such systems by providing languages that allow the designer to 
quickly describe a customized architecture [Pyo et ah, 1992; Park and 
Walker, 1988]. The research presented in our paper, on the other hand, 
is designed to support the development of arbitrary circuits, not just 
microprocessors. 

Other researchers have proposed a design methodology based on syn- 
chronous datafiow [Ho et al., 1998]. While the resulting specifications 
contain modules, the connections between modules are synchronous, 
which forces the designer to understand the global timing of the cir- 
cuit when designing each module. The research presented in our paper 
uses asynchronous queues to connect modules. The synthesis algorithm 
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automatically derives the global schedule of operations in the circuit, 
freeing the designer from the need to understand the global timing. 

The research most closely related to ours is the work of James Hoe 
and Arvind on the synthesis of circuits specified as term rewriting sys- 
tems [Hoe and Arvind, 1999; Hoe et ah, 1997]. The basic goal is the 
same: to synthesize synchronous implementations of modular, queue- 
based specifications. There are differences, however, in the synthesis 
algorithms. In particular, their approach executes multiple rewrite rules 
in the same cycle only if they are completely independent. In our ap- 
proach, multiple dependent rules may execute in the same clock cycle, 
with the final result reflecting the combined effect. 

6. CONCLUSION 

Understanding how to manage the complexity of building large-scale 
systems is a difficult, challenging, and important problem. This paper 
presents an approach based on specifying the system as a set of indepen- 
dent, parallel modules connected by queues. This approach enables the 
designer to control the complexity of the design process by first develop- 
ing each module in isolation, then using queues to combine the modules 
and specify the complete system. 

The successful use of this design methodology for circuits requires a 
synthesis algorithm that can translate the asynchronous, loosely-coupled 
specification into a synchronous, fully pipelined circuit. This paper 
presents such an algorithm. Our initial experimental results from an 
implementation of this algorithm provide encouraging evidence that it 
can be used to deliver efficient pipelined implementations of modular 
specifications that use queues. 
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Abstract: Development of micro-electro-mechanical systems (MEMS) products is 

currently hampered by the need for design aids, which can assist in integration 
of all domains of the design. The cross-disciplinary character of microsystems 
requires a top-down approach to system design which, in turn, requires 
designers from many areas to work together in order to understand the effects 
of one sub-system on another. This paper describes current research on a 
methodology and tool-set which directly support such an integrated design 
process. 



1. INTRODUCTION 

Considerable progress in technologies for microsystems fabrication has 
made over the past two decades, resulting in a large variety of commercially 
successful devices. These products have benefited from the high 
performance and low manufacturing costs characteristic of MEMS batch 
fabrication technologies. Though the manufacturing technologies are derived 
from microelectronic fabrication techniques, most devices require 
application specific fabrication steps, which must be developed, and 
characterized. This often results in costly and time consuming prototyping. It 
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is recognized that standardization of processes will help reduce the entry cost 
of microsystems. 

MEMS sensors and actuators can be viewed as the electronic interface to 
the physical world. Some physical quantity of interest is transformed into an 
electrical quantity that can be measured, or some electrical signal is 
converted into some action on the environment. As a result of the small 
dimensions of these transducers, and the semiconductor materials often used, 
strong field coupling is present, and needs to be taken into account in the 
modeling of these devices, to accurately capture their behavior. Historically, 
most of the modeling and simulation effort has gone into developing tools 
that capture the intricate physics present in MEMS devices. 

All MEMS systems have some common layers to their design. These 
include device design (design a manufacturable component), package design 
(design a practical package), and system design (design and improve the 
system the device fits into). The requirement for design aids is best 
illustrated by considering the MEMS products that have been commercially 
successful to date. Examples include inkjet printer nozzles, pressure sensors, 
and a variety of inertial sensors used primarily in the automotive field. In all 
of these products, the design criteria for each of the individual domains were 
met successfully in an economic and manufacturable manner. 

Development of MEMS products is currently hampered by the need for 
design aids, which can assist in integration of all domains of the design [1,2]. 
The cross-disciplinary character requires a top-down approach to system 
design which, in turn, requires designers from many areas to work together 
in order to understand the effects of one sub-system on another. What is 
required is a design methodology based on concurrent design in all required 
domains. These design domains include the MEMS/MOEMS device, the 
analog sensing circuitry, the high-level system electronics, the application 
specific package, and manufacturing sensitivity analysis. 

The ability of MEMS devices to be integrated with signal conditioning 
circuitry and batch fabrication offers an important advantage over their 
macroscopic counterparts. To ensure proper functioning of such an 
integrated system, one must perform system-level simulation. Such system- 
level modeling is extremely useful in determining operation characteristics 
and verifying performance before the device is actually manufactured. This 
can reduce the need for prototype fabrication and test iterations and 
significantly reduce cost and time-to-market. 

Performing full 3-D physical simulation within each time step of a 
typical system simulator (such as SABER™, MATLAB™, or SPICE) is 
prohibitively time-consuming and numerically impractical. Hence, in order 
to simulate the appropriate system level dynamic behavior efficiently, a 
reduced-ordered model or "macro-model” of the MEMS subsystem must be 
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obtained and employed in the system-level simulator. Thus, macro-model 
construction is a key part of a design methodology [3]. 

As micro-systems become more complex and the need for models with 
large numbers of coupled degrees-of-freedom (DOFs) increases, the use of 
automated tools for generating macro-models becomes increasingly 
important. Although macro-modeling techniques have been reported by 
some researchers ([4], [5], [6], [7], [8], [9]), currently there is no systematic 
method for generating macro-models for MEMS devices in an automatic 
way. 

Design tools to support this methodology must allow passing of models 
from one group to another to foster communication between them. These 
tools must also be usable by engineers who are not high level scientists with 
years of MEMS simulation experience. 

In this paper we summarize some of the past three years work on 
developing methods and tools to enable the concurrent design of MEMS and 
MST systems. First we describe the concurrent design methodology itself, 
with particular attention to who does the designing and how different 
designers interact. We follow that with discussions of a research projects 
which now provide tools to enable the key (thick) arrow of Figure 1. This is 
a tool for automatic extraction of dynamic macro-models of MEMS devices. 




Figure 1. Design groups involved in MEMS design 
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2. CONCURRENT DESIGN OF MEMS 

MEMS design involves several layers of design work, and potentially 
concurrent engineering among several groups. An “Actor” based view of 
such concurrent engineering is sketched in Figure 1. A System Architect 
coordinates the design of a product, drawing on the knowledge and 
experience of design specialists in the digital and analog circuit, MEMS 
device, and packaging fields. Successful design of systems containing 
MEMS components requires a top-down approach to system design. This 
involves supporting the actors (design groups) in Figure 1 with behavioral 
modeling and simulation at the level of the System Architect, and enabling 
the System Architect to specify subsystem functions in each area, by 
specifying behavioral models. 

The use of electronic design automation (EDA) tools for the system level 
simulation of MEMS is attractive, as complete systems may be simulated 
together with the physical transducers, analog and digital signal processing, 
compensation and control modules, and external environmental influences. 
The System Architect can investigate the effects of various design partitions, 
and trade off the complexity of the various subsystems, and verify if these 
options are compatible with the required system performance and functions. 

2.1 Use of HDLs for Design Intent Communication 

Modem analog and mixed signal hardware description languages (HDLs) 
can advantageously be used to facilitate this communication between the 
design specialists. In our case, this corresponds to enabling the thick arrows 
in Figure 1. The use of HDLs, as opposed to SPICE models, for system level 
simulation supports the use of energy-based physical models. This prevents 
the introduction of spurious energy sources, which can occur,for example, by 
using SPICE polynomial sources to model nonlinear elements. HDLs also 
provide a rich set of syntax, constructs, and modeling methods [10]. These 
are needed to describe the complex coupled physics present in transducers in 
an accurate and efficient manner. Signal flow modeling, a technique is often 
used for the analysis of systems containing feedback loops, is supported by 
HDLs. This is the approach used by tools such as the SimulinkTM (in 
MatlabTM). The advantage of using a circuit simulator is the ability to 
seamlessly introduce models of electronics in the feedback loop. 
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Figure 2. Use of HDLs for specification and validation by system architect 

HDLs also support various levels of abstraction, which may be 
introduced by the System architect as he refines the system from an initial 
set of components with simplified behavior, to more sophisticated models 
which contain detailed information about the performance of subsystems, as 
provided by the various actors. 

The System Architect specifies the targeted functionality of each 
subsystem, as needed to fulfill the required system performance, using 
VHDL-AMS or a proprietary HDL such as MastTM, VerilogATM, 
SpectreHDLTM, HDL-ATM, etc. He can perform a system level simulation 
with these behavioral models to validate the system performance, and 
validate design partitioning that he has made. For example, it is possible to 
trade off complexity in the design of a physical transducer against the 
complexity in the signal processing subsystem. The System Architect then 
passes each of these behavioral models to the design specialists in each field. 
These behavioral models are in effect design specifications, which the 
subsystem designer must now meet. This design process is illustrated in 
Figure 2. 

Each of the design specialists may now work independently on his 
subsystem to insure that it meets the targeted functionality that is required of 
it. An example of such a design process, and the CAD tools that support it, is 
presented in Figure 3. A MEMS inertial sensor subsystem designer receives 
a specification from the System Architect. After drafting a set of layouts 
corresponding to the process he wishes to use in manufacturing the device, 
he then performs an accurate 3D simulation to capture the physics, which are 
of importance in his design. He then automatically extracts parameters of 
importance in this design, to create a reduced order model in a HDL of his 
choice. This behavioral macro-model can now be simulated and compared to 
the abstract specification provided by the system architect, to verify if the 
device design provides the required functionality. 
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Figure 3. MEMS device design inside the system design loop 

The above process is interactive. If any of the actors are unable to meet a 
targeted specification, they provide the System Architect with a behavioral 
model of their best design. The System Architect may then change the 
specification of another subsystem, in order to compensate for the actual 
performance of a subsystem. This design process is iterated upon until an 
optimal design is obtained. These decision criteria may include technical 
specifications such as performance, accuracy, speed, size, power 
consumption, functionality, but can also include economic and marketing 
considerations such as cost, reliability, time to market, dimensions. Costly 
and time consuming prototyping steps are thus avoided. 

This top-down approach to MEMS design does place considerable 
constraints on the CAD tools, as well as on the foundries and plants where 
the devices are to be manufactured. Without accurate knowledge of 
parameters such as material properties, residual stresses, manufacturing 
repeatability, operating conditions, packaging stress, etc. a CAD system can 
not operate in a predictable manner. In an analogous manner to electronic 
design automation (EDA), MEMS CAD requires the existence of foundry, 
process, and even run specific data to predict product performance with an 
acceptable accuracy. This implies the existence of systematic process 
characterization through test structures, and the calibration of the CAD tools 
using constitutive properties extracted from these test structures. 

2.2 System Design Partitioning Issues 

As indicated in Figure 1, MEMS devices are composed of multiple sub- 
systems, which are designed separately and must be integrated. This requires 
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not only communication between the sub-system designers as previously 
discussed, but also an integrated view of how to partition the sub-systems for 
optimal cost and performance. Integrated or single chip MEMS are usually 
manufactured using a set of pre and post CMOS micromachining steps using 
fab compatible materials. An example of an integrated system is the Analog 
Devices automobile airbag accelerometer [11]. Integrated devices are 
attractive because of their generally low unit cost in mass production. The 
integration of electronics close to sensors also helps noise performance. 

Hybrid MST systems offer a greater choice of technologies and materials 
for the physical transducer, thus offering possible advantages in 
performance. They are however potentially more costly to package and 
assemble, and signal conditioning may be problematic as parasitic 
impedance's are introduced between the sensor and front-end electronics. 
Ford Microelectronics uses a two-chip hybrid system for their airbag 
accelerometer [12]. 

Efficient communication between the actors in Figure 1 is required for 
both a single chip approach, and for a hybrid multi-chip system solution. The 
interaction between the designers will be simpler in the second case, as they 
will not (necessarily) be sharing the same silicon die. The exchange of 
energy and information between subsystems on different chips will take 
place through the various interconnects (electrical, fluidic, optical, etc.) 
connecting the separate substrates. Here, the specifications provided by the 
System Architect will reflect the structural partitioning provided by the 
multi-chip approach. In both cases however, the CAD support tools 
supporting the design flow will be similar. 

In both integrated or hybrid MEMS, electronics are used to improve the 
sensor performance by linearization schemes, active feedback, thermal 
compensation, chopping to reduce 1/f noise etc. Other system level 
electronics are often required such as sensor calibration, self-test, 
programmability and other application specific functions. Additionally 
design trade-offs are required such as the choice between integrating an on- 
chip pre-amp versus a complete A/D converter. The partitioning of these 
sub-systems can have a significant effect on the system performance. System 
level modeling is critical to optimizing this partitioning. 

In inertial measurement systems it is possible to trade complexity 
between the mechanical and electronic subsystems. A cheap and nonlinear 
sensing element may be improved through linearization and feedback, but 
this implies additional IC real estate. For example, a closed-loop system may 
be used to remove all mechanical and geometric non-linearity’s in an 
accelerometer by sensing the position of the seismic mass and applying a 
correction force equivalent to the acceleration, thereby immobilizing the 
mass at it’s point of rest. Care must be taken here to ensure that mechanical 
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resonance frequencies are not excited by capacitive sensing means, which 
requires a mechanical-electronic co-design. This type of force-feedback 
design was used in initial accelerometer designs [12]. When improved 
system modeling demonstrated the linearity of the mechanical part, the 
feedback was discarded in favor of a smaller, cheaper circuit [13]. 

Another example occurs in resonant sensors such as MEMS gyroscopes. 
Here it is possible to trade off mechanical complexity in the form of the 
resonator Q versus the phase accuracy of the sensing electronics. The trade- 
off point can be very dependent on the specifics of the design (including the 
fabrication process constraints) and requires modeling to optimize. 

All of these design tradeoffs can be taken into account through efficient 
top-down behavioral model generation and bottom-up validation procedures. 
Examples of products whose design is supported in MEMCAD today 
include: 



Inertial Sensors 
Pressure Sensors 
Mirrors, Gratings, Optical 
Switches 

Electrical/RF Switches 
Thermal Actuators/Sensors 



- Packaging Analysis 

- Ink Jets 

- uTAS and Lab-On-Chip 
Applications 

- Flow Sensors 

- Data Storage 



3. EXTRACTION OF MACRO-MODELS 

In this section, we describe a systematic method for modeling the class of 
electro-mechanical micro-systems that can be represented as multi- 
component, lumped, mass-spring-dashpot structures. Examples include 
accelerometers, gyros, and other structures that have rigid masses and 
compliant springs. In this lumped modeling assumption, the lumped spring 
effect originates from mechanical reaction forces and moments of the 
suspensions (or tethers) holding the proof-mass. Damping forces result from 
multiple energy loss mechanisms, but are dominated by gas viscosity. In 
addition, there are electrostatic forces and torques exerted on the 
dielectrically separated conductors in the system when voltages are applied. 
The accuracy of the developed method is verified by comparison of two 
plate-tether MEMS structures to results obtained from the developed models 
with those from full 3-D physics simulations. Good accuracy is 
demonstrated in both spatial-domain and frequency-domain dynamic 
behavior of the models. 
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3.1 Overview 

A semi-automatic and complete modeling procedure that automates the 
generation of component-level macro-models of MEMS devices has been 
developed [14]. The user assembles the system-level model by connecting 
individual component-level macro-models together. For simplicity, the 
developed method assumes that while the tethers provide mechanical 
compliance, they are electrostatically inert and massless. It also assumed that 
the proof mass is electrostatically driven and moves as a rigid body. Devices 
that do not move as a rigid body, such as membrane devices cannot be 
accurately modeled with this technique. 

The procedure begins by dividing the whole device into sub-components 
such as mechanical springs, electrostatic elements, dashpots, and proof- 
masses. These subcomponents are separately meshed and simulated over the 
desired ranges of operation. These full 3-D physics simulations are done in 
MEMCAD [15] using hybrid finite element and accelerated boundary 
element physics. The results of these simulations are fitted to multi-variable 
polynomials as functions of the desired degrees of freedom (DOFs). The 
macro-models for each subcomponent are then automatically generated in 
the behavioral modeling language of a system level simulator (SABER, 
SPICE, etc.). Finally, the component-level macro-models are assembled into 
a system-level design to model the behavior of the whole system. 

3.2 Implementation 

The modeling technique has been implemented in a tool named AutoMM 
(Auto Macro Modeler). The basic steps involve exploring the device 
operation space, modeling the data through multi-degree polynomial curve- 
fitting, and using the polynomial coefficients and other simulation data in 
dynamic equations. AutoMM consists of several sub-modules that are used 
to simulate the electrostatic, mechanical and inertial behavior of MEMS 
components in their operation space as a function of the DOFs. 

AutoMM is built around the basic functionalities of the MEMCAD 
software tool suite [8]. It directly uses the MEMCAD device creation and 
visualization methods and applies wrappers around the solver modules. 
AutoMM is constructed as a collection of functional sub-modules. This 
allows the flexible addition of components with different physical behaviors. 
It also allows the calculation of the behavioral data to be done in parallel, 
which reduces the over-all time of macro-model generation. 
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Figure 4. Sequence of operations 

Figure 4 shows the sequence of operations that are carried out by the 
AutoMM module to generate macro-models. The procedure starts by 
creating the device solid model using the 'MemBuilder' module of 
MEMCAD [15] from the device process information and the device layout. 
Then a finite-element mesh is created on the solid model. This meshed solid 
model is input to the AutoMM module which first carries out a global base 
transformation on the meshed structure according to the specifications 
provided by the designer. Examples of such transformations include 
changing separations of structures, angular orientations, lengths, thicknesses, 
density, Poisson ratio, stress, and other geometrical and material properties 
of different subsets of device components. Note that this step can account for 
the effects of manufacturing variations in the final device macro-model. 

The transformed models are then passed to the sub-modules that perform 
electrostatic, mechanical, and inertial simulations using multi-DOF boundary 
conditions. The simulation data are then fit to multi-degree polynomial 
equations (up to fourth order), which are functions of the degrees of freedom 
over which the device has been simulated. These polynomial fit coeffcients 
are finally used in system equations to create the device macro-model. 
Although most of these steps are automated, user interactions and 
interventions have been allowed in a few cases to include the capability of 
monitoring the simulation process and specification of user-defined macro- 
model parameters. 
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Figure 5. Frequency response in six degrees of freedom of a plate-tether MEMS structure. 

The thick lines show the nominal response for the 3 translational and 3 rotational DOFs. The 
thin lines show mode coupling with a 5% variation of thickness of one tether 

Figure 5 illustrates the type of results that can be obtained using macro- 
models generated by AutoMM. The frequency response of a plate-tether 
structure is compared to that of the same structure with a variation in the 
thickness of a tether, which breaks the symmetry, and introduces coupling 
between the translational and rotational degrees of freedom. This is 
accomplished by modifying the spring constant of a tether, without having to 
extract another macro-model from a full 3-D simulation. 
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4. SUMMARY 

Development of micro-electro-mechanical systems (MEMS) products is 
currently hampered by the need for design aids, which can assist in 
integration of all domains of the design. The cross-disciplinary character of 
microsystems requires a top-down approach to system design which, in turn, 
requires designers from many areas to work together in order to understand 
the effects of one sub-system on another. 

In this paper we have summarize some of the past three years work on 
developing methods and tools to enable the concurrent design of MEMS and 
MST systems. First we described the concurrent design methodology itself, 
with particular attention to who does the designing and how different 
designers interact. Secondly, a modeling procedure that automates the 
generation of macro-models of MEMS devices and shows good agreement 
to full 3-D physics simulation has been presented. This tool corresponds to a 
software realization of the thick arrow between the System Architect, and 
the MEMS designer in Figure 1. The implemented modeling technique is 
currently limited to the class of devices where the actuating and restoring 
forces are limited to electrostatic, mechanical (tensile and torsional), 
damping, and inertial types. Future developments will consider 
electrostatically active mechanical tethers with nonzero mass and macro- 
models for other physical forces, such as fluidic pressure, thermal stress, 
piezo-electric potential, etc. 
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Abstract: 

The overall performance of deep sub-micron integrated circuits is dominated 
by the interconnect. Standard Interconnect Process Parameters (SIPPs) [I] 
provides an abstract model of the interconnect system, as well as a 
methodology to derive interconnects electrical parameters from a process 
description. 

SIPPs also enables measurement of process variations and their impact on 
interconnect performance. 

This paper describes in details the SIPPs model, as well as highlights some of 
the benefits of using a standard for interconnect parameters. 

SIPPs is now an SI2 (Silicon Integration Initiative) [2] endorsed 
standardisation effort. 



1. INTRODUCTION 

The overall performance of deep sub-micron integrated circuits is 
dominated by the interconnect. One of the most difficult challenges of 
producing new, complex chips is providing process experts with tools to 
communicate the capabilities of their technology to designers. These two 
communities quite often use different terminologies. The adoption of SIPPs 
will bridge this gap and should result in higher performance devices coming 
out in shorter periods of time. Momentum is building among industry leaders 
for a program that can reduce or eliminate tool-specific interconnect 
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characterization and provide highly accurate performance estimates as 
foundries implement very deep sub-micron processes. 

Silicon Integration Initiative (Si2) has taken over leadership of the SIPPs 
development effort and is committed to going through an assessment of the 
technology. Si2 expects to complete SIPPs standardization within one year. 

1.1 Definition of SIPPs 

A set of parameters has been proposed that predicts the electrical 
performance of on-chip interconnect for multilevel-metal, VLSI processes. 
The proposed parameters ( SIPPs ) are a minimal set of parameters needed to 
accurately predict the resistance and capacitance of the state-of-the-art 
interconnect systems. SIPPs describe a simple physical model, so they can 
be used as a common interconnect parameter set for all design calculations, 
including R/C extraction tools. 

The proposed SIPPs are based on a model for the interconnect system. 
The cross-section of the model, shown in Figure 1, comprises: rectangular 
polygons representing conductors, planar dielectrics filling the volumes 
between them, and cylindrical vias (not shown). 



Layer I-fI 



Layer I 



Layer i-1 




Figure 1 . Cross section of a SIPPs model 

For each interconnect layer, there are two planar dielectrics: one lies 
between the conducting lines on the same layer (same-layer dielectric or 
SLD), and the other is between the conductors of a layer and the layer above 
(inter-layer dielectric or ILD). The dielectric constants of the two need not to 
be the same. A via is modeled as a cylinder connecting two conductor 
polygons at adjacent layers. The height of the via is the thickness for ILD. 

SIPPs are electrically predictive parameters, not an exact replica of 
interconnect geometry. The model closely approximates, but does not 
exactly replicate, the interconnect geometry of current IC processes. Instead, 
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it intentionally simplifies the actual physical geometry. Nonetheless, the 
model provides an electrically equivalent model for the interconnect system 
when dimensioned with properly chosen SIPPs. It should accurately predict 
the electrical performance of the interconnect system. For example, using a 
properly dimensioned model, a field solver operating on suitable test 
structures will predict Rs or Cs whose values match those measured from 
silicon. 

As an example of a typical simplification, fabricated aluminum 
conductors often consist of a sandwich of barrier metal surrounding an 
aluminum core. The cross section of such a wire may look I-shaped, due to 
different etch rates between aluminum and the barrier metal, or trapezoidal, 
due to different etch rates at different depths. The model accounts for all of 
these effects with equivalent rectangular polygons that predict wire 
resistance and capacitance as accurately as possible. 

Similarly, a complex multi-material dielectric is usually deposited 
between two metal levels. It is not represented explicitly in the SIPPs model, 
but is summarized by the planar dielectrics and the conductor polygons. 

SIPPs 

1.2 Description for each parameter in SIPPs 

For each interconnect layer in an interconnect system, the SIPPs based on 
the above model are shown in Figure 2. 





Figure 2. SIPPs associated with a layer. 



Layer i+1 



Layer i 
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1 . Sheet resistance (p): is the sheet resistance of the conductor layer. For 
example, sheet resistance for Metal 2 may be 0.05 Q /square. Sheet 
resistance is a piece-wise linear function of drawn width. 

2. Critical dimension loss (CDL): is the loss in the conductor width 
compared with drawn width. For example, the actual width of a Metal 2 
wire of 0.5pm drawn width and 0.1pm CDL is 0.4pm. CDL is a two- 
dimensional, piece-wise linear function of drawn width and drawn 
spacing. 

3. Conductor thickness (t): is the thickness of the rectangular conductor 
polygons in the model. For example, conductor thickness for Metal 2 
may be 0.6pm. 

4. Dielectric constant for same-layer dielectric (SK): is the dielectric 
constant for same-layer dielectric (SLD), the planar dielectric between 
conductor polygons of the same layer. For example, SK may be 3.9 for 
the dielectric between Metal 2 polygons. SK is a piece-wise linear 
function of drawn spacing. 

5. Dielectric constant for inter-layer dielectric (IK): is the dielectric 
constant for inter-layer dielectric (ILD), the planar dielectric between 
conductor polygons of this interconnect layer and the layer above. For 
example, IK may be 4. 1 for the dielectric between Metal 2 and Metal 3 
layers. 

6. Inter-layer dielectric thickness (d): is the distance between conductor 
polygons of this interconnect layer and the layer above. For example, d 
may be 0.8pm between Metal 2 and Metal 3 layers, d is a two- 
dimensional, piece-wise linear function of drawn width and drawn 
spacing of the underlying conductor polygons. 

7. Via resistance (Ryia) and via diameter (dvia): are the resistance and 
diameter of the via cylinder. For example, Rv,a may be 3 Q and dvia may 
be 0.5pm for Metal 2 n Metal 3 vias. 

1.3 Description of how to incorporate variations into 
SIPPs 

Instead of a single number, each parameter in a SIPPs set is defined by a 
pair of numbers: mean and standard deviation. SIPPs assume that the 
probability distribution of each parameter is Gaussian. Thus, SIPPs represent 
process variations, and they allow you to determine performance comers for 
the interconnect. 

Note that SIPPs do not include basic design rules, such as minimal width 
and spacing for conductors. However, these design rules would ordinarily 
accompany the SIPPs to provide a complete picture of the interconnect. 
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2. USING SIPPS 

The SIPPs described here are used to accurately predict resistance and 
capacitance of the interconnect system from layout. Simple situations may 
require only hand calculations; complex ones generally require field solvers, 
such as Raphael™, or QuickCap™ or other software. 



SIPP 


Substrate 


Poly 


Metal 1 


Metal2 


Passivation 


d 


0.3 ±0.5% 


0.5 ±10% 


0.8 ±10% 


2.0 ±5% 


2.0 ±5% 


IK 


3.9 ±1% 


3.9 ±1% 


3.9 ±1% 


3.9 ±1% 


4.0 ±1% 


t 




2.0 ±0.2 


0.6 ±0.05 


0.6 ±2% 




SK 




3.9 ±1% 


4.1 ±1% 


4.1 ±1% 




CDL 




0.05 ±0.5% 


0.1 ±0.02 


0.1 ±2% 





Figure 3. SIPPs for the 2M1P example process 

Figure 3 shows the SIPPs for a hypothetical 2M1P process, i.e., a process 
with two metal and one poly layers. For this process, constants adequately 
model all SIPPs, without need for piece-wise linear functional descriptions. 

2.1 Example: using SIPPs for predicting resistance 

Considering calculating the resistance of a Metal 2 wire of 2OO|0.m drawn 
length and O.Spm drawn width for this example interconnect system. Metal 2 
has a sheet resistance of 0.05Q /o and a CDL of 0.1pm. Therefore, the wire 
will have resistance of: 

200pm/(0.5pm - 0.1pm) * 0.05 W /o = 25Q . 

Similarly, if CDL were 0, the final line width on the silicon equals the 
0.5pm drawn width, and the resistance drops to 20Q . 

2.2 Example: using SIPPs for predicting capacitance 

Figure 4 shows a structure consisting of 3 parallel Metal 2 wires running 
over a regular array of Metal 1 wires. Consider calculating the capacitance 
the middle Metal 2 wire per pitch of the underlying Metal 1 wire. Assuming 
widths and spacings of 0.5pm and 1 .0pm for both the Metal 1 and the Metal 
2 wires. 

Accurate calculation of this capacitance requires a field solver 
simulation. All off the SIPPs listed in Table 1 except CDLp affect the 
capacitance. Appendix A shows the Raphael™ [3] input and output for an 
appropriate field solution for the structure. The desired capacitance is 0. 1 9fF 
per Metal 1 pitch, or equivalently, 0. 1 3fF/pm. 
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Metal 2 H ^ @ 

Metal 1 I 



Figure 4. Structure for capacitance calculation, in top view and cross section. 

Three Metal 2 wires cross above an array of ten Metal 1 wires. Determine 
the total capacitance of the center Metal 2 wire. 



2.3 Characterisation of SIPPs parameters 

SIPPs parameters can be verified on silicon by characterisation of test 
structures, electrical measurements, SEM measurements and end-to-end 
electrical performance checking [5]. 

By verifying SIPPs parameters, process-induced effects can be more 
accurately mapped into the design flow, allowing better modelling of RC 
parasitics [6]. 
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APPENDIX A. RAPHAEL EXAMPLE FOR 
CAPACITANCE 

This appendix contains the input and output for one possible Raphael [3] 
simulation of the cross-over structure of Figure 4. In the code, "0" refers to 
everything below Metal 1, "1" refers to the Metal 1 layer, "2" refers to the 
Metal 2 layer, and "3" refers to the passivation above the Metal 2 layer. The 
total capacitance for M21ine2, the center Metal 2 line, is 1.9fF, so its 
capacitance per Metal 1 pitch is 0.1 9fF. 

+ t*=|c*******>K>|c*>l‘****Hc***Hc*4c*****H«**********4t******4c** + *** 

**♦ RAPHAEL RC3 *** 

*** Version 4.1.1 *** 

*** Copyright (C) 1991 - 1997 *** 

*** Technology Modeling Associates, Inc. *** 

*** All Rights Reserved *** 

jt,^^i^i^***t^^************ti,i********************************* 

1 * File: SlPPs 

2 param 

3 ILD0thick=1.0; 

4vlLD0=3.9; 

5 param 
6M1CDL=0.1; 

7 Mlthick=0.6; 

8 vILDls=4.1; 

9vILDl=3.9; 

101LDlthick=0.8; 

1 1 param 
12M2CDL=0.1; 

13 M2thick=0.6; 

14vILD2s=4.1; 

15 vILD2=3.9; 

16 lLD2thick=0.8; 

17 param 

18 lLD3thick=2.0; 

19vILD3=4; 

20 * 

21 param 

22 Mlw=0.5; 

23Mls=1.0; 

24 M2w=0.5; 

25 M2s=1.0; 

26 Mlwidth=Mlw-MlCDL; 
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27 Mlspace=Mls+MlCDL; 

28 M2width=M2w-M2CDL; 

29 M2space=M2s+M2CDL; 

30 Sthick=0.9; 

31 * 

32 param 

33 Mlpitch=Mlwidth+Ml space; 

34 M2pitch=M2width+M2space; 

35 Xtotal=10*Ml pitch; 

36 Ytotal=10*M2pitch; 

37 Ztotal=Sthick+ILD0thick+Mlthick-i-ILD0thick+M2thick+ILD2thick+ILD3 thick; 

38 

39 block name=lLD0; width=Xtotal; length=Ytotal; diel=vILD0; 

40 vl=0,0,Sthick; 

41 v2=0,0,Sthick-i-ILD0thick; 

42 

43 block name=ILD Is; width=Xtotal; length=Ytotal; diel==vILD 1 s; 

44 vl=0,0,Sthick+ILD0thick; 

45 v2=0,0, Sthick+ILDOthick+M 1 thick; 

46 

47 block name=ILDl; width=Xtotal; length=Ytotal; diel=vILDl; 

48 V 1 =0,0,Sthick+ILD0thick+M 1 thick; 

49 v2=0,0,Sthick+lLD0thick+M 1 thick+ILD 1 thick; 

50 

51 block name=ILD2s; width=Xtotal; length=Ytotal; diel=vlLD2s; 

52 V 1 =0,0,Sthick+ILD0thick+M 1 thick-f ILD 1 thick; 

53 v2=0,0,Sthick+ILD0thick+ M 1 thick+ILD 1 thick+M2thick; 

54 

55 block name=ILD2; width=Xtotal; length=Ytotal; diel=vILD2; 

56 V 1 =0,0, Sthick+ILDOthick+M 1 thick+ILD 1 thick+M2thick; 

57 v2=0,0,Sthick+ILD0thick+Mlthick+ILDlthick+M2thick+ILD2thick; 

58 

59 block name=ILD31anket; width=Xtotal; length=Ytotal; diel=vILD3; 

60 V 1 =0,0,Sthick+ILD0thick+M 1 thick+ILD 1 thick+M2thick+ILD2thick; 

6 1 v2=0,0,Sthick+ILD0thick+M 1 thick+ILD lthick+M2thick+ILD2thick+ILD3thick; 

62 

63 block name=Mllinel0; width=Ml width; length=Ytotal; volt=0; 

64 V 1 =4. 5 *M 1 pitch, 0,Sthick+ILD0thick; 

65 v2=4.5*Mlpitch,0,Sthick+ILD0thick+Mlthick; 

66 

67 copy3d from=Mllinel0; to=Mlline9; direction— 1*M1 pitch, 0,0; volt=0; 

68 
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69 copy3d from=Mlline9; to=Mlline8; direction— 1* Ml pitch, 0,0; volt=0; 

70 

71 copy3d from=Mlline8; to=Mlline7; direction— l*Mlpitch,0,0; volt=0; 

72 

73 copy3d from=Mlline7; to=Mlline6; direction— 1*M1 pitch, 0,0; volt=0; 

74 

75 copy3d from=Mlline6; to=Mlline5; direction— l*Mlpitch,0,0; volt=0; 

76 

77 copy3d from=Mlline5; to=Mlline4; direction— l*Mlpitch,0,0; volt=0; 

78 

79 copy3d from=Mlline4; to=Mlline3; direction— l*Mlpitch,0,0; volt=0; 

80 

81 copy3d from=Mlline3; to=Mlline2; direction— l*Mlpitch,0,0; volt=0; 

82 

83 copy3d from=Mlline2; to=Mllinel; direction— l*Mlpitch,0,0; volt=0; 

84 

85 block name=M21ine3; width=Xtotal; length=M2width; volt=0; 
86vl=0,1.5*M2pitch,Sthick+ILD0thick+Mlthick+ILDlthick; 

87 v2=0,1.5*M2pitch,Sthick+ILD0thick-+-Mlthick+ILDlthick+M2thick; 

88 

89 copy3d from=M21ine3; to=M21ine2; direction=0,-l*M2pitch,0; volt=l; 

90 

91 copy3d from=M21ine2; to=M21inel; direction=0,-l*M2pitch,0; volt=0; 

92 

93 block name=Substrate; width=Xtotal; length=Y total; volt=0; 

94 V 1=0, 0,0; 

95 v2=0,0,Sthick; 

96 

97 window3d vl— 0.5*Xtotal,-0.5*Ytotal,0.0; 

98 v2=0.5*Xtotal,0.5*Ytotal,Ztotal; 

99 

100 options set_grid=5 00000; 

101 

102 potential 

*** POTENTIAL CALCULATION [Coulombs] 

Charge on MllinelO = -8.337879e-17 
Charge on Mlline9 = -8.476684e-17 
Charge on Mlline8 = -8.471 164e-17 
Charge on Mlline7 = -8.482564e-17 
Charge on Mlline6 = -8.438169e-17 
Charge on Mlline5 = -8.432 124e- 17 
Charge on Mlline4 = -8.441266e-17 
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Charge on 
Charge on 
Charge on 
Charge on 
Charge on 
Charge on 
Charge on 



M 1 lines = 
Mlline2 = 
Mllinel = 
M21ine3 = 
M21ine2 = 
M21inel = 
Substrate = 



-8.46493 le-17 
-8.582391e-17 
-8.443481e-17 
-5.231 llle-16 
1.905325e-15 
-5.2067 13e- 16 
= -1.609720e-17 
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Abstract For the board-level routing of intermodule connections with reprogrammable 
devices in a prototyping environment we present an Integer Linear Programming 
(ILP) model. It is solvable in polynomial time for architectures consisting of 
two routing devices even for multi-terminal nets. A net decomposition strategy 
is presented to handle all remaining infeasible problems. In contrast to previous 
work this approach allocates a minimum of additional port resources and thus 
significantly improves the routability of multi-terminal net dominated designs. 

Keywords: Reconfigurable Interconnect, Rapid-Prototyping, Board-Level Routing, ILP- 

Model 



1. INTRODUCTION 

Advances in integrated circuit technology resulted in large and fast recon- 
figurable devices such as field-programmable gate arrays (FPGAs) and field- 
programmable interconnection components (FPICs) and have enabled design- 
ers to create a new class of open-architecture reconfigurable hardware plat- 
forms. Whereas FPGAs are mainly used for prototyping digital logic designs, 
FPICs allow the arbitrary interconnection of almost any kind of digital system 
modules. 

A typical prototyping system consists of a set of communicating processing 
elements such as processors, custom logic modules in multiple FPGAs, memory 
devices, and I/O circuits. In order to preserve flexibility, the system topology 
is often personalized with a set of FPICs. The interconnection of the system 
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modules and consequently the configuration of the FPICs is hereinafter referred 
to as board-level routing problem. 

Chan and Schlag examined the related problem of net routing in an FPGA- 
based computing system for the special case of prototyping platforms which 
are more restrictive with respect to the number of communication links than 
the approach presented in the following Chan and Schlag, 1993. 

Mak and Wong Mak and Wong, 1995b investigated the board-level routing 
problem for FPGA-based logic emulation systems Varghese et al., 1993. For 
the case where all nets are two- terminal nets, they presented an O(n^) -time 
optimal algorithm (n = number of intermodule nets) for configuring the FPICs. 
This is in contrast to previous approaches which are based on greedy heuristics 
Slimane-Kadi et al., 1994. The algorithm, which basically finds an Euler 
circuit in a multigraph, guarantees 100% routing completion if the number of 
intermodule nets does not exceed the I/O-capacity of the FPGAs. Furthermore, 
they proved that the BLRP with multi-terminal nets in the presence of k routing 
devices (fc > 2) is A^P-complete. In Mak and Wong, 1995a the routing of m- 
terminal nets is relaxed by decomposing them into m — 1 two-terminal nets. A 
network flow-based algorithm is used to determine a decomposition whenever 
a feasible one exists. The routing of the resulting two-terminal nets is then 
completed with the optimal algorithm of Mak and Wong, 1995b. Obviously, 
this approach suffers from the extensive allocation of additional port resources 
at the FPGAs and FPICs. Unfortunately, this property becomes crucial for the 
feasibility of the BLRP in presence of many multi-terminal nets. 

In this paper we will investigate the BLRP for system architectures with 
coarse grained modules which occur for example in embedded systems with 
bus-dominated interconnection topologies Yen and Wolf, 1995 Ortega and 
Borriello, 1997 Gasteier and M., 1996. The coarse granularity as opposed 
to that found in FPGA-based logic emulation systems allows us to reduce 
the number of independent switching devices in our prototyping environment 
to two. It can be shown that the BLRP can be solved in polynomial time 
for this instance of the problem even in the presence of multi-terminal nets. 
We will present an Integer Linear Programming (ILP) model Lawler, 1976 
for determining a feasible router configuration whenever one exists without 
splitting any net. For cases where the problem turns out to be infeasible due 
to resource conflicts we propose an iterative net decomposition strategy. This 
two phases approach consists of a heuristic to find a suitable net for splitting 
and a computationally efficient ILP formulation for determining the module 
at which the net is to be split as well as a valid router configuration. Again, 
this approach allocates only as much resources as necessary for solving the 
BLRP which will significantly increase routability for a particular prototyping 
environment compared to the approach from Mak and Wong, 1995a. 
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In Section 2. we define a generic system model as basis for the BLRP and 
introduce our prototyping environment. The formal definition of the BLRP is 
given in Section 3.. The ILP-based algorithm for routing multi-terminal nets 
without splitting is presented in Section 4.. A detailed discussion of the net 
decomposition strategy which is applied if the primary BLRP turns out to be 
infeasible follows in Section 5. . Some experimental results and remarks about 
the complexity of the presented algorithms are given in Section 6.. Section 7. 
concludes the paper. 

2. A GENERIC PROTOTYPING ENVIRONMENT 

The board-level routing problem discussed in this paper is not specific for 
a particular prototyping environment but also occurs in many switch-based 
system architectures. Therefore we introduce a generic architecture of a recon- 
figurable system as basis for the board-level routing problem. 

Such an execution unit EU (M, P, K) consists of a set of functional modules 
M, a set of ports P, and a set of routers K (Figure 1.1). The architecturas 
completely described by the parameters M, P, K from which the following 
can be derived: Each module m E M contains B = P/M ports which are 
used for intermodule communication. They are partitioned into liiCI equally 
sized disjoint sets P^ . . . Pin which denotes the zth portset at module m. Let 

Pm = Ul^i Pm of of module m and P* = Ui^i Pm of 

all ports with a physical connection to router i. 




Figure 1 . 1 Generic Architecture of an Execution Unit EU(W). 



Intermodule connections can be established between any two ports Px,Py £ 
P* via the non-blocking switching matrix of router i. As there is no physical 
interconnection between the routers, it is impossible to connect any ports px , Py 
with Px e P\py € P^ and i ^ j. Additionally, any two ports Px,Py G Pm 
can also be connected via non-blocking intramodule switching resources (e.g. 
router, FPGA). 
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A rapid prototyping system which complies with the generic architecture 
of an execution unit is REPLICA ^ Kirschbaum and Glesner, 1997, a Rapid 
Prototyping System focusing on inter-/processor-module communication em- 
ulation. The system is integrated in a design environment for embedded mixed 
hardware/software systems {DICE Gasteier et al., 1996). Due to the coarse 
granularity of the target system modules (processors, memories, ASICs etc.) 
which are to be connected and the large number of available I/O ports of the 
switching devices (320 ports icu, 1996), the prototyping system consists of 
only two independent routers. Thus REPLICA can be modeled as an execution 
unit EU{6, 636, 2). This prototyping environment facilitates design space ex- 
ploration and validation of communication links. The reprogrammable system 
architecture allows prototyping of different topologies, communication types 
and protocols and is supported by a powerful toolset for automatic system 
configuration. A reconfigurable hardware monitor Kirschbaum et al., 1998 is 
available for non-intrusive observation and extraction of real-time data about 
I/O-channel activities. 

3. PROBLEM DESCRIPTION 

To prototype a system, it has to be mapped to the execution unit. However, the 
interconnection of the system modules can be established by different switching 
devices, i.e. appropriate routers have to be selected for the communication 
links of the system. Thus, an important task is to find a mapping of the target 
system topology to the reconfigurable interconnection architecture of the EU 
which avoids router congestions. In the following section we give some basic 
definitions of the underlying system model, and a formal description of the 
above-mentioned board-level routing problem. 

The topology of the target system, which is to be mapped onto an execu- 
tion unit EU, can be described with an undirected graph NG{V,E) termed 
netgraph. The nodes V of this graph represent a set of terminals which are 
connected via hyperedges E termed nets. A net e consists of a set of terminals 

C V. It represents a physical connection of two or more different modules 
of a set Me C M of an execution unit EU{M,P,K). Each terminal is un- 
ambiguously mapped to a module by tj) :V M which is determined by the 
target system architecture. Thus, our task is to assigns each terminal of a net 
to a port of a module. We can formulate the BLRP as follows: 



Definition Feasible Board-Level Routing Problem: Given an execution unit 
EU{M,P,K) and a netgraph NG{V,E): Does there exist an assign- 
ment (j>: V P of terminals to ports, i.e. a mapping of the netgraph 
NG onto the execution unit EU, such that the following constraints are 
not violated: 
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1 . Unambiguousness: Each port p of a module m can only be allo- 
cated to at most one terminal v: 

'iVx.Vy € V : <p(Vx) i=- 4>{Vy)- (1-1) 

2. Connectivity: The connectivity must be preserved: 

Ve G EJ Vu G e : <f>{v) G (1-2) 

That means that a terminal which maps onto a module m obviously 
has to be connected to a port from P^. 

Also because there is no physical connection between the routers 
K, all terminals u of a net e must be connected via the same router: 



'ie €: E \/vx, Uy G e 3* G {1, . . . , : 

cl>{vx)€P^ A(l){vy)eP\ (1.3) 

Obviously, there are several equivalent solutions for the same board-level 
routing problem (if a solution exists at all), because the connectivity constraint 
forces only the allocation of a portset but not of a specific port within that set. 
Moreover, there are no costs associated with a particular mapping, because all 
routing resources within the generic architecture are equivalent. The described 
problem is a pure feasibility problem and thus there exists no cost function. 

4. BOARD-LEVEL ROUTING 

Board-level routing in our prototyping environment is relaxed with respect 
to the general case, because of the architecture of REPLICA. Since the system 
consists of only two routers {K = 2), the terminals have to be assigned to only 
two different sets of ports. 

4.1 ILP FORMULATION 

Given a netgraph NG{V, E) and an execution unit EU (M, P, 2), we present 
a computationally efficient ILP formulation for solving the board-level routing 
problem. 

The mapping tp of the terminals to the two different sets of ports can easily 
be modeled with a set of binary decision variables X = {sjivj G V}. It is 
Xi — 0, if terminal Vi is assigned to a port p E P^ and Xj = 1, if p G P^. 
In order to guarantee the semantic correctness of the mapping the following 
constraints have to be fulfilled: 

■ For preserving the connectivity of the tcirget system we require 
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€ E \/vi,Vj ^ e : Xi — Xj. (1.4) 

That means all terminals V{ of a net e are connected via the same router. 

■ The number of terminals assigned to port sets P^ must not exceed 
their cardinality. Thus, the resource constraints are 

- router 1 : 

VmGM: (1 - < |P^| = ^ (1.5) 

- router 2: 

VmGM: d-6) 

i:tp{vi)=m 

Each assignment (f> : V P which does not violate these constraints is 
tenned feasible. 

5. SPLITTING OF MULTI-TERMINAL NETS 

It turns out that the ILP problem, as defined in the previous section, may 
be infeasible due to router congestions. This means that the original netgraph 
NG (V, E) cannot be mapped to the execution unit due to resource conflicts. 

The netgraph shown in Figure 1.2 consisting of one 4-terminal net, one 
3-terminal net, and one 2-terminal net, for example, leads to an infeasible ILP 
problem. This is non-obvious: although the overall number of terminals per 
module is not exceeded, there are router resource problems due to the fact that 
all terminals of a net must be connected via the same router. 

Splitting of multi-terminal nets is a technique to enable the mapping of 
netgraphs even if the ILP-problem turned out to be infeasible. The specific 
property of intramodule connectivity of the execution unit is used for that 
purpose: All ports p of a module m (p ^ Pm) can be internally connected to 
each other via a non-blocking switching matrix without allocating resources 
outside of the module. When splitting a net, a terminal Vx is duplicated with 
a terminal Vx> at the splitting module m^. The associated ports px = 4>{vx) 
and Pa;/ = (j>{vx>), respectively, are connected via the internal routing resources 
such that Pi G P* andpi/ G P^ with i / j. Hence, net e may be accessed from 
router i and j (i,j G {1, . . . , |i^|}) which reduces the connectivity constraint 
of Equation (1.3) to 



Ve G E \fVx,Vy G e 3i,j G {1 . . . |i^|} : 
(t>{vx) G P* U Pj A fivy) G P* U PL 



(1.7) 
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Figure 1.2 Netgraph for which no feasible router configuration exists without splitting. 



Our proposed net decomposition strategy consists of two main phases: net 
selection and net splitting. First a heuristic is applied for finding a suitable net 
for splitting. Starting with all multi-terminal nets which can be split, i.e. nets 
attached to modules with free port resources, the set of candidates is ordered 
by the degree of mobility MD. MD is defined as the sum of free ports of all 
modules m to which net e is attached. We assume that choosing the net with 
the lowest degree of mobility for splitting will result in the best relaxation of 
the connectivity constraint for the overall system. After having selected the 
net to be split we derive a computationally efficient ILP model to determine 
the splitting module as well as a valid router configuration. The optimality 
of the ILP approach guarantees that such a router configuration will be found 
whenever one exists. If this problem turns out to be infeasible, we try to 
split another net without merging the first one again. In this case we select 
manually the module m* with the most free port resources as splitting node 
and reformulate the board-level routing problem. This decomposition strategy 
is iterated until there are no more free port resources or nets to split, or the 
board-level routing problem becomes feasible with the relaxed constraints. 

Nevertheless, splitting also introduces some cost. Depending on the chosen 
splitting module m*, some additional delay may be incurred on the net as 
well as additional port resources are allocated in the splitting module itself. 
Therefore, in the presence of many multi-terminal nets as for example in bus- 
dominated communication architectures of embedded systems, the number of 
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multi-terminal nets which are split has to be minimized. Otherwise the target 
system’s clock frequency will be reduced unnecessarily or even worse, the 
limited resources of the execution unit can easily be exceeded. The iterative 
algorithm proposed above terminates as soon as a feasible solution has been 
found, rather than splitting all nets as proposed in Mak and Wong, 1995a. 

5.1 ILP FORMULATION 

For finding the splitting node mg as well as a feasible allocation (f> :V P 
we again use an ILP-formulation. Let NG{V, E) be a netgraph, EU{M, P, 2) 
an execution unit, a net which is to be split, and Mg a set of modules at 
which €g can be split. 

The mapping of terminals to ports is again modeled with a set of binary 
decision variables X — {arjluj G F} with x, — 0, if terminal Vj is assigned 
to a port p E P^ and Xj = 1, if p G P^. Additionally, we define a new set 
of binary decision variables S = {si, . . . in order to determine the 

splitting module mg. It is = 1, if net e* is split at module m, otherwise let 
Sm = 0. The problem is feasible, if it complies with the following constraints: 

■ For preserving the connectivity of the target system we require 



'ie E E\cg Vuj, Vj E e : Xi = xj. (1.8) 

That means all terminals v, of a net are connected via the same router. 
This is not true for net e* which is available at both routers due to the 
splitting. Thus, as REPLICA is an execution unit of type EU (M, K, 2) 
the connectivity constraint given in Equation (1.7) can be eliminated for 
net 6g completely. 

■ Net 6g should be split at exactly one node: 

E Sm = l- (1.9) 

m&Ma 

■ For the sake of a more compact notation, we define two new decision vari- 
ables for the total number of terminals at module m which are assigned 
to router 1 and router 2 respectively: 



<= E 

i:'tp{vi)=m 

K= E 

i:'tp(vi)=m 
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For all modules which could not serve as splitting module for net e* we 
only apply the port constraints already introduced in Section 4. 1 : 



Vm G M : 

W'™ < IPml = ly (110) 

M'™<l-Pml = y- (l-ll) 

Let Vs be the node at which net Cj is split. We have to allocate two ports 
(one in each port set) for net e* at the splitting module Vg- Thus, the 
resulting port constraints are 



Vm € Ms 3us G 6s : tp{vs) — m : 

W^^-{l-Xs) + Sm<\P}r,\ ( 1 . 12 ) 

~ ^ \Pm\' ( 1 - 13 ) 

It should be noted that for all m G Mg with Sm = 0 the port constraints 
of equations (1.10) and ( 1 . 1 1 ) are more restrictive than those of equations 
(1.12) and (1.13) respectively and therefore are effective. 

In contrast to the feasibility problem in Section 4.1 particular solutions of 
this ILP formulation are now rated according to a cost function. Let us define 
gm as the weight of module m. We assign with the number of used ports at 
module m and sum it for all modules net eg is attached to: 

min: ^ gm-Sm- (L14) 

me Ms 

When minimizing this sum, the module with the most free ports will be 
chosen as splitting node. Considering the iterative nature of our decomposition 
strategy this will keep the cardinality of Mg for subsequent splitting operations 
as high as possible. This in turn will relax constraints for Vg and improve 
routability. It should be noted that gm is a constant and can be directly derived 
from the netgraph. 

6. EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

For evaluating the runtime behavior of the ILP formulation of Section 4.1 a 
benchmark of 2 1 200 different board-level routing problems has been generated. 
A random generator was used to create different classes of netgraphs NG{V,E) 
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with the cardinality |F| as distinguishing feature. Each class consists of 400 
different netgraphs. In order to maintain a maximally balanced utilization of 
the hardware resources the execution unit was also scaled with the cardinality 
1 F| . Thus, for all problems an execution unit of type EU (6, | V | , 2) is assumed. 




tT4rffllnalc 



Figure 1.3 Runtime Analysis. 



In Figure 1.3 the dependence of the execution time on the cardinality of 
the investigated netgraph (i.e. the number of terminals) is displayed. The 
measurements were taken on a Sun UltraSparc (167 MHz, 562 MB RAM) 
with Ip^olve V2.2 Berkelaar, 1997. as ILP-solver. It can be shown that the 
computational complexity of the particular instance of the BLRP presented 
in this paper is polynomially bounded. In fact. Figure 1.3 shows that for the 
benchmark circuits the runtime was bounded by a second degree polynomial. 

Figure 1 .4 shows the number of infeasible ILP problems in the set of bench- 
mark circuits. It turns out that for execution units of type EU (6, P, 2) almost 
all problems are feasible for large values of P. The investigation of another 
set of benchmarks with 6041 different netgraphs and an execution unit of type 
EU{6, 636, 2) concluded with similar results: only 8 problems (0.13%) were 
infeasible. The decomposition strategy described in Section 5. was applied to 
the remaining problems, all of which were solved after the first iteration of the 
algorithm. 

7. CONCLUSIONS 

In this paper we have addressed the board-level routing problem of multi- 
terminal nets in reconfigurable interconnection architectures with coarse gran- 
ularity. We have presented an ILP-based algorithm which finds a feasible router 
configuration for a prototyping system consisting of two independent switching 
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Figure 1.4 Problems which are infeasible without splitting. 



devices whenever one exists in polynomial time. Moreover, we have presented 
an iterative net decomposition strategy for netgraphs which initially cannot be 
mapped to the execution unit. Instead of decomposing all multi-terminal nets 
as suggested by previous research, our approach allocates minimal additional 
port resources to increase routability in the presence of many multi-terminal 
nets significantly. Given a net to be decomposed, we have also proposed an 
ILP-based algorithm for finding a splitting node as well as a feasible routing 
scheme, whenever one exists. 
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